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Introduction 


In the period from February 1975 through June 1991, during the Derg (military government) 
regime after the abolishment of the ruling monarchy in Ethiopia, | held the positions of Vice 
Governor and Governor of the Ethiopian National Bank, Minister of Foreign Trade as well as 
Ambassador to Canada. Since the fall of the Derg, my family and | are residing in Canada and 
during this time I’ve served as an advisor in two African countries. | wanted to record some of my 
professional experiences and the observations | made while on duty in case they might be of 
some educational value. To prevent the content of my writing from digressing and becoming 
unmanageable, I’ve intertwined my narration with my biographical accounts. | believe this 
method has saved me from rambling on about complex issues that | might not have analyzed 


properly. 


| will describe my other reasons for writing this book as follows. Twenty-three years ago in 1982, 
the annual conference of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) was held in 
Toronto, Canada. On this occasion, the then President of the World Bank Mr. Robert McNamara 
and IMF Managing Director Mr. de Larosiére had a talk with the Finance Ministers and Central 
Bank Governors of sub-Saharan African countries in which Mr. McNamara said: 


“The rest of the world is moving forward. They are basically surmounting every challenge they 
encounter. But sub-Sahara is sliding backwards. What’s happening? What’s the problem?” 


He posed these questions in a concerned tone without mincing his words and what he said has 
been haunting me ever since. 


If Mr. McNamara found us Ethiopians gathered somewhere, he would ask, “Why does your 
country always suffer from famine, illiteracy, lack of clothing and disease? Why can’t you make 
progress? What’s your problem?” And we should ask each other, “Is our effort to give priority to 
Ethiopia’s needs thwarted for lack of trying? Or is it for lack of a leader who can coordinate our 
efforts? Or is it because we are potent poisons for one another?” Every Ethiopian is expected to 
examine himself by asking, “What have | done to contribute? What have | failed to do that | 
should have? And what have | done that | shouldn’t have?” 


If we can multiply our good deeds while eliminating our weaknesses, there is no reason why we 
can’t reach where others have. To overcome our shortcomings, we must correct each other. Yet 
because we hate criticism, we have a great fear of anyone who reveals our faults. We don’t know 
how to accept reproach gracefully. We prefer hiding problems so as not to offend others. If we 
disagree with someone, we intend to destroy that person instead of ignoring the individual or 
compromising. We regard administration and forced labor as one and the same. As a result, it 
has become our national emblem to proliferate children of vengeance. By failing to solve our 
problems and letting them pile up on top of each other, we have hindered ourselves from 
progressing in development. We don’t accept that each of us is responsible for our backwardness. 
We are only taught to blame others and come up with evasive excuses to shift culpability rather 
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than being accountable for failure. When we don’t perform our duty and we end up in a state of 
disarray, we look to God to fix it all for us. If our wish doesn’t come true, we don’t hesitate to 
spread gossip even about our Creator. 


We have a proverb that describes strength in numbers, “Thin threads working together can tie 
up a lion,” which we utter frequently but that’s the opposite of who we really are because we 
are stuck in ways of greed, suspicion and in actions that belittle ourselves as well as others. Why? 
If there is no economic development and we always find ourselves behind our competitors and 
rivals, why can’t we see that there can’t be any national unity? 


Who were my great grandparents? Where did they come from? Where did they go? What did 
they do? Did they fight for the wellness of humankind? Or were they the type who caused misery 
and chaos? | have no answer to these questions and that makes me feel empty inside. Without 
considering the advantages or disadvantages of not learning from others, | commenced writing 
down my life story only for the benefit of satisfying my grandchildren’s and my friends’ curiosity 
about me and my views because | don’t want the young in my family to feel empty as | do. 


| decided to record my story for my children because it occurred to me there is no point urging 
them to study the origins of humankind and the flow of history without them first learning the 
facts about their own father who is right next to them. It’s my desire for them to love reading 
history just like | do so that they can expand their perspective and intellectual horizon. | don’t 
want the depth and breadth of their world to be limited by the earth they stand on and the sky 
they look up to. | want them to grow up understanding themselves as citizens of the world or at 
least as citizens of Ethiopia. | want to teach them Ethiopia’s God is not only our protector but also 
one who doesn’t like being tested, and one who’s generous and victorious. Consequently | advise 
them to supplicate Him often. 


Not just my descendants but all readers of this book should know life is a road full of ups and 
downs and they must be prepared to face anything coming at them from the other direction. 
They should be self-confident and have respect for life so as not to waste it. | want to encourage 
them to fight for the truth and work hard at being good citizens. Having no royal blood in me and 
not belonging to the high-ranking elite of the ruling class, | know historians will not pay much 
attention to me. | have thus decided to put pen to paper and tell my own story. 


The history of a group of people is determined by the cumulative effect of the actions and 
experiences of individuals as well as the impact of their relationships. This makes all of us 
historical figures or the drivers of unfolding history. Although we humans are basically endowed 
with similar DNA, we differ from each other because of the contrasts in the type, number and 
quality of our individual actions. Which more or less means, for actions taken or not taken and 
the outcomes that follow in accordance, the responsibility lies squarely on the shoulders of each 
individual or those of the community or society who brought up that person by either nurturing 
him well or on the contrary holding him back and stifling his growth. If a person’s life path is 
examined, the events and circumstances that led to his personality and virtues can be identified. 


Similarly | present myself in this book with open heart and mind for anyone to inspect my life as 
he/she wishes. 


| believe the development of my personality was most influenced by the people close to me who 
affected my psyche by leaving me with positive impressions or conversely with emotional scars. 
Unless one becomes a hermit, he can’t have full control over his relationship with people. It is 
therefore necessary to talk about others as | take a look back on my life. If anyone finds this 
inappropriate, | apologize in advance. Because knowledge accumulates only when one corrects 
another or when one expands another’s work, | stand corrected if there is anything I’ve missed 
or stated in error. 


While those with recorded history are remembered for generations, | notice those without one 
are quickly forgotten even if they are great heroes. Thus | don’t deny that my motivation to write 
down my life story has a selfish aspect to it. 


What seems to us trivial today could appear astonishing or remarkable when viewed from 
tomorrow’s vantage point. The next generation is bound to ask, “How did people in the past 
think? What were they doing? Why did we succeed in some areas? Why did we fail in others?” It 
is therefore our responsibility to document who we are including both our strengths and 
weaknesses. | believe I’ve done my share in that respect through this book. 


CHAPTER ONE 
My Childhood 


Muhr, 1945 — 1953 


| was born on November 12, 1945 in the Guragie (an ethnicity in Ethiopia) zone in an area called 
Muhr at the specific locality of Yesanga. My father’s name is Sraga, his baptism name being 
Gebre-Kidan, and his father’s name is Adgabo. My mother’s name is Yabeshwet Buta and I’m 
their seventh child. | lost my mother before turning three but | remember my attempt to wake 
her up on the day of her death amid the commotion of wailers. She acquired the disease that 
killed her from me as she was performing a healing ritual by walking around me in circles. She 
did that out of her dear love for me and | think my love for her was just as great. Once when she 
was crossing a river while carrying me on her back, I’ve been told | said to her, “Mommy be 
careful, you’ll drown.” 


I’ve learned my father’s marriage to my mother wasn’t a simple matter. Here is the story. 


Confident in their sizable wealth, members of the Genzo clan asked for Yabeshwet’s hand in 
marriage for their son but they were duly rejected and she was instead betrothed to my father 
who lived on barely modest means. Angered by what happened, the Genzo family sent a message 
to my grandfather Buta who belongs to the Falil clan. The message was sent in form of a 
Guragigna poem that disparaged my father who comes from the Mangefr clan. Here is an 
approximate translation of the poem in English (Guragegna [language of the Guragies] and 
Amharic versions are shown further down below): 


Yabesho [affectionate form of Yabeshwet], 
You have a delusional father, 

Rides bareback, hates saddle, 

Eats with machete, ignores the knife, 
Belittles Gibe [a large river in the region], 
Admires a local stream, 

Sends his daughter where she shouldn’t be. 


Buta’s reply was the following: 


Yes | married off my daughter to the son of a hero, 
Placed her atop the shoulder of a wild buffalo, 
Tracing to father and son, both a hundred killers, 
Let anyone with real guts bring her down. 


2-29 (Gurgegna) AT9CS (Amharic) 


PAA ANA t9q9P PAA ANTA bAA? 
AOC FP NAM FTP AN JAN? ACF MA? 
NPAA FP NS NTF Ne ANGE APA NAH 
Lh FR OF FITP 17 TP? Odo AGL? 
122 hOLRTP AB ATPSCNt So: 


PFA FAN (Buta’s Reply) 


APY? ABNT ABY SCO F7 
APA? NIA ATH 

AEP ANT DFR ISE HHANt: 
OIL 7% PA AN PO-C8 ts 


122 POEM, AMEUTP 
NIA a9 NPCUTF 
PNP +CF NEC +42G 


The poems were composed around the year 1918. It was my uncle Gebremichael Buta who 
recited them to me. My brother Dr. Brhane also knew them by heart and when | visited him in 
Blacksburg, Virginia in 1995, he wrote them down for me in Guragegna which | translated into 
Amharic from which the English version above is translated. 


In brief Buta’s answer says, “Accept my decision and stay quiet because I’ve given my daughter 
away to a courageous family.” At the time, among my father’s clan of the Mangefrs, this family 
was the only one where son, father and grandfather all held the title of Abegaz (that’s in Amharic, 
in Guragegna Abgaz). The Genzos didn’t have a single Abgaz in the whole clan. To become an 
Abgaz, one had to kill either a hundred enemies or ferocious wild animals such as wild buffalos. 


The story ends with those who sent the message of mockery and ridicule remaining silent and 
staying away in shame after tasting a dose of their own medicine in Buta’s response. 


Yabeshwet Buta and Sraga (Gebre-Kidan) Adgabo had eight children. Out of these the four of us: 
Adanech, Brhane, Denbarga and Tadesse survived; the rest lost their lives at young age. The last- 
born child, Mekuria, was only 6 months old when he died immediately after the death of our 
mother. She passed away after falling ill suddenly on September 10, 1948, the eve of Ethiopian 
New Year. 


Once | was talking about how | remember an incident from the time when our mother was still 
alive where Denbarga was beat up by kids who also injured his head with a walking stick, and my 
relatives who heard me relate that account completely dismissed the possibility of my 
recollection because of my young age at the time. But when | asked Denbarga, he said | was 
correct and showed me his scar from the incident. He fought with two brothers but the fight 
started out with just one of them. The fact that the other joined in to beat up Denbarga without 
finding out who was at fault by blindly siding with his sibling has left an eternal trauma on my 


mind. Based on this anecdote, | wrote a poem titled Hell or Heaven which you can read on page 
261. 


Yesanqa is situated next to the Yimbwel Monastery of Jesus which historians believe was built 
during the reign of the Axumites. The people of Muhr are fundamental Orthodox Christians. 
Customs from the Old Testament are also observed as is also done in other Orthodox Christian 
regions. Until recently, untying a megenet (traditional accessory made of twisted fabric and tied 
around the waist by women, serving a similar purpose as a belt) on a Friday and putting it back 
on Saturday was forbidden. So was grinding coffee with a pestle. Unlike the rest of the members 
of the Sebat Bet Guragie ethnic subgroup that they belong to, the Muhrs don’t worship any local 
deities. As far as they are concerned, there is only one God. 


According to my father, it hasn’t even been ninety years since the Muhr Christians started 
drinking coffee because doing so counted as a sin previously. He told us the first woman to drink 
coffee was shunned by the community. Smoking too was a prohibited habit. The story of the old 
restriction around coffee came up after | described what | saw in Muhr on my recent trip there. | 
said, “The population appears addicted to katikala (local liquor). Our relatives would come to 
visit me early in the morning with bottles hidden under their armpits and we would spend a good 
part of the day slowly sipping away the alcohol. | saw how seriously the culture has deteriorated.” 
My father replied, “Well let me tell you about coffee then,” and told us the story. After arriving 
in Canada, | keep hearing that our country is facing a similar addiction problem with khat (Catha 
edulis, leaves chewed for their stimulant effect) which makes me feel despondent as | can only 
hope things don’t get any worse. 


Muhr was the target of the first Catholic missionaries who arrived in the area in the last century. 
But when the people refused to accept them, they moved down to the neighboring Cheha and 
established a modern system of education alongside religious teachings. The people of Muhr 
were well-known for their strong Orthodox Christianity religious adherence and also for their lack 
of modern education until recently. 


Daya, 1950 — 1953 


After the passing of my mother, | was taken to a place called Daya on the border of Ezha and 
Muhr. This was done because our maid Turwet sent a message to our father, who was running a 
business in Addis Ababa, saying she disclaimed all responsibility if | was to die while under her 
care. The decision to take me to Daya was made by considering the advantage of sending me 
there to be raised by my grandmother Gurgur Sifeno and uncles Woldesenbet and Woldetinsae 
rather than risking the possible ill treatment | could have received at the hands of my stepmother, 
the wrathful Zergi Feyisa, if | were to be sent to Addis Ababa. 


Among my clearest memories from Daya is one where | was shepherding sheep and calves 
wearing debelo (sheep hide) on my back. At one end of Daya, there was a large bamboo forest. 


Bamboo being a crucial construction material for Guragie houses, the forest was visited by many 
from near and far. | thoroughly enjoyed playing with my cattle and sheep inside the forest and 
adored the way sunlight reflected off the plants. After joining university, when | returned to visit 
my relatives there, | suggested we go visit the forest which had never left my mind. But they 
replied, “What forest? It’s all gone since ages ago.” Skeptically | told them | wouldn’t believe them 
unless | saw the place with my own eyes and they took me to where it used to be. Anyone who 
didn’t know the area in the past would have had a hard time accepting the now barren field was 
previously a thriving forest. | asked, “What happened?” They told me all the bamboo forests in 
the highlands were decimated by disease. Without exaggeration, the sadness and 
disappointment | felt at the time has never left me. It was a shocking reality | haven’t been able 
to erase from my mind. Whenever the topic of deforestation and soil erosion is raised, my 
thoughts drift back to Daya. At the onset of the Ethiopian Revolution in 1974, when asked what 
the government’s priority should be, my answer was reforestation and soil conservation. 


Three years passed since my arrival in Daya and one day out of the blue my brothers Brhane and 
Denbarga showed up. Denbarga, not even thirteen yet, was now in charge of safeguarding our 
father’s land and Brhane was attending elementary school at Beyene Meried School in Addis 
Ababa. When | said goodbye to my grandmother, she placed a handful of butter on my head and 
covered my face too with some of it as a traditional farewell gesture. | remember Brhane washing 
away the butter on me when we reached a river at a low-lying part of Daya. 


After returning to Yesanga and staying with Denbarga for a few days, | was taken to Addis Ababa. 
We started by walking to Wolisso town from Yesanqa which took us a whole day. We then spent 
the night in Wolisso and the next day we left for Addis Ababa on a Ford bus that moved at a 
Snail’s pace, taking a day and half to cover the 115 km distance. | was sitting on the floor of the 
bus and whenever | looked up, | saw trees passing by swiftly which seemed miraculous to me. 
We arrived in Addis Ababa as | was witnessing this mesmerizing scene and murmuring to myself 
in disbelief. 


In Addis Ababa, our destination was my father’s house in the area known as Muhr Sefer (Sefer 
means neighborhood) located south-west of Teklehaimanot Church and further down from King 
Woldegiorgis’ compound. Once there | met my new stepmother Badechi but before | even had a 
chance to settle down for a bit, my uncle Kerga took me to an area called Berbere Berenda (place 
where pepper is sold) and bought me a cup of tea and some bread. | took a sip from the tea and 
placed a piece of bread in my mouth but unfortunately this was my very first introduction to tea, 
bread and sugar and | ended up vomiting because of my unfamiliarity with these treats. That was 
a lesson which taught me that even a sweet taste can be objectionable if one isn’t adapted to it 
and in fact everything requires some sort of getting used to. By the way, the Amharic word 
wedede (to like) translates to remede in Guragegna. And this when translated into Amharic 
becomes lemede (to become used to). Whenever | passed by that cafe, | would smile and silently 
ask, “Do you remember me?” One of the things I’ve noticed in Canada is the tendency to prevent 
the removal of buildings on the basis of historical heritage even when some of the buildings don’t 
deserve that status, at least in my opinion. If by some miracle the Berbere Berenda cafe could be 
transported to Canada, | would apply for its protection at the Historical Heritage Bureau. 
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Life in Muhr Sefer 


When | arrived in Addis Ababa in 1953, Muhr Sefer was a village of five grass-roofed houses. 
Abbabba Assore’s house was larger than the others (Abbabba is an informal title referring to an 
elderly gentleman). Our house had only two rooms; one was larger with an approximate area of 
16 square meters and it served as a living room, bedroom, dining room, entertainment area and 
at times as a crying corner. Abbabba’s (Abbabba can also be used as a fond name for one’s father, 
and in the context of this book, it refers to my father when not followed by a name) and my 
stepmother’s bed sat in this room touching against the wall of the smaller room, partitioned by 
a curtain. The floor was earthen, covered with palm leaf carpeting. Every major holiday, cow dung 
was spread over the floor after being swept thoroughly with a strong broom. Once in a while we 
decorated the outside wall of the house with lime and red clay. The house had only one window 
which was opened in the morning and shut in the evening. The smaller room served as a kitchen 
and a hoarding nook for miscellaneous items. 


The name given to our father by our relatives is Gego. It means “tenderness” or “comfort.” Our 
relatives used to say the following about Abbabba in Guragegna : 


PAIMCP PAA LMLt PH7L 
PALIN AGI FLIP Abt 


In short, the verse means “Sraga Adgabo never holds ill will in his heart.” Our father had an 
amazing ability to tolerate things and exhibited ample patience in his everyday dealings. He used 
to say the Amhara (an ethnic group in Ethiopia whose language is Amharic) are good at naming 
things because they call chaka (“forest” in Amharic) den (an Amharic synonym for “forest”). In 
Guragegna, den means hod (Amharic for “stomach”; figuratively speaking, a tolerant or patient 
person has a large stomach in Ethiopian vernacular; it has parallel meaning with being able to 
keep things inside). My father meant to say hod (stomach) is like a forest, it hides everything. He 
used to say if we speak about everything that’s inside our hod, it will be left empty. This doesn’t 
mean our father never commented on matters of importance. Whatever he saw or heard, he 
would move the data from his hod to his brain and after some contemplation, he articulated 
opinions that carried deep meaning and profound wisdom. He was among those people 
described as ones “whose words never touched the ground” (local saying indicating the high 
value of someone’s opinions). One day on the eve of Easter, | saw a drunk priest and asked my 
father, “Abbabba, how is this possible?” He answered, “My son, follow what God says not what 
a priest does.” | never forget these words. 


| always advise my children to base their life and actions on the highest moral standards. But this 
sometimes gets on their nerves and they respond by saying, “Didn’t so and so get where they are 
by doing this and that? While everybody else does this and that, if we follow what you say, won’t 
we end up lagging behind our friends?” But | remind them he who persists and walks the straight 
and narrow will win. What | learned from my father is that living an honest life is a source of joy. 
| now understand it’s true when they say, “A name will last beyond the grave; life is eternal.” 
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First, thanks to video we have a window through which we can view a deceased person. Second, 
a person will be remembered forever through his work. Those who did good will be remembered 
accordingly and those who did bad will live in memory for the wrong reasons. Anyone who has a 
conscience will not want to leave behind an evil legacy to his descendants. On the other hand, 
someone who did nothing will be completely forgotten as if he wasn’t even born. 


Our house was a frequent destination not only for relatives visiting from the countryside but also 
for someone who had nowhere to go after quarreling with his family or anyone who needed a 
place to stay and had heard of our father’s welcoming attitude. My third stepmother had three 
children: Tsige, Abraham and Bruke. We had a maid and there was always at least one relative 
living with us on a provisional basis. Let me simply say Sraga’s house barely had a competition 
when it came to the total number of people it was sheltering. 


When | first arrived, our house was doubling as the neighborhood laundry. My uncle Kerga, who 
lived with us, earned his income by washing clothes. The villagers dropped off their dirty attire at 
the house for him. Once a week, when the pile reached a large enough size, he carried the clothes 
over to either Akaki or Kebena river and brought them back after washing and drying them. If the 
day wasn’t sunny, he came back with the wet clothes and laid them up on wooden fences to dry. 
He watched the clothes to makes sure no one stole them. Clothes that didn’t need ironing such 
as gabi, netela, bulko (these are traditional clothes draped around one’s shoulder or used as 
bedspreads) and women’s traditional dresses were carefully folded and put aside for pick-up. The 
rest of us helped with the folding work. Those that needed ironing were pressed with a charcoal 
iron. Among all the clothes types that required ironing, the jorjorti dress was the most challenging 
one. Jorjorti is a thick yellow fabric made of silk. Most jorjorti dresses had ruffles and when they 
were ironed, one had to make sure the ruffles didn’t get misaligned by letting them flow in 
straight lines from the waist to the bottom-end of the dress. These fold-lines were expected to 
be accentuated as well. A woman wearing a jorjorti dress was quite a spectacle to watch as she 
walked in rhythmic steps with her waist and hips swinging from side to side, her backside winking 
and the ruffles in her dress moving in sequence left and right. My uncle Kerga is definitely 
responsible for many young men’s dive into a fantasy world leading to their drowning in Hell. | 
pray for the all-capable God to pardon his soul. 


Until he left our house, Kerga washed and pressed my clothes free of charge. But every now and 
then, | accompanied him to Akaki river by the Old Airport or the Kebena river by the French 
Embassy to try to do my share by washing my own clothes. 


Kerga cleaned and ironed suits too by wiping them with petrol. A piece of woolen fabric was 
rolled and tied at three places, in the middle and at the two ends. Then one end of the fabric was 
held tightly at the mouth of a bottle filled with petrol and the liquid was poured into the fabric 
until it was wet enough. The suit was then laid out on a table and wiped vigorously with the wet 
fabric roll. The suit was hung to air out after cleaning and shortly later it was ironed with a thin 
cloth placed over it. 
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People continually came to our house to deliver or pick up their clothes. They kept calling out 
“Kerga!l” from outside our fence, fearing our village dog Chulo who had joined us voluntarily. It 
wouldn’t be a surprise if most of Kerga’s customers thought he was the owner of the house and 
Sraga just a live-in relative. There were many like Kerga who Sraga supported by sheltering them 
rent-free until they could go out on their own. But | never heard Abbabba reminding anyone 
about his charitable acts to keep score of his favors for people. 


Our house was also a clinic in addition to a laundry. Abbabba knew how to fix a broken bone, 
remove a swollen boil and drain out contaminated blood. Every Sunday after attending church, 
chances were that someone would come to our house with a broken bone or a major headache 
or a painful boil. When healed patients, who weren’t asked to pay for the treatment they 
received, showered their blessings on Sraga and his family, it made us feel good. From Sraga’s 
bloodline, we have Brhane the botanist, Tsige the physician, Denbarga’s son Yifatwork the 
veterinarian and my daughter Helina the microbiologist. This leaves me with no doubt that let 
alone human beings but even plants and microbes are continually singing praise for Abbabba in 
heaven. But | can witness that firsthand only when | meet him up there at the appointed time. 


It was customary for us to wash the feet of our visitors from the countryside every evening 
because they didn’t wear shoes. Those who were elderly had their feet washed by the maid ora 
young relative. The washer kissed the feet he cleaned when finished and received blessings for 
his service. | enjoyed washing Abbabba’s feet that felt soft just like his manner and speech. The 
younger ones washed their own feet. It was common to poke one’s feet with a pin under the God 
given morning sun to search and remove mujale or muyale (jigger flea that burrows into the skin 
and causes terrible itching). Only a victim of muyale knows the unbearable itching it causes once 
it pierces through the skin under one’s foot and settles inside. 


Among our visitors, | especially remember Azmach Geleto and uncle Shimbr Turagba. Azmach 
was the king of the Mangefr clan. 


A clan king assumed multiple roles as the clan’s supreme judge, peacemaker, coordinator, 
representative when dealing with other clans and also as army chief if necessary. But as the 
central government strengthened its grip over Guragie lands, the power of clan kings was 
weakened. Today the throne of the Mangefrs is unoccupied and isn’t expected to be filled 
anytime soon. However if the trend of dividing people along clan lines continues, clan royalty 
could return in one form or another. The type of conflict between rival groups that was rampant 
before the central authorities asserted control could be where we end up next. 


I’ve seen, tied to one arm of Azmach Geleto, a royal silver bracelet that was covered in cloth. His 
clan members, especially the ones who lived near him, tended to his land and house as a king 
was forbidden from doing labor-related work. By the way, his residence in the countryside was 
not in Yesanga but in Debr near Zhman. It’s believed the Mangerfs first settled in Zhman and 
some still live there. 
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Zhman is a place that is surrounded by mountains and has a bowl-like topography. Its width is no 
more than 3 km. Legend has it a girl who grew up in Zhman and just turned ten years old ascended 
to the rim of the crater and looked around in all directions. She couldn’t fathom what she saw. 
She held her mouth and exclaimed repeatedly and when asked why she was acting that way she 
said, “It’s amazing! There is land and sky outside of Zhman!” When the blindfold over the eyes of 
narrow-minded ethnocentric politicians is removed, | hope they will see everything just as clearly 
as my relative from Zhman. 


Azmach had an engaging personality. He talked and made others talk and as a result one can say 
everything revolved around him wherever he was. He knew several prominent individuals in 
town and when he recounted how he spent his day with them, everyone listened quietly in 
amazement. Nobody dared stop him or question what he said. He went out to drink in the 
evenings or stayed home and had tej (local alcoholic beverage made from honey) that was 
purchased for him. When the alcohol started working, sweat appeared on his forehead, his eyes 
brightened, his tongue loosened and the stories came flowing out. But when he became overly 
drunk, he would go out of line and start insulting and ridiculing others which made us always 
worry about his drinking going over the limit. If he hadn’t had a drink, his quiet demeanor created 
a depressive mood in the house. In this case, everybody wished Azmach was taking his usual 
stimulant but no one had the monetary means to make that happen. Everybody looked to 
Abbabba to furnish the bottle Azmach so desired. The other reasons that | remember Azmach 
for are his facial features and his great-looking grey hair. His nose and the rest of his face 
appeared as if they were drawn by a world-famous artist and sculpted out. 


Gashe Shimbr ran a small business of his own (Gashe is an informal title of respect for an elder 
male). He sold jewelry by travelling around the country. Shimbr’s arrival in Addis Ababa felt like 
Easter to us. He had a holiday vibe about him. One could never get enough of his stories that 
were full of wit. It was as if he was born to shine his light and spread happiness in the world. He 
was never heard complaining about his misfortunes but that didn’t mean he never examined his 
choices. Once when he visited the countryside for the Meskel (Finding of the Cross) holiday, he 
consulted a fortuneteller to learn about what the future had in store for him. The fortuneteller 
told him if he left his place of residence and never returned, he would become rich. Following 
that advice, my dear Shimbr completely disappeared abandoning his lovely children (Alemshewa, 
Demshash, Mirkashe and Gizaw) to their mother along with a tiny piece of farmland. This was 
clear evidence that he was simply too tired of poverty that caused him to repeatedly solicit 
financial help from his uncle Memrie Mayamo. He was missed by us and by his immediate family 
but later we found out he did well for himself in the south of Ethiopia in a region called Gamo 
Gofa. He managed to rebuild his life and raise other children of his own. He had embarked on a 
second chapter of his life even if that might be the last one. When Abbabba Memrie passed away, 
he reluctantly came to Addis Ababa to console the family but decided against going to Yesanqa. 


When it came to his earthly life, Gashe Shimbr was saved not by the belief his family passed down 
to him but by his faith in a system that his ancestors would have equated to trafficking with the 
devil. For anyone who says a belief system is not a goal in and of itself but rather a means to a 
destination, it’s not tenable to argue that the type of belief system Gashe Shimbr employed isn’t 
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included in the term “belief” that Christ used when he said, “Your belief will save you,” because 
Gashe Shimbr was liberated from poverty by his faith. 


Gizaw attended school by staying with us in Muhr Sefer. My wife and children call him an angel. 
We love him very much. But like his father, he faced a challenge that held him back. He had 
difficulty writing Geez or Amharic characters properly. That spoiled his chance of getting a good 
education. In the school leaving exam, unless I’m incorrect, he only obtained 8 points out of 100 
in the Amharic section. His chance of applying for a degree program at university level was 
derailed by Mr. Amharic. Just like his father Gashe Shimbr who ran away from his town to escape 
poverty, it might have suited Gizaw if he left for Timbuktu where Amharic isn’t in use. In any case, 
as if to emulate his father, Gizaw moved to the south and established a life in Shakiso town in the 
Sidamo region. 


The night-time source of light for our house in Muhr Sefer was a tin-made kerosene lamp no 
bigger than a fisted hand. Before dark, it was filled with kerosene and the wick drawn up for 
better illumination. Pulling the wick up too high would quickly burn too much kerosene, a not so 
cheap commodity at that time, therefore one had to be careful in making the proper adjustment. 
When the wick burned out completely, a replacement was purchased. 


To fulfill the traditional requirement of offering tela (local beverage akin to beer) to every guest 
who came over to one’s house, we went around carrying kettles and shouting, “Tela yalesh!” (got 
any tela?) and bought the beverage once we found a seller. On Saturdays beef was purchased 
for us from the butcher which was then cut into pieces, seasoned with crushed salt and finally 
fried while it sizzled in a large wok-like bret mtad (sturdy sheet of steel having a concave shape 
and a circular area). When ready, it was equally divided among all of us regardless of who’s young 
or old or who’s maid or master. 


At bedtime we slept in our allocated tiny space on a mat made by weaving raffia grass with thin 
strings. This mat was brought from the countryside. Until we all fell asleep and life in dreamland 
took over, we fidgeted in our spots while exchanging words like “Don’t push me! Scoot over! 
Straighten your leg!” half in mockery and half in seriousness. Once these noises died down, the 
next sounds heard were of vibratory and windy nature. There were more than a few nights | had 
to sleep lying on agdami wonber (narrow wooden bench) because there were too many guests 
at the house and not enough sleeping space. 


In 1962, soon after graduating from the Alemaya College of Agriculture, Brhane had our grass- 
roofed house demolished and replaced by a better one which gave us a welcome relief. | heard 
my father say, “A parent is reborn by his kid.” 


Abbabba Assore was a central figure in the Muhr community, his influence stretching beyond our 
village to the whole of Addis Ababa. He was in charge of the main Muhr eder and the community’s 
largest equb (Eder is a membership association that collects monthly fees for a fund to be used 
in covering the emergency expenses of its members, such as funeral arrangements. Equb is a 
credit mechanism that allows its members to pool money on a periodical basis and have an 
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individual take the collected amount on a particular day which he will pay back as he contributes 
his share on subsequent meetings until all members have had the chance to take a full collection 
exactly once. Another rotation can begin after this. Normally a draw is made to determine who 
takes the collected amount on a particular meeting-day but it can be done by consensus as well). 
His hot temper couldn’t be matched by anyone but the same was also true about his candor and 
kindness. After reconciling quarreling parties, when those people chipped in to buy te/a and food 
to celebrate the occasion, he never participated in any of that. He used to say, “In case | was 
mistaken in my ruling, God won’t like it if | let someone that | might have wronged spend money 
to entertain me. That’s a sin.” Because his integrity was never questioned, many people kept 
their money with him. He tied the money entrusted to him into a bundle with a piece of cloth 
and placed it in one of the drawers inside the safe he kept in his bedroom. Because he couldn’t 
read or write, he used varying tying knots or put some tears in the cloths to identify which bundle 
belonged to who. As far as | know, he never counted the money he received. He simply kept it 
and returned it intact. 


Sometime afterwards education would introduce certain issues. Abbabba Assore’s first born son, 
Endale, was appointed as the treasury secretary as soon as he completed his alphabet lessons. 
The old method of packaging and marking was transformed. Paper replaced cloths and Endale 
wrote the money owners’ names on the paper wrappings. Eventually he also became in charge 
of the key for the safe, making him responsible for the handling of incoming and outgoing money 
packages. It’s not hard to guess what followed. Endesh (fond name for Endale) opened one paper 
wrap and removed a money note, and momentarily two more. When | asked him where the 
money came from, he would tell me his father or someone else gave it to him. | had no reason 
to doubt him as such gestures were common among people who wanted to court Abbabba 
Assore’s favor. He might have told me the truth at some point later but | have no memory of it. 


| wasn’t such an angel either. One day Abbabba sent me to my stepmother Elifnesh to deliver 
some money to her. | kept a little bit of it for myself but was caught later and when asked to 
explain what happened, | equivocated and claimed | bought a notebook with the missing portion. 
| was told to ask for money if | needed something but never to steal from that which | was 
entrusted with. On another day | was given 25 cents for a haircut but | chose a style that cost only 
10 cents and came back home. Again | was later found out which led to another admonition 
accompanied by advice. | was told to quit my deceptive ways and instead to explicitly ask for 
what | needed. When | raised my kids, | followed the policy of not letting them carry any extra 
money. But if they asked for some amount for a specific purpose, | was lenient on them and this 
policy worked for me. In addition, what they learned along the way is that money is a means to 
an end but not a thing to be worshipped or idolized on its own. My children are kind and caring; 
may the God of our benevolent father Sraga protect them. 


The love between me and Endale was so strong that whenever we walked together, we had our 
heads locked in each other’s arms. We poured all the kolo (roasted grain) we brought from home 
into one of our pockets (his or mine) and we both ate the snack from that same place. If people 
gave us money for candies, they made sure to mention it was for both of us because most of 
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them knew how close we were. I’ve never forgiven what one woman did by giving coins to Endale 
saying it was all his while she could clearly see we were close friends. 


Regardless of how and where Endale got his money, it belonged to us both and with it we ate 
paste (pastry akin to doughnut), bought candies, drank tea and watched movies. One of those 
days after we returned from the cinema, Endale was bothered by the noise of leftover coins in 
his pocket. He asked me what to do with them because he had no explanation for their source in 
case someone at home wanted to know. But before either of us could consider the matter at any 
depth, he ended all his worries by removing the coins from his pocket and throwing them into 
the crowd of eucalyptus trees inside Zawde’s compound. 


While all this was happening, | was still paying proper attention to my schoolwork. But Endale 
who used to be a good student started to falter. And Abbabba Assore’s explosiveness made him 
too wary. One day while in first grade, as soon as we reached our school grounds, Endale turned 
around and ran away ina sprint. | chased after him but couldn’t catch up. When | met him after 
school, | asked him why he ran so frantically earlier. He answered, “Didn’t you see? Gofer was 
about to hit me with his stick so | ran and got away from him.” | gathered the scary Gofer, our 
school guard, was tormenting Endale both in reality and in his imagination. 


Among his children, the only one who faced up to Abbabba Assore even in the slightest way was 
Yilma. Until recently, he was managing their household after taking over from his father. Their 
house was at one point invaded by ants and Abbabba Assore wanted to burn some rubber 
because the smoke was believed to have a repelling effect on ants. He called over Yilma and 
instructed him to bring a guma (a mispronunciation of goma in Amharic which means “rubber”). 
Yilma brought a heavy stick instead pretending he misunderstood what he was asked. Abbabba 
Assore blew up saying, “Can’t you hear? | said guma!” Yilma replied, “Abaye (another fond name 
for one’s father), what | brought you is guma.” But after a pause he added, “I see, | just 
understood; what you want is goma.” (Guma means “stick” in Guragegna) Abbabba Assore in 
turn said, “You, a kid just born yesterday, tmokemukegnaleh?” Again mispronouncing the last 
word which should be tkomkegnaleh, meaning “are you kidding me?” 


To conclude about Endale, it took some time but he eventually had to deal with questions having 
to do with missing funds. After a gap occurred in our grade level, the types of friends we hung 
out with and the directions of our lives in general diverged as well. 


The water from the wells in our area was not fit for drinking or even washing clothes, forcing us 
to go in search of a house connected to the municipal water supply in order to buy water from 
the owners. Before the arrival of the municipal waterline in the village, we bought from those 
who owned a well with the best quality of water by comparison. Abbabba Assore’s house was 
the first from our village to get connected to the municipal line but | don’t remember them selling 
water to anyone. 


As for me, because | didn’t have a change of clothes for school, | had to wash what | had every 
Saturday. Like the other villagers, | had to walk far to buy water. | always struggled to carry back 
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the water-filled pail that stood at half my height. It bounced off my legs as | walked with it and 
required every bit of muscle in my body to bring it back home. Abbabba Assore happened to 
notice my heroic effort in this regard while sitting by his door one day. He later called over 
Endale’s stepmother Weizero (Mrs.) Atsede and said to her, “Let Tadesse take water for washing 
his clothes from us for free from now on.” If I’m not wrong, our house wasn’t connected to the 
municipal waterline for a couple of years after that which means Abbabba Assore’s generosity 
went a long way in removing a great burden from me in terms of water purchase and transport. 


One Saturday, some of the village kids were playing gathered in a bunch near me as | was washing 
my clothes on a bret mtad. Among them was Abbabba Assore’s grandson, Bekure. His mother 
Abebech grew up in the village like me and Bekure is her firstborn child. His father Gashe 
Woldeyes was more advanced than the rest of the villagers. He could read and write Amharic 
and was never seen without wearing a tie as if it was glued to his neck. The only thing Bekure and 
the other children had in common was their age. His clothes and standard of living were no match 
to theirs. He always wore shoes whereas the others could only dream of such luxury. 


On that specific day, Bekure removed his shoes and stood barefoot, wanting to be like the other 
kids. When his friends saw his feet touching the ground, they were in for a major shock and 
reacted by shouting, “Etiye Abebu! Etiye Abebu!” (Etiye is an informal title of respect for an elder 
female; Abebu is an affectionate form of Abebech) and began running to his house, leaving him 
behind and arriving there short-breathed. When asked what the problem was, they answered, 
“Bekure has taken off his shoes and is walking around barefoot.” | was very surprised to see those 
kids, who never wore shoes in their lifetime, being so worried about their friend besmirching his 
feet in an attempt to be like them out of monotony of his shoe-clad life that they sacrificed their 
game-time to beat each other in reaching his mother in order to plead with her so that she may 
whisk him away from the great tragedy they witnessed. Was it possible their young mind had 
figured out that going down in standard of living was a horrible experience? Or did they believe 
they were predestined for a substandard life of walking barefoot while Bekure was somehow 
exempted from this misery? In any case their behavior on that day never ceases to amaze me. 


It’s said that when Lenin preached his socialist ideology that was to set free the oppressed class, 
he always showed up wearing immaculate attire, complete with a vest and a decorative kerchief 
in his chest pocket. One day as usual when he was addressing people from the underclass who 
were visibly in a state of destitution, one of them noticed the difference in the appearance of 
Lenin and his audience and interrupted him by saying, “Our teacher Lenin, | think you’re trying 
to deceive us. You don’t look like us and can’t stand for our rights. One can tell by how you are 
dressed. If you were really fighting for us, you would have come here looking like us.” Lenin 
realized if he couldn’t provide a convincing rebuttal to this sharp criticism, his whole plan to bring 
a revolution to Russia would be in jeopardy. “Listen my brother,” said Lenin, “you should 
understand that the goal of my struggle is to pull all of you up to my level and let you stay there 
in comfort, not to bring myself down to the deplorable state you currently exist in.” With that he 
was able to intensify the revolutionary movement, so says the legend. 
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The little kids, who condemned themselves to a life of barefoot survival by saying only Bekure 
was privileged to wear shoes, did not have someone like Lenin who encouraged them to have 
self-confidence and accept that there was nothing that could stop them from attaining for 
themselves everything that Bekure had. In a place dominated by poverty and never-ending 
problems, one can only think about making it to the next day, not about hope and building a 
bright future. That’s probably why Bekure studied hard and managed to become a successful 
engineer with a master’s degree whereas many of the kids who grew up with him playing the 
same games never got off the ground or ended up underground in the soil they were so 
disheartened to see Bekure step on unprotected. | think the Book’s saying, “To those who have 
will be given but from those who don’t will be taken,” perfectly matches the story of Bekure and 
his friends. It’s a historical fact that Lenin’s and his associates’ promise to bring forth total equality 
and fulfillment to all humanity has ended in a major fiasco and those of us who passed through 
the brutal process can attest to what happened. Yet | believe Lenin and his friends will be 
redeemed by history only because their intentions were basically good. 


My father’s and Abbabba Assore’s shops were next-door to each other. They sold jewelry and 
church related items as well as cultural souvenirs. Their business area was known as Gutcha Tera 
(Jewelry District). The ornaments they sold were made from silver, nickel, copper, brass, tin or 
aluminum and they included items such as earrings, necklaces, all types of neck crosses, ankle 
bracelets, finger rings, neck rings, wrist bracelets and weleba (a crown-like hair decoration). Iron 
awls, lancets and aluminum earwax removers were also sold. These objects were made by 
various jewelers and craftsmen working at different locations. For instance, Ato (Mr.) Haile Sidelil 
was a renowned expert in neck crosses. And Ato Wube was well-known for his skills in making 
neck and finger rings. 


Among the church items sold in Gutcha Tera, the main ones were tsinatsil (a percussion 
instrument), all kinds of crosses, leaning sticks, chira (ceremonial whisk), drums, bells and gulilat 
(a decorative metallic crown placed atop a typical Ethiopian Orthodox church). 


And some of the traded cultural goods included shields covered with stretched buffalo or ox hide, 
spears, swords, daggers, animal horns used by medieval or tribal soldiers to carry seasoned 
pepper and items such as goblets, shot cups and spoons that were made of horn. Gureza (colobus 
monkey) and zebra skins were also sold. 


Either the shop owners purchased items at the jewelers’ or craftsmen’s workshops or the artisans 
visited the traders to make sales. Every Saturday morning, | made rounds at workshops to pick 
up the items that my father had ordered which | then brought to the shop. 


| had the chance to observe how jewelry was made at Ato Wube’s workshop on many occasions. 
A hole with an approximate depth of 30 cm was dug in the ground and filled with charcoal which 
was then fired up and kept flaming at high temperatures. This was done using blowers that 
supplied air to the charcoal via pipes buried below ground. Next a small mug-shaped clay jar was 
heated on the fire until it became red hot. If the metal to be used was brass, pieces of that metal 
were dropped into the clay jar using pincers with long handles. The fire intensity was maintained 
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with the blowers until the metal pieces melted completely. In parallel to this process, a mold was 
prepared by filling a mixture of charcoal-powder and sawdust inside a rectangular metal box with 
a lid. The box had an elongated area and a hole on one side for pouring in molten metal. After 
flattening the mixture perfectly inside the box, the shapes of the desired jewelry were stamped 
on it by making careful use of the available space to produce as many shapes as possible. Then 
narrow canals were carved out in the mold by creating one long channel in the middle that came 
down from the side-hole of the box and branched out to link to the imprinted shapes. The metal 
box’s lid was then closed and the clay jar was picked up with pincers to pour molten brass into 
the box via its side-hole until the mold filled up. After the molten metal cooled, the lid was 
removed and the contents of the box were emptied on the floor. The formed jewelry was held 
up using pincers from out of the debris of charcoal-powder and sawdust and the shapes were 
separated by cutting out the connecting wires produced by molten metal that cooled in the 
canals. These wires were recycled as the process was repeated as many times as needed to reach 
the required number of ornaments. In the final step, the items were filed to smooth them out 
and washed in a bowl of chemical solutions for silver or gold plating. 


Once a customer purchased one of these ornaments, the plating came off within months, 
revealing the real identity of the metal behind the facade. At this point the item was either 
thrown away or ended up being derided by others as the wearer’s load or burden as opposed to 
a decoration. Plating was not done on iron, tin or aluminum jewelry, making their identity well- 
known and allowing them to preserve their value by staying the same throughout time. The ones 
that got in trouble were the materials which attained different looks through the power of 
plating. I’ve learned from my life experience that this fact applies to people as well as metals. 


In the evenings, one of our regular tasks was to work on nickel and silver jewelry pieces to give 
them vintage looks. Nickel and silver items bought from jewelers were first darkened by exposing 
them to smoke from a kerosene lamp. They were then rubbed repeatedly for long durations with 
rags soaked in plenty of oil. In the end they came out with very antique-like appearance. A tourist 
to Addis Ababa never left without visiting Gutcha Tera and when he demanded vintage jewelry, 
nickel and silver items that passed through the smoke and oil treatment were presented to him. 


Arguments between artisans and traders were quite common. The artisan would take an advance 
payment but fail to deliver what he promised or would even disappear totally. And the trader 
wouldn’t pay for the item he bought on credit on time. “Il don’t have any money now since | 
haven’t sold the item yet. What can | do?” would say the trader as an excuse. My trips to 
workshops on Saturdays included receiving items that advance fees had already been paid for. 
“How is it that adults can’t keep their promises to each other?” | would ask myself and wonder 
in bewilderment. Had they behaved honorably, | wouldn’t have been robbed of my sweet sleep 
on Saturday mornings. 


Endale and | were at the shop one day when Abbabba Assore saw us greeting a guy we knew as 


he was passing by. Abbabba Assore then gave money to Endale saying, “Go catch up to him 
before he goes too far and buy him something nice.” 
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Unfortunately, Abbabba Assore was known more for his irritable temperament than his 
generosity. He never liked arguing with customers and with the added fact that the prices he 
asked didn’t fluctuate much, his attitude was “Hit the road if it doesn’t suit you!” If he became 
angry with someone, he retorted “What a haunted man!” and walked away ruffling his netela 
(traditional Ethiopian clothing draped around the shoulders) that dragged on the ground as he 
moved. He suffered from bouts of uninterrupted coughing that flared up when he was very angry, 
making the situation one of a double whammy for him. 


As the young generation started to form their own eder and equb, even the elders who knew 
Abbabba Assore very well began gradually staying away from him. | saw the old being taken over 
by the new. | observed one’s directness wasn’t enough by itself. | was his admirer even though | 
was just a kid. My feeling wasn’t simply the result of the favor he did for me by letting me use 
water from their house. | also felt | really knew him better than others. He despised evasiveness, 
deception, mixing up matters and carelessness. Although my real parent was the goodhearted 
Sraga, because | was brought up by the whole village like many Ethiopians, Abbabba Assore’s 
legacy will stay with me forever. 


Despite his proclivity for anger, Abbabba Assore had a soft side to him. He had a handsome face 
with a tan complexion and a smile that revealed his nice set of teeth. When he laughed so did 
everybody else. But surely this was a rather rare occurrence. 


On one occasion, my father was away attending the annual celebration of St. Gabriel’s Day at the 
St. Gabriel’s Church in Kulbi town in Hararghe region (the church is in the eastern part of Ethiopia 
and it’s commonly visited by Orthodox Christians on this particular day as a pilgrimage) and this 
led to my becoming a representative for my father at the equb gathering being held at Abbabba 
Assore’s house. Unlike my frequent informal visits there to spend the day playing in their yard, 
this time | showed up with confidence for official business. The house was filled with people from 
Muhr, all busily consuming kolo and tela. It seemed the main task that occupied Emmamma (an 
informal title for an elderly woman) Atsede during each week was the preparation for the equb 
meeting every Sunday. When the draw was made to decide who would take that day’s collection, 
my father’s name was picked. The members crossed themselves exclaiming, “See the work of 
Gabriel!” And | wondered, “So God takes bribes too?” (counting my father’s pilgrimage as one 
half of a quid-pro-quo). Then Abbabba Assore said in an impassive tone, “Tadesse bring those 
who can stand in for you as guarantors and take the money.” Believing he was serious, | got up 
and said, “Abbabba so and so over here, and Abbabba so and so over there please be my 
guarantors.” Everyone burst out laughing. Then Abbabba Assore said, “Don’t worry, have a seat.” 
He must have felt sorry for me after making me the butt of his mockery. But as soon | sat down 
after suffering that humiliation, | was burnt some more by the comment of the person sitting 
next to me who said, “Stay put; we don’t need a kid acting like an adult.” | remember that 
person’s name and face to this day. 


From our village, another person whom | remember very well is Emmamma Sijat. She moved to 
Addis Ababa before the Italian invasion (before 1936) but she barely spoke Amharic. We were all 
surprised and baffled by that. When | first arrived in Addis Ababa, she asked me what my name 
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was and | told her, “Tadesse.” She then asked, “What else can | call you?” I’m not sure how it 
came to me but | said, “Kegn Azmach” (an aristocratic title of rank). All her life, she called me 
Kegn Azmach and never Tadesse. | always noticed the confused expressions of people who came 
from other areas and didn’t know the background story whenever she addressed me as Kegn 
Azmach. lf the spies of the Emperor had known about this, | would have been jailed for 
impersonating a ranking aristocrat of the monarchy. 


Emmamma Sijat raised her daughter Lezeb’s children by having them brought to Addis Ababa 
from the countryside. Among them, | know Kinfu and Aberash very well. Kinfu arrived first and 
he got not just what he asked for but much more from his grandmother. He received extensive 
attention when it came to his nutrition and clothing. He was woken up early every morning 
because Emmamma Sijat couldn’t bear leaving for the market without feeding him. The attention 
and caring he was getting was so much that he found it nauseating. At the time | was either in 
tenth or eleventh grade. | had to get up early just like him, not to be fed but to get a head start 
on my eighty-minute journey on foot along the Entoto road (Entoto is a mountain in the north 
side of Addis Ababa). If | happened to have some coins, | ate a paste or two to soothe my stomach 
which, in all probability, wasn’t fed well the previous night to begin with. 


One morning as | was getting ready to leave for school after waking up bright and early as usual, 
| suddenly heard a noise. At first | thought it was a cat or a dog. But when the noise persisted, | 
turned to look in the direction of the sound and felt | could make out the face of a person. When 
| came closer it turned out to be the sleep deprived Kinfu. “What’s wrong?” | asked. Without 
hesitation and the slightest hint of shame he said, “You know the people in our house have no 
praise for you even if you keep eating for them over and over.” | stared at him not believing what 
| just heard. | thought, “So there is a world like this right under my nose?” | was extremely 
astonished by it all. Kinfu’s words ring in my ears to this day. My father knew | wasn’t comfortable 
in the house so he supported me with whatever little money he could muster. And Brhane did 
his best to help me from afar. 


Once Yilma and Kinfu were smoking cigarettes hiding somewhere but they happened to be seen 
by Yilma’s mother who told on Kinfu to Emmamma Sijat. But she concealed Yilma’s participation 
in the act. Emmamma Sijat rushed into their house and found Kinfu doing homework. She 
confronted him by asking, “Kinfu, so you are smoking cigarettes now?” When he knew he was 
found out, he wanted to turn the table around and become the victim instead of the offender by 
using his intimate knowledge of his grandmother’s weakness. “Emaye (fond word for mother or 
grandmother), if | ever smoked, let Him (God) break me like this ruler” and broke his ruler. He 
continued, “Let Him tear me apart like this paper” and tore a sheet of paper in half. This quickly 
got on the sympathetic side of Enmamma Sijat, making her change her tune immediately and 
she ended up saying, “Yes you’re correct. They told me that to make us quarrel. | know you'll 
never do such a thing.” She proceeded to send him out with money to buy a replacement for the 
broken ruler as a compensation of sorts and an additional amount so that he could refresh 
himself with some food and soda while he was on the ruler shopping trip. 
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His sister Aberash and my younger sister Tsige are childhood friends. Someone saw them eating 
paste one day and reported the incident to my stepmother Elifnesh because it was taboo for girls 
to eat that type of delicacy considered street food. My stepmother in turn told on Aberash to 
Emmamma Sijat after giving Tsige a good beating and she made sure to inform Emmamma Sijat 
that Tsige had gotten the punishment she deserved. Emmamma Sijat had Aberash brought to the 
house urgently and locked the door from the inside. She then let Aberash rest on bed under a 
gabi (blanket-like clothing made from traditional fabric) and fed her well too. Next she started 
hitting an empty part of the bed with a stick by making sure people outside could hear the 
banging. The concerned neighbors began pleading with her to stop the beating fearing Aberash 
could end up with a severe disability from that kind of punishment. “Emmamma please stop. 
Forgive her for today,” they kept saying. Aberash probably had to stuff a ball of cloth in her mouth 
to stop herself from laughing out loud. 


When comparing the problems Kinfu and | faced, I’ll say | was the lucky one. Kinfu was shielded 
from challenges whereas | passed through them. The scripture says, “Since you don’t know when 
I’m coming, always be on the lookout.” | was prepared for a test which | took and passed. Kinfu 
was denied this opportunity. As a result he hasn’t moved an inch from where he was forty-five 
years ago. It has been over twenty-five years since Emmamma Sijat died and the only difference 
in Kinfu’s life between now and then is that today no one wakes him up early in the morning to 
bother him about eating a meal. He can therefore enjoy his sleep without interruption for as long 
as he wants while his children grow up without much attention. 


When Kinfu’s sister Aberash got married to Alemayehu, | was the one who approved the union 
on her side in place of her father. But they are always fighting for one reason or another and we 
reconcile them back each time Aberash shows up at my door following one of their frequent 
outbursts. When we ask her what their problem is, she responds, “Jealousy!” Alemayehu’s reply 
to the same question is “Gossip!” | never tire of reconciling them back because | don’t want their 
marriage to end. But my counterpart on Alemayhu’s side must have been so exhausted by their 
continuous disagreements that at one point he came over to me and suggested that we make 
them get a divorce. The fact that such an idea came from the groom’s side was a surprise to me 
as it isn’t a customary occurrence in our culture. | don’t think Alemayehu had asked him to 
approach me but in any case | sent him back saying “no” to his proposal. There was also one thing 
he didn’t know about Aberash which | did. Every time the two of them got back together after an 
altercation, she completely spilled her guts to Ale (fond name for Alemayehu). This is a lesson for 
all of us that siding with one party when quelling down a fighting couple is never good for the 
health of the relationship between the couple and the intervening individuals. 


Regarding this, | learned a big lesson when | was in Muhr Sefer from Etiye Wegu, my uncle 
Woldesenbet Goraga’s wife. The two of them fought all the time over the same issues of jealousy 
and gossip. On a particular day he threw a glass at her and injured her head, causing her to bleed 
profusely. Everybody said, “This is it. They are divorcing.” The village elders sat to reconcile them. 
But Wegu refused to get back together and she was begged earnestly to change her mind. She 
then conferred with her sister, my stepmother Elifnesh, privately and my stepmother told her to 
insist on not reconciling unless she wanted to die. When Wegu returned to the elders they found 
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out she was even more determined to avoid reuniting with Woldesenbet. But after repeated 
efforts, they managed to convince Wegu to make peace by ruling that Wolde (fond name for 
Woldesenbet) pay a compensation to her for the wrongs he committed. As soon as Wegu 
rejoined Wodesenbet and their relationship was back on track, she revealed to him Elifnesh’s 
advice to her about never getting back together with him. From that point on Woldesenbet 
viewed Elifnesh as his bitter enemy. | don’t think he ever forgave her for what she said. | was very 
young at the time, but this lesson still lives with me. When a rift occurs between a husband and 
wife, | never advise them to divorce. I’m always in favor of a reconciliation. I’m no fool. 


Another memory | have from my Muhr Sefer days is one having to do with Teklu who was 
Abbabba Assore’s shopkeeper for a period. He was the youngest to fill that position among many 
who worked at the shop in that capacity. When customers asked him for credit, he resisted a 
little but eventually gave in feeling sorry for them. But afterwards we often saw him loudly 
arguing with those who failed to pay back their debts. He walked away from the ones who 
adamantly refused to pay by leaving it to God to deal with them as He saw fit. His characteristic 
look-up-to-the-sky gesture gave that away at the end of such exchanges. He was deliberately 
taken advantage of by those who knew his weakness in this regard. After managing to convince 
him to sell them an item on credit, they made fun of him by saying, “Let him insult us out and 
let’s go on our way!” Because of these and other issues, he found himself under serious stress. 
When | showed up at the shop once, | saw him getting ready to close the window and | asked 
him, “Teklu, are you leaving to pick up something?” He replied, “No I’m closing up to kill myself.” 
| begged and pleaded with him to change his mind, expending much energy as | spoke, sometimes 
without making much sense. When it appeared to me he was absolutely resolute about his 
decision, | simply left. When | returned in twenty minutes or so, Teklu was inside the shop with 
the window open. He was brooding with his arms crossed. | don’t think we exchanged any words 
because we were somewhat embarrassed by our earlier interaction. “You’re still here?” | thought 
to myself. He too probably said in his head, “Yes | changed my mind. In any case you’re no good. 
How could you leave me alone without telling anyone else?” Others who heard the story similarly 
faulted me for my irresponsible action. I’m not sure what happened to me on that day. If he had 
died, who knows, when his soul was sent to Hell for being too impatient, mine could have ended 
up in the same place for failing to safeguard her brother. Because Teklu stayed alive for my sake 
too, when he finally reaches Heaven’s gate at the appointed time, | beg St. Michael to have mercy 
and not refuse his soul entry for being too restless. 


The geographic neighbors of Muhr Sefer were as follows. On the east side was the compound of 
Fitawrari (an aristocratic title of rank) Gebremariam whose grandson Alemayehu Haile was a 
member of the Derg. Bordering along the west and south sides was the village of people from 
Sodo Guragie (an ethnic subgroup of the Guragies). And on the northside was the compound of 
King Woldegiorgis. Further out, west and south of Sodo Sefer (Sodo Neighborhood) was found a 
large village built during the Italian occupation to settle people with blindness and other 
disabilities. The village was called Tureta Sefer (Retirement Neighborhood). North of Tureta Sefer 
was located an area with the largest population of Adere (an ethnic group from eastern Ethiopia) 
people outside of the town of Harar (the town of main residence for the Adere people). This 
village was named Adere Sefer (Adere Neighborhood). 
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Although the residents of Tureta Sefer received government rations, many of them begged in the 
streets for supplementary income. At that time the customary amount given to a beggar at any 
one instance was just a single cent. We used to see many disabled residents of the village pass 
by as we talked incessantly gathered on and around a large ball-shaped rock we called git arttib 
(butt wetter) that sat on one side of a wide dirt-road that separated Tureta Sefer from our area. 
This was how we killed time normally after school or after a game of soccer. The disabled people 
suffered from blindness and leg deformations or paralysis. The ones with leg issues walked by 
limping or using walking sticks or crutches for support. Some had to crawl on their hands and 
knees or even slide on the ground because of the severity of their condition. Those who couldn’t 
go too far out to beg sat by the dirt road and pleaded for contributions in the names of various 
Bible figures. If they didn’t have a good day of alms collection, the tone of their supplication 
sounded more like an admonishment. We used to recognize this change in the manner of their 
call and say among ourselves, “It must have been a low-income day, they have moved on to 
condemnation.” 


On their way back home after a day of alms gathering, those who could go to town made 
contributions of their own to the ones who couldn’t. It was very strange to us to see beggars 
giving alms to each other. As we witnessed a needy one helping another needy person, 
unfortunately we also observed able-bodied individuals abusing the disabled. Some kids played 
a cruel prank on the blind residents of Tureta Sefer by watering a part of the dirt road and making 
it slippery. They waited with anticipation for a blind person to arrive at the spot and when he 
slipped and fell unceremoniously, they reacted with hysterical laughter and withdrew from the 
area. But the blame should not fall on them alone because we must also be held responsible for 
what happened. First we shouldn’t even have let them set up the prank to begin with. Second 
we could have warned the blind people before they fell into the pranksters’ traps. Third we 
actually pretended to have seen nothing and waited quietly in hopes of enjoying a good laugh at 
the pranks’ success. But after the incident, we would hypocritically comment, “What twisted kids! 
Very rude!” 


On one side of Tureta Sefere, there was a long ridge formed by rushing flood waters. My village 
friends and | used to go down there and spend a whole day playing slide on it. To prepare the 
ridge for our game, we first poured water on it from the nearby stream. When it became wet 
enough, we pressed it down with our hands to tighten and smooth it out perfectly. We then used 
our fingers to dig out a narrow canal in the middle of the ridge all along its length. The width of 
the canal measured the size of a heel on one’s foot. Once the slide was ready we stretched out 
our arms as if to fly, placed our right heel atop the canal and sped down the path hoping gravity 
would carry us far and out. Those with good balance and intrepid hearts went the farthest. The 
ones that fell early from lack of balance or self-confidence brought down everyone behind them. 
After playing the game for several rounds, we washed our mud-covered clothes in the stream 
and laid them out to dry in the sun before putting them back on. If the day wasn’t sunny we 
simply put the wet clothes back on for them to dry by drawing heat from our bodies. The game 
of slide took a toll on the back of our shorts, causing them to rub out and tear before any other 
part of the garments. This made us spend hours fixing the tears with needle and thread. 
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When | was attending university, our geography teacher, Mesfin Woldemariam, once asked us, 
“What are the causes of soil erosion?” We answered that we didn’t know anything besides the 
normal causes such as water, wind, etc. His response was, “How can you not mention the Imperial 
Highway Authority that exposes soil to erosion on roadsides in the name of construction?” If he 
saw our slide ground by Tureta Sefere, he would have made us part of his sarcasm that could 
have remained in his students’ memory indefinitely. 


The other game we played involved reading digits on car license plates. We began by distributing 
digits among ourselves. For example, one player could get the digits 2 and 6 while another 
received 1 and 4. We then sat down by a roadside and counted how many times each digit 
showed up on the license plates of passing cars. The player with the highest tally won. | had the 
ability to remember the license plate number of a car for a long time. During freshman year at 
the university, we had a classmate, Patricia Shilong, whose father drove a car painted blue and 
white. When | saw the car again in different colors years later, | pointed it out and said to my 
friends, “Look! There is the car that Patricia Shilong’s father drove.” When they asked me how | 
knew, | told them | could tell by its plate number of 1258. This was in the good old days. Lately | 
have trouble recalling something even from the previous day. Everything has its time. 


Unlike the playground shortage these days, there were many places we could choose from to 
play soccer in. We played matches against other teams at several locations in King Woldegiorgis’ 
compound and in other villages. As long as our captain Kinfu Tedla was with us, we felt very 
confident and rarely lost a game. Until we upgraded to plastic or canvas balls, Kinfu made them 
for us from cloths. Kinfu’s father was a tailor who worked from home. He believed attending a 
modern school was the same as becoming Catholic. This led to Kinfu and his older brother Sahle 
being prevented from going to such a school referred to as English School in the vernacular of 
the day. As Abbabba Tedla’s sewing machine operated away making all kinds of vibratory noises, 
Kinfu’s task was to sit next to his father and read the Book of Psalms. If he made a mistake, he 
got a knock on the head. After he finished reading, he prepared the ball we would play with on 
that day. When | look back on this, | feel that those of us who attended school during the day 
played not only with the balls he made for us but also with his time and future destiny. 


Kinfu was also the leader and coordinator of our group for Buhe (a holiday on the Orthodox 
Christian calendar where kids earn money and bread by chanting songs while beating the ground 
with the ends of sticks). It took some maneuvers on my part for me to be able to join our village’s 
Buhe group. I’m not sure if they refused my request because of my young age or because there 
were already too many kids in the group. | asked them nicely several times to let me in but they 
remained adamant. | didn’t want to be the odd one out especially after my friend Endale 
managed to join them. | thought of a plan and went to Emmamma Sijat who | knew liked me and 
would help me out in this matter. | told her they wouldn’t let me join their group and asked her 
if she could help me by not giving them anything when they came to her house singing. It was 
well known she normally gave a good amount to Buhe kids. She agreed not to without a problem. 
| then asked the people living in the houses in front of our village to do the same for me and they 
too responded positively. When Kinfu and his group came to Emmamma Sijat’s house singing 
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“Hoya Hoye!” (the Buhe song), they were turned away without any gift. They were baffled by that 
because it was an uncommon occurrence. They might have had a suspicion about my 
involvement because they had seen me standing nearby when they came over. But they went to 
the next house anyway and ended up with the same result. | then approached them and said, “If 
you had let me join, they’d have given you something.” They replied, “Alright, join us.” 


The Buhe celebrations start on the night of August 17 and end in the afternoon of August 19. We 
divided the collected money and bread at Mulugeta Abdisa’s house. The money was equally 
shared among us but the rolls of bread were disbursed through a grab-to-win contest. | only 
watched this contest on the sidelines because | didn’t enjoy it. | remember how Mulugeta’s 
mother always urged me on to join in and grab some bread for myself. 


With our share of the money, Endale and | bought paint tools, sheets of paper and colored 
powder to create artworks. We sold most of these artworks but we saved some for people who 
rewarded us money for them on Enqutatash (Enqutatash is Ethiopian New Year on which it’s 
customary to present artworks as gifts to relatives and neighbors who reciprocated with small 
gifts of money). At the top of my list of reliable New Year’s artwork benefactors were Emnmamma 
Sijat, Aunt Askale, Abbabba Memire and Abbabba Assore. We received money ranging from ten 
to fifty cents for our artworks. We used some of the money to satisfy our need for paste and 
samosas but spent most of it to buy school materials for the next season that began on 
September 28. 


One of the open grounds where we often played soccer was Sqwar Meda (Sugar Field). A hospital 
was later built at this site originally named Leul (Prince) Mekonnen Hospital but renamed Tikur 
Anbessa (Black Lion) after the Derg took power. The ground got its name from its gray look caused 
by the lime content in its soil. Since we played barefoot, the plastic ball we used cut up the skin 
on the upper side of our feet, letting lime enter. | remember the painful burning sensation caused 
by the lime that | felt while lying in bed well into the night. But this was all forgotten in the 
morning so what eventually prevented us from going to Sqwar Meda were Swedish bulldozers. 
The new hospital at Sgwar Meda was built with Swedish aid and anyone who was ever treated 
there thanked the Swedish government and wished Prince Mekonnen eternal life in heaven. 
These days | see that the shortage of playgrounds for children has become a concern not given 
the attention it deserves. Childhood without outdoor games is unimaginable. Downplaying this 
children’s right is a huge mistake. A kid not given proper care will grow up to be resentful which 
isn’t a good thing for anyone. 


Near Sqwar Meda there was a compound where Protestants taught about their religion. Its name 
was Sudan Interior Mission. | think the preachers weren’t allowed to leave their grounds as they 
always stayed behind their fence standing on rocks for better visibility while attempting to 
capture the attention of passersby with pleading looks. Protestants do not believe in the power 
of the Virgin Mary to act as an intercessor to have sins purged, causing Orthodox Christians who 
hold the opposite view, to hate them to the point of calling them anti-Mary. On one Wednesday 
or Friday (both are days of Orthodox Christian fasting), on our way back after playing soccer in 
Sqwar Meda, we saw two preachers looking out from behind their fence as usual. We felt like 
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badgering them and approached one of them to ask, “What does your book say?” He in turn 
inquired, “On what?” We said, “On fasting for example.” He said, “The Book says ‘One who fasts 
should not laugh at one who doesn’t, and one who doesn’t fast should not laugh at one who 
does.’” What we were taught was that anyone who didn’t fast would end up burning in Hell for 
eternity, therefore we found the idea that one could skip fasting if he felt like it to be an even 
worse sin than being against the Virgin Mary. We felt their book must have been written by the 
Devil. But we asked to see his book and it turned out to be a real Bible. We all read the Gospels 
in Geez (old Ethiopian language still in use by the Orthodox Church) but we didn’t understand 
their meaning. We asked the preacher to show us the passage he quoted to us earlier. He did so 
and we were very surprised. 


| was a strict Orthodox Christian like my relatives and started to makfel (to fast the whole day on 
the eve of Easter) when | was a small kid. When | decided to go through makfel for the very first 
time, my father found out about it and suggested | shouldn’t do it because | was too young. But 
| refused to listen to him. On Good Friday, | overheard him say, “Prepare some food and I'll feed 
him before | leave for work tomorrow morning.” Well | wasn’t to be stopped that easily. The next 
morning | got up early and hid among the eucalyptus trees inside King Woldegiorgis’ compound. 
My father looked for me that morning without success and left for work late. He saw me looking 
tired when he came back in the evening and asked for food to be brought which he tried to feed 
me but | resisted saying there was no way | was going to eat after coming that far. My father then 
left me alone saying, “Let him die then if that’s what he wants.” When we broke the fast on our 
return from church at daybreak the next morning, | actually came close to dying, requiring water 
to be poured into my mouth to revive me. Then the next year | think, when | was accompanying 
Abbabba to Teklehaimanot Church to welcome Easter with prayers, | smelled alcohol in the 
breath of some priests who walked past us. | asked my father, “They couldn’t have been drinking 
since yesterday, how’s that their breath smells of alcohol?” He answered, “My son, doing what 
God says is the important thing, following what priests do has no use.” It didn’t make sense to 
me. | thought, “Even | was doing makfel at my age, how’s is that alcohol was flowing down the 
throats of priests? Them of all people?” Before | could find a response to this question, the inquiry 
would be raised again down the road from Teklye (referring to Teklehaimanot Church in 
affectionate way) in the district of the anti-Mary, resulting in my betrayal of my faith. 


After our encounter with the Protestant preacher, as soon as | got home, | asked our maid 
Tameche to bring me some food with meat wot (traditional Ethiopian food halfway between a 
sauce and stew) if there was any left from the previous day. She asked, “Why?” (it was a fasting 
day on which eating meat wasn’t allowed) | answered concisely, “To eat.” She brought me the 
food but she believed | was just kidding. She didn’t think | would break the fasting rules because 
she knew | followed my faith strictly. But | went ahead and devoured it all. She was stunned by 
what she saw and feared | might not be well mentally. The whole village heard what happened. 
When my father came home, they gingerly told him about my transgression. He sat there thinking 
silently for a bit and said, “If he wants to have his soul condemned, what can | do?” He effectively 
removed any responsibility for my soul from himself. 
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At times we ended up getting into stone throwing fights in and around our soccer grounds against 
kids from Adere Sefer. The main reason for the altercation was usually a bunch of kids who ran 
away with the Adere guys’ balls by waiting until they were accidentally kicked too far out of play. 
The Adere kids would get extremely angry and want to squabble with anyone nearby. They would 
start arguing first but that would eventually lead to insults. We called them “Adere, his butt is 
berbere” (berbere means “pepper”) and they called us, “Abesha, his head is medosha” (Abesha 
is another word for “Ethiopian” and medosha means “hammer”) as if to forget or deny their 
Abesha identity. Then the main episode of the fight would begin. If our hero Kassu was with us, 
we won most of the time because his presence made us fight with great courage. 


What | learned as a kid from the soccer games and the stone hurling fights was that to be a leader 
requires skill but to win, the followers must also have unwavering confidence in their leader. 


In those days very few people owned radios. One of our pastimes was listening to radio programs 
at publicly installed speakers. On most evenings we walked to one such “public radio” location in 
Merkato (a very large market area in Addis Ababa) at a place called Kaport Tera a little further 
down from the 4" Police Precinct. There we listened to the news and some music before 
returning home. We especially made sure not to miss the once weekly music request program. 
The whole process of gathering in our village ahead of time, walking together to the speaker 
location, finding spots to sit on and finally hearing the radio program we came for was a fulfilling 
experience by itself because we were putting in effort to achieve something. 


A person can’t be happy just because he has all the things he desires. The ability to acquire things 
at one’s whim can make those things meaningless because of the absence of satisfaction that can 
only come from effort applied to achieve a goal. A person who wants something is happy when 
he obtains that thing through effort. It might appear the source of his happiness is the object that 
he got but the real reason for his enjoyment is the work involved in bringing about the final 
outcome he desired. The level of happiness achieved depends on the amount of effort applied 
and the type of method selected in reaching one’s goal. Anything gained with ease or through 
deception can’t make a person happy. Once a need is covered or a desired object is obtained, it 
can’t serve as a source of happiness. A new need or desire must occur. Someone who already 
has a radio wants a TV set; a person who already owns shoes wants a bicycle or a car and one 
who has finished elementary school wants to complete high school, etc. People’s needs or desires 
have no end. This could be nature’s way of ensuring the continuity of the human species by 
making people work hard to satisfy their endless needs. 


When | was working at the National Bank, | usually had my laundry done at the Atomic Laundry 
in front of Bedlu Building. One day as the owner Ato Tilahun and | were chatting by the entrance 
of the laundry watching passersby, | asked him, “How’s work?” He said, “It’s good. We are able 
to cover our needs.” | said, “If that’s the case, you must be happy then.” He replied, “It’s not like 
you think.” When | asked, “Why?” He explained, “Most people view money as something they 
need for their daily expenses. But my friends and | have gone past that. The questions that worry 
us now are ‘Will my wealth lag behind others? What kind of lifestyles are others following? 
Among the ones who used to be at my level, which ones have now gone ahead of me?’ So our 
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main goal is now to make sure we don’t come out as losers in the wealth race.” | found the points 
| heard from Tilahun to be very lucid indicators of capitalism’s characteristics, even clearer than 
what | read on the topic in books or learned about in classrooms. 


Before | finish my Muhr Sefer recollections, let me tell a story about what happened once in the 
old Cherg Tera (second-hand clothing market). Cherq Tera was located between the south side 
of Adere Sefer and the north side of Tureta Sefer. Gashe Tessema Bza owned a shop there. 
Garments to be sold were hung on protruding nails and customers tried out items by pointing 
out the ones they wanted and having them brought down. 


Gashe Tessema was Endale’s close relative and served as the secretary of the Muhr “equb.” We 
never saw anyone dressed better than him, meaning before we started going to the cinema. He 
was very handsome. He had straight hair which he continuously combed, letting it lie on one side. 
One can bet he always carried a comb on him. 


Endale and | used to go to his shop occasionally and stare at him pleadingly standing by his side 
in the hope of getting money for tea and “paste.” Once when we were still in alphabet school, 
we were in his shop standing next to him as usual hoping for coins when two Oromo (an ethnicity 
in Ethiopia) men walked in. They asked him to bring down one item after another and kept on 
trying them for a good length of time. But in the end they said they didn’t find anything to their 
liking and as they began getting ready to leave, Tessema was so angry that he started a ruckus. 
The men were taken aback and raised their sticks. Tessema then lunged for one of the men’s 
neck, and in the tussle that followed, the coins in the man’s pocket dropped to the floor. At this 
point Tessema left the man and started jostling around for a share of the coins that the others 
were vying for as well. He then got up and showed what he managed to collect to the men and 
said, “Come and get it if you dare!” While things were still in agitated state, he came over and 
gave us all the coins he picked up. He told us to get out of there and buy tea and “paste” for 
ourselves with the money. Leaving that scene, the two of us went to a “paste” place located along 
the south side of Cherg Tera bordering Dobi Sefer (“Dobi” is a subgroup within the Gurage ethnic 
group). But before we got in, we said to each other, “You know, it’s probably not fair for us to eat 
with this money. We’ll be condemned for it if we do because God won’t be happy about it.” We 
discussed what we should do briefly and decided to give the money to those in need instead of 
eating and drinking with it. We disbursed the whole amount to those begging in the streets. We 
didn’t use a single cent for ourselves. 


Gashe Tessema’s youngest brother Qedru was living in Muhr Sefer after arriving from the 
countryside. He enjoyed laughing and making others laugh with him. He spent the day roaming 
the village and chatting away the time. When their father Bza Gona was near his death, he had 
all his children brought in to ask what their future plans were in order to give them his blessing 
for the fulfilment of their wish. They all told him what was in their heart about their future. But 
Qedru had a strange plan. He said, “Abaye my wish is to be the shepherd of women.” His father 
was shocked and confused. He may have said to himself, “What is this that | brought into the 
world?” But judging by how Qedru’s life turned out to be, we can only assume his father actually 
gave his blessing for Qedru’s wish to come true. 
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| didn’t hear what Gashe Tessema told his father and what kind of blessing his father bestowed 
on him. After | graduated from university, when | was having beer with my childhood friend 
Takele Debela at Mirab Hotel in Merkato, Tessema showed up and began drinking by the counter. 
Within seconds he got into a fight with someone. Tesse (fond name for Tessema) took out his 
gun and began acting very erratically. Eventually though everything was under control after 
others intervened. According to what | heard since | arrived in Canada, Tessema once again ran 
into trouble with another individual. This time with someone younger and bigger than him who 
happened to work in the shop next to his. They somehow got into conflict and Tessema’s 
adversary wouldn’t let up with his insolence and deriding looks. When it all became unbearable 
to him, Tessema took out his gun and killed his nemesis in broad daylight. As | write this Tessema 
is in detention waiting for his fate. | heard the village elders are trying to settle the matter through 
a compensation payment for the life he took. When I sit here and reminisce about Tessema’s life, 
although | don’t know what’s awaiting him, | can’t but wonder how cruel it would be for his 
outstanding hair to fall victim to the razor blade in Kerchele (main prison in Addis Ababa). 


From my childhood memories, one that will remain with me forever is the large exhibition held 
in 1955 at the Old Airport to mark the 25" anniversary of the coronation of Emperor Haile 
Selassie. We went there as a group from our village, but poor kids like us were not allowed into 
the show so police on horseback and on foot kept telling us to leave the area and we basically 
spent the whole day playing hide and seek with them. Toward the end of the day, either we won 
out or the police became too lax but either way we managed to enter the exhibition grounds. 
Because we found them curiously interesting, we mainly concentrated on collecting the freely 
distributed flyers and pamphlets containing advertisements and general information. When we 
reached one section, | saw a pool of water surrounded by attractive rocks and walked over there 
to see it at close range. As | was looking down at the water in admiration, | suddenly slipped and 
fell into the water. | saved myself from drowning by hanging on to the rocks by the edge. | held 
the flyers in one hand, pressed against one of the rocks that | was clinging to and began waiting 
for a passerby who would help me. After a few minutes | saw a man who looked as old as my 
father walking in my direction and | felt great relief. He bent towards me and thinking he meant 
to pick me up, | stretched my empty hand out. But he ignored that hand and instead removed 
the flyers from my other hand and walked away laughing and giving me smug looks. | just couldn’t 
believe it. | never thought such cruelty existed on this earth until that moment. Fortunately 
someone else showed up shortly after and pulled me out. Looking like a puppy drenched in 
torrential rain, | approached a policeman standing nearby and told him, while holding back my 
tears, about the horrific treatment inflicted upon me by the first guy whom | was able to point 
out for the officer. But the policeman didn’t care at all and went his way ignoring me. 


After completing my undergraduate education, | came back to Muhr Sefer and lived at my father’s 
house from 1969 to 1970 before | left to pursue my graduate studies abroad. At the end of each 
workday, | took a taxi to Teklehaimanot Square and before reaching home | usually stopped at 
Asab Hotel for a drink or two. On one particular day | happened to go straight home without 
having drinks. Later | could feel my body was missing what it was accustomed to. | thought with 
fear creeping in me, “I quit smoking after so much struggle and am | now going to fall into an 
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even worse trap?” | decided to take a bold step and promised to myself not to taste anything 
alcoholic for the next nine months. And | kept that promise. 


One evening on my way back home from work, some thieves tried to steal my watch and the 
money in my pocket but | managed to fend off their attack by grappling with them. During the 
tug of war between us as they removed my wristwatch and tried to escape, the metal wristband 
gashed my palm leaving me with a scar still visible today. The robbers numbered about five and 
even though | didn’t make out their faces, | suspect they were among the kids from the area who 
played soccer with us. | was livid thinking, “How could | be treated in such a way in a village | grew 
up stepping on the ground as | wished, playing soccer freely and rejoicing in Buhe celebrations?” 
| felt sorry because the incident caused me to somewhat question my belief that everyone in the 
neighborhood was my friend. 


| was probably the first one to buy a TV set among the residents of Muhr Sefer and its 
surrounding. | also bought a small gas stove with a cylinder tank to make my own breakfast during 
my stay at our house. | told our maid not to use the stove when | wasn’t around because the gas 
might escape and put us all in danger. But apparently they were using it during the day despite 
my clear warning. | woke up late one night in a disoriented state barely able to move and 
experiencing shortness of breath. | couldn’t even make a sound to call out to anyone. Unlike 
those days when we all slept together, the new arrangement that separated us by walls denied 
me contact with another soul who could come to my rescue in that gas-filled room. | was facing 
a great peril with my eyes open and my consciousness fully aware. However since my bedroom 
was separated from the main entrance by a curtain only, | realized that if |somehow managed to 
reach the door, | had a chance of saving myself. With firm determination | rolled out of my bed 
onto the floor and started crawling on my chest towards the door. After several minutes | reached 
the door and opened it by sliding off the latch with some struggle. | then went out and lay 
exhausted on the verandah. | threw out the cylinder tank that same night. | left my need for 
breakfast to be taken care of by my Protector who endowed me with that aspect of life to start 
with. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


School Years 


Alphabet Lessons 


| began my “Ha, Hu” (the Amharic equivalent of ABCs) lessons at Yeneta (title given to Amharic 
alphabet teachers who were also a member of the Orthodox Christian clergy in most cases) 
Haile’s Qes School (Qes means “priest” and these schools were very informal, sometimes held 
under tree shades) in Addis Ababa near Teklehaimanot Church, down the road from Berbere 
Berenda. However, | think after | reached Abugida or Meliekte (lessons given in hierarchical order 
to teach the Amharic alphabet), my education was interrupted because | caught measles from 
my namesake school mate, Tadesse Gebre-Kidan. 


My stepmother at that time, Badechi Shuage, made me stay under my blanket practically twenty- 
four hours because she was afraid the disease would pass on to her son, Kidane, who was slightly 
older than me. Eventually the measles got into my eyes and my family realized | was in danger of 
losing my sight. They put finely ground seashells into my eyes in the hope of healing them. They 
had to hold me back by clutching both my arms when they did that because the burning sensation 
was extremely intense. When that made no difference, my father took me to Menelik the Second 
Hospital on a horse drawn cart. But they said that they didn’t have the capacity to handle that 
type of ailment and recommended that we go to Haile Selassie the First Hospital. There the 
doctors said, “His left eye can’t be saved but his right eye has some hope. If you pay, he can be 
assigned a bed and given treatment.” Because my father didn’t have the required amount to pay 
for the hospital fee, he asked for a loan from our uncle Abbabba Memrie who agreed to help and 
| was given a bed and started getting treatment at the hospital. My right eye was saved this way. 
| think my stay at the hospital was about three months. After leaving the hospital, | received 
additional therapy for a long period as an outpatient. | remember my brother Brhane taking me 
to the doctors by bus or, when we didn’t have transport money, on foot. 


Once when Abbabba and Badechi were back in Yesanqa, Abbabba Webissa Allo’s daughter, 
Elifnesh, passed by the entrance of our house on her way to fetch water. When Badechi saw her, 
she said to my father, “Gego (addressing him with his nickname), do you see her? Isn’t she 
beautiful?” Abbabba was at least fifty at the time while Elifnesh was no more than eighteen. 
Abbabba wanted to have more children but Badechi was unable to conceive anymore. Without 
Badechi’s knowledge, Abbabba sent messengers to Abbabba Webissa to ask for Elifnesh’s hand 
in marriage and the assent was given. When Badechi heard the news, she reacted hysterically to 
no avail and left the house shortly after. 


At the time of Abbabba’s marriage to Elifnesh, | left for the countryside and didn’t return to Addis 
Ababa for another year. 
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| resumed my alphabet lessons at the school by St. Michael’s Church in Gola Sefer. It can be said 
| was sent there to be with Endale. | had lagged behind because of my illness and it was believed 
he could help me catch up. 


We normally carried a bottle of water to school and if we had hulet frank in the idiom of the day 
which meant five cents, we bought twelve sugar candies and added them to our bottle to 
sweeten the water. We usually bought candies from Gashe Ayalew’s shop located behind Haji 
Feyisa Degaga Building on Tessema Abaqemaw road. One day after we bought candies and mixed 
them with our water, we realized we hadn’t paid for them right before reaching our school. If we 
went back, we would be late for school. If we didn’t do anything, God wouldn’t like it. We 
considered what we should do and since our options were limited anyway we settled on paying 
for the candies after school. When the bell rang at the end of school, we ran to Gashe Ayalew’s 
shop and took the candy money out to give it to him while explaining the situation. He stared at 
us in amazement for some time before accepting the payment. He then quickly picked out a 25- 
cent coin from his drawer and gave it to us saying, “Buy anything you like with it!” 


Elementary School 


As soon as | started reading the Gospels (a level reached after passing through a hierarchy of 
reading lessons), | wanted to enter English (meaning “modern” in the idiom of the day) school at 
the start of the 1954 season and | asked my father to have me registered at the Beyene Meried 
School that my brother Brhane had attended. My father said our neighbor Ato Woldeyes Betossa 
was taking his relative to have him registered there so he would take me with him as well. At the 
school, Gashe Woldeyes managed to get a place for his relative in the incoming class but | was 
told | had to wait another year. Less than a year later, when my brother, who was studying at the 
Jimma (a town in western Ethiopia) Secondary School of Agriculture, arrived in Addis Ababa for 
vacation, he had Endale and me registered at the school near Amanuel Hospital in Mesalemia 
area. The school was called Leul Mekonnen at that time but was later renamed Wossen Seged 
and even later renamed once more Yekatit 23. 


| began my elementary school education in September 1955 and completed it in July 1960. At the 
time, our school allowed students who ranked in the top three at the end of the first semester to 
skip the second semester and transition to the next grade. Using this opportunity, | was able to 
complete what would have normally taken eight years in five. 


Since my eye illness in 1953 until my left eye that lost sight was removed surgically in 1988, | lived 
with the pain in that eye for thirty-five years. | fought a long war without many people’s 
knowledge. The struggle was not only physical but also psychological. When the pain tried to hold 
me back, make me stay home and interrupt my work, | resisted it and even doubled down saying, 
“V’ll show you what I’m made of,” and continued handling my responsibilities with even more 
determination by keeping my pain wrapped inside. As a result | never deviated away from my 
goals and never performed below my peers. 
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When | look back on how things unfolded in my life, | believe my struggle with the pain in my eye 
helped shape my personality. | hate surrender, defeat, being overwhelmed or giving up. When | 
come across a challenge, | approach it as a problem-solving opportunity not as a terrifying 
calamity. Although it’s difficult to differentiate between psychological assets obtained through 
education and those gained from experience, | feel my hard resistance against my eye pain has 
aided me not only in earning a good living and defeating minor enemies but also in controlling 
my own weaknesses. This might sound confusing but those who can attest to it are the ones who 
passed through the experience and came out still standing on the other side. 


There are many reasons that make me remember my days in first grade. For one, | learned math 
in poetry. Our teacher Yiheyis, for instance, taught us about the number zero using the following 
verse (approximate English translation): 


If no digit occurs after a chain of zeros, 
It’s all worthless says any mind we know. 


Similarly, our third-grade Amharic teacher Hailemariam taught us grammar using poems. For 
example, he taught us about minor phrases in this way (approximate English translation): 


They call it minor phrase so truly small, 
Has no feeling or sense of any kind at all. 


| once recited these poems to my friend Tsegaye Gebremedhin and from that point on he always 
urged me to write my own poetry because according to him, even though the ones | recited to 
him weren’t mine, he could sense a poetry talent in me. Sitting in the residence upstairs that he’s 
made his home since he passed on, if he somehow got the chance to read the poems | placed in 
the last pages of this book that don’t conform with conventional poetry rules, | wonder if he 
would encourage me to write any more poems at all. 


Before we joined Leul Mekonnen School, Endale and | had learned the English alphabet on our 
own. We noticed the other first-graders didn’t have this knowledge. We conferred with each 
other and decided if our Amharic teacher Melkame became aware of our knowledge of the 
English alphabet, she would automatically let us pass to the second grade. | don’t remember what 
we based this theory on though. To give her a clue about our ability, we agreed to write our 
names in English on our homework notebooks before submitting them. We did just that and we 
started waiting with anticipation for the day when our corrected assignment was to be returned. 
That day arrived and as soon as she entered our classroom, Melkame asked, “Who’s 
Gebresenbet?” This was Endale’s official name at school. Endale jumped to his feet while at the 
same time throwing his hand up and said, “Teacher, that’s me!” He was told to step out to the 
front of the class. | began breathing hard from nervous anticipation. When Melkame asked, 
“Who’s Tadesse?” my heart almost jumped out of my chest with jubilation. | was sure we had 
made it to the second grade. | was told to come out and join Endale. With the two of us standing 
in front of our peers, Teacher Melkame spoke while gazing at me, “So much for being Tadesse. 
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You’re more like an old thing who writes English on his Amharic notebook” (Tadesse has the 
meaning “became renewed” in Amharic). Our jaws dropped in disbelief. We were sent back to 
our seats after receiving some beating as punishment. Our hope which was about to spread its 
wings and fly, in the words of Author Tsegaye, “its tires burst and fell headlong downward 
(approximate English translation of verse).” Everyone given the responsibility to bring up a child 
should ask himself at this time how many hopes he has nurtured and how many he has 
extinguished. 


Nonetheless we continued studying hard because our zeal to get to the second grade wasn’t 
abated. At the end of the first term, on the day of our Moral (Ethics) exam, when we came to 
school in the afternoon thinking we had the schedule right, we were told we had missed the 
exam because it was actually administered in the morning. We were very depressed about it. Our 
Moral teacher, who essentially preached Orthodox Christian dogma to us in the name of ethics 
education, gave Endale 50 points for reasons unknown but probably impressed by his Christian 
name of Gebresenbet, yet when it came to Tadesse whose faith wasn’t clear from his name, the 
teacher ended up assigning him the worthless grade of zero. When students’ scores were 
compiled, Endale achieved the top rank, allowing him to pass to the second grade in the second 
term. | was stuck where | was and kept crying daily bent over my desk out of bitter 
disappointment. | couldn’t be consoled despite the great efforts of my teachers. Not making it to 
the second grade wasn’t the only thing that upset me. | also missed Endale’s company. | thought, 
“Why couldn’t our Moral teacher just give me 50 points just like he did to Endale?” | absolutely 
wished our Moral teacher would be punished in Hell for that. After some time passed though, | 
was able to calm down and complete the second term as well as the third. At the end of the year, 
| came first in our class and was awarded a book by Abbabba Janhoy (Janhoy is another name for 
“Emperor’”). 


The award ceremony was held inside the Great Menelik Hall located in the second palace 
compound. Janhoy arrived in a convoy as those of us students who were to receive prizes stood 
in line. Incidentally the car that brought him parked near where we were and the Emperor 
disembarked. He began walking towards the hall but turned to us for a moment and his eyes 
focused on one of the kids. He approached the student and asked, “Whose son are you?” The kid 
gave no answer and stayed mute even when the Emperor inquired repeatedly because he was 
awestruck by the presence of Janhoy, making him feel as if God had descended from above and 
was now talking to him. The Emperor gave up shortly saying, “He doesn’t even know his father,” 
and walked into the hall. | began to understand the meaning of the insults Minabak and Yetabatu 
(insults referring to one’s father) on that day. | also learned some more about those words when 
| was in London at one point but I'll say more on that later. 


When we entered the hall, | was awestruck. The people in the crowd were dressed in a way | had 
never seen before. The prominent people | knew were Abbabba Assore and Azmach Geleto. 
While Azmach Geleto walked barefoot, the people in the hall were wearing attractive shoes. The 
carpeting | knew was made from bamboo strips, but people were stepping on beautiful fabrics. 
Just like our Zhman relative | said, “So there is another world?” in astonishment. 
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| saw that hall again after the Derg came to power. The difference | noticed was that the chair 
Janhoy used to sit on now stood by idly covered in a sheet of cloth. And the important people | 
saw as a kid had left the expensive carpets to be stepped on by the ones currently in charge while 
they awaited their fate in the basement of that same venue. 


Leul Mekonnen School was a top school with the largest size in Merkato and Addis Ababa as a 
whole. It was on par or better than any other elementary school in the city. 


The school’s community was well balanced in terms of diversity. Friendships were formed not 
based on ethnicity but rather on interests and personality. My close friends at that time came 
from various ethnic groups just like the friends | have today. Loving or hating, raising or dropping 
someone because of his ethnicity rather than who he is as a human being is not a frailty | suffer 
from. If I’ve failed to adhere to my own standards, | can’t do much about it because as the saying 
goes, “The ear is a stranger to its owner” (a proverb indicating people’s tendency not to notice 
things about themselves). Some of my friends used to tease me saying, “You aren’t a real 
Guragie; you’re just a Guragie from Addis Ababa.” But they stopped their mockery after | made 
them understand that my promise to my Protector God is to be equally real to all Ethiopians. | 
also advised them not to limit themselves to a tiny spot when a large field is available to them. | 
told them about my Zhman relative too. 


Our elementary school teachers were feared and respected. When those of us who attended Leul 
Mekonnen around the same time happen to meet, we always bring up our memories of Jembere 
Tessema, our science teacher at the time. Once kids ran into him somewhere and asked, “Gashe, 
how are you?” He answered, “Praise be God my health is in good shape. I’ve heard Tadele 
Jembere has qualified for medical school so even if | get sick | can endure the pain until he 
graduates.” For such attitude of his and his skills as a teacher as well as his politeness and 
exemplary behavior, he is someone we’re all proud of. On the other hand, we heard that some 
teachers who were disgruntled with their lives excessively complained about being eclipsed by 
some of their past students when it came to their living standards. 


While on the subject of Jembere, let me tell you one anecdote. In third or fourth grade, he asked 
us to name all the fruits we knew as part of the day’s lesson. After the likes of orange, lemon and 
citron were introduced to the board, the hands being raised to give answers started to dwindle 
until there was none to be seen at all. Teacher Jembere encouraged everyone to come up with 
more fruit names. Then Ayalew who was sitting next to me whispered something in my ear. 
Believing he probably had the chance to eat more kinds of fruits than | did as the son of a wealthy 
Fitawrari, | raised my hand to vocalize his whispered suggestion. Jembere was happy to see 
someone raise a hand and while he was praising me in advance saying, “Yes, Tadesse, way to go 
my brilliant student,” | blurted out, “Mujeljel!” Forget the students, | never saw Jembere laugh 
so hard on any other day. | was left with a dazed look, perplexed by the chorus of amusement. 
After calming down, Jembere asked where | got the answer from and | told him the truth. Until 
that moment, | was not aware that the word was a slang term for the male private anatomy. | 
don’t remember about Ayalew but | was definitely punished for what | said. 
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On another day in third grade, Jembere was writing on the black board when someone did 
something bad. We all saw who did it. Jembere turned around and asked, “Who did that?” 
Everyone remained silent. Suddenly he looked in my direction and asked, “Tadesse, who did it?” 
| immediately said, “Amare Yilma did it.” The way | saw it, | was telling the truth as God would 
want us to. | thought we were expected to act that way. Amare got a beating for what he did. But 
at break time, the kids were all over me. | especially remember how Hailemariam Aniche 
threatened me both with his words and his angry looks. | realized | was a snitch from the kids’ 
point of view. Their reaction taught me that truth is never presented as it is but with 
embellishments to please the individuals at the receiving end. | also learned about revolting 
through refusal to cooperate. | understood that telling the truth may be anathema to beings living 
in the flesh. Honestly the challenge | face to this day is in figuring out how to handle truth with 
respect to one’s desire to live in peace with others. A person who is only concerned about his 
own comfort can achieve that by denying he ever saw or heard anything. However I’ve come to 
realize that if telling a particular truth will benefit many people, it’s better to do so and deal with 
the consequences. 


Among our school directors, | especially remember Mitike Desta, and Mulugeta who filled the 
post when we were in eighth grade. When | was in fourth or fifth grade, my brother Brhane gave 
me a pink book titled Clara Barton which he bought from the used book market. After the end of 
first term exams | believe, some of my classmates and | went to the American Library located in 
front of the Darmar Shoe Store in the Piazza neighborhood. | had that book with me and when 
we were about to leave the library after reading or browsing some books, the head of the library 
stopped me and took my book away saying it was stolen from the library. Further, he called our 
school and told Mitike what happened. The next time | showed up at school, Mitike gave me a 
beating for tarnishing our school’s reputation. | was furious about the whole thing and asked my 
father to explain to our director that | wasn’t a thief and that he was wrong to punish me for 
something | didn’t do. My father asked my uncle Gebremichael Buta to accompany us and the 
three of us went to see Mitike. When my father asked him why he hit me, he rambled on about 
one reason or other because he didn’t expect anyone would be questioning him on that matter. 
But my father and uncle didn’t accept his account. In any case | was happy because | felt | was 
able to protect my rights to some extent. What bothered me the most was being called a thief 
and | managed to restore my reputation in that respect. The role that the used book market 
played in the transaction of stolen books was very well known. Given that fact, it was possible 
the book my brother bought could have been stolen from the American Library, therefore we left 
the pink book to the library without confronting them on the issue. 


Ato Mulugeta, who arrived as our school’s director when we were in eighth grade, was a strange 
individual. We used to refer to him by the nickname Ebdu (the crazy one). It seemed he had 
decided his main responsibility was to collect all types of jerseys in large quantities from the 
Ministry of Education and encourage everyone to play soccer. To him soccer had a priority over 
education. He made playing soccer compulsory for everyone including eighth graders, forcing us 
to leave our classrooms and hide in the thickly wooded plot of eucalyptus trees on the south side 
of our school in order to study for the eighth-grade national exam. We felt sorry for our classmate 
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Woldu Woldegabriel who always looked very worried over lack of study-time because Mulugeta 
kept him occupied as his assistant of sorts. 


Whenever the south side of our school is mentioned, | remember Hadeshe or Hatteshe. It’s rare 
to find anyone who attended Leul Mekonne or Wossen Seged who had never tasted one of her 
corn pita breads. Because of the taboo against girls’ buying street food at the time, it’s no surprise 
if more male students than females ate the bread. | described earlier how my sister Tsige was 
punished for eating paste. 


Mulugeta’s main night-time activity was hanging out at dance clubs. He had an entourage of 
students he recruited to accompany him to these venues. He had a guard ready to protect him 
from any thrown punch during a brawl. This allowed him to enjoy himself worry-free by drinking, 
partying and flirting all over town throughout the night. Before daybreak, he and his entourage 
went to his office at the school and jumped inside through the window that he always left slightly 
ajar so that he could push it open to let himself and his crew in. Then they all dropped to the floor 
and fell asleep. Every morning at school, we students gathered in the space in front of the 
Director’s office to sing the national anthem as loud as we could while the tricolored flag of our 
country was raised. We then ran excitedly to our classrooms to work on becoming knowledgeable 
leaders who will brighten Ethiopia’s future. Meanwhile Mulugeta shut his office door to indicate 
his unavailability and slept peacefully wearing darkness in broad daylight as if to say, “Ethiopia 
you’ve been asleep for ages and I’ve come to hug you as you’re dozing off to keep you stuck in 
backwardness forevermore.” 


When the topic of guarding someone is raised, our elementary school friends Siyum Tessema 
whom we called Qesu (the priest) and Tamiru Tesfaye come to mind. Siyum was attacked by some 
youths one night in Dejach Wube Sefer. He then sought out Tamiru and told him about the 
misfortune he suffered. Tamiru was known for his toughness and protective attitude towards the 
weak. The next evening, Tame (fond name for Tamiru) returned after hunting down and beating 
up the offenders by acting as a self-appointed police, judge and punisher. 


From sixth to eighth grade, the youngest in our class were Tadele Jembere, Nardos Wubshet and 
me. Our grades were better than the others’ and when some of the older kids, who resented 
being outdone by us, tried to throw some aggression in our direction, Tamiru came to our rescue 
for which we appreciated him a lot. Tamiru only fought against those who flexed their muscles 
on others, not against anyone who didn’t pose any threat to him. | was his fan because his life 
goal included shielding the vulnerable. That’s not to say he was an angel. | once heard he hit a 
girl after some disagreement. But even in that case | felt he must have been deeply upset at her 
because | didn’t believe he had made a complete turn-around from his earlier guiding principles. 


At the end of the year, we had to return the books lent to us by the school before we could 
receive our grade reports. The students who lost some of these books went to the used book 
market to purchase replacements. Those without money found themselves under major stress. 
Endale’s classmate Asfaw Waqe overcame his predicament in this regard by devising a trick. He 
went to the used book market and asked to see a copy of The March of Times. After examining 
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the volume and verifying it was in a condition the school would accept, he clutched the book with 
his arms against his chest and screamed loudly saying, “I just found my stolen book! | must take 
it with me!” A crowd formed around him but the seller said he won’t give up his property to a 
fraudster. Asfaw in turn clung to the book adamantly. It was a known fact that the used book 
sellers mixed stolen items in their merchandise but they didn’t want to be publicly accused of 
such an act. The seller’s colleagues therefore took him aside and convinced him to let the book 
go because creating a ruckus in front of so many people was no good for their reputation. After 
securing the book, the heroic Asfish (fond name for Asfaw) made his way to our school bouncing 
in jubilant steps. Tucked under his arm was the book he freed by replacing veiled theft with a 
blatant one using the power of a victim’s scream in tandem with a shaming crowd. 


Among the students in elementary school, one whose memory stands out is Tsegaye 
Hailemariam. The nicknames he assigned us still live with some of us today. We refer to our friend 
Siyum Tessema as Qesu (the priest) to this day. | used to be Tadesse Chaka (“the forest”, referring 
to the denseness of my hair). If Tsegaye saw me today he might call me Sahara though (as in the 
“Sahara Desert”). Maybe due to my hard tackles while playing soccer, he also used to call me 
“Iron” (English word of same spelling). Nobody has told him I’m more like clay these days. 


After the 1960 foiled coup attempt by Mengistu Neway, it was Tsegaye who gave me an in-depth 
lesson in politics. We met out in the street one day when | was either in tenth or eleventh grade 
and he was a civil servant for the Customs Authority. He asked where | was coming from and | 
told him | was returning after a group of us had gone to the Palace to congratulate Janhoy on the 
victory of the Ethiopian Army against the Somali forces. He asked, “Are you happy that poor 
Ethiopian soldiers are sacrificing themselves to safeguard the land of Ras (a top rank among the 
aristocracy) Mesfin?” | felt Tsegaye was behaving like somewhat of a traitor since | never looked 
at the case from that angle. But because | knew him personally, | decided to analyze the idea 
carefully instead of dismissing it right off the cuff. It occurred to me Tsegaye’s view wasn’t 
completely disconnected from the truth although it was exaggerated quite a bit. 


When we met on another day he said, “Let me buy you something to eat,” and took me to one 
of the well-known local food spots called Almaz Restaurant near Mexico Square. | enjoyed the 
food | had. We met again the next day and he asked if the food | ate the previous day sat well 
with me. | told him | had a bit of diarrhea. He said, “What else can be expected from a stomach 
accustomed to second-rate grub?” He couldn’t help but poke at me with his usual straightforward 
language. 


When the OAU (Organization for African Unity) was established, the President of Malawi, Kamuzu 
Banda, didn’t attend the inauguration ceremony. He never participated in any of the Heads of 
States meetings after that either. During the liberation struggle, he was a known freedom fighter 
alongside Nkrumah and others. He spoke in fiery words to oppose white rule in Africa saying the 
African identity was being violated and the people of the continent must stand united for its 
restoration. But as soon as he took power, his mouth was stuffed shut by money flowing from 
the Apartheid regime of South Africa. Even worse was the fact that he started targeting other 
African leaders with stinging insults in direct contrast to his previous collaborative stance. Instead 
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of educating his people in African languages and history, he gave priority to Latin teachings. In 
short, he ended up as a worshipper of the white man. It’s known his chief of staff and close 
advisor was a white woman but what’s not clear is if racist groups had given him a brainwashing 
concoction besides money. 


Tsegaye told me about Banda’s disparaging statements against African unity forty years ago when 
we were novices to such concepts. That was an era which can be described as a stone age for 
Ethiopian politics. | remember what Tsegaye told me word for word. Banda once said, “African 
leaders are Neros (Nero the Roman Caesar), not heroes; they are playing the Pan Africanism 
orchestra while their homes are burning.” And on another occasion he said, “African leader are 
like hyenas; they howl and growl but they do not bite.” 


After passing himself off as a foremost freedom fighter in Africa, it was a huge surprise to 
everyone when Banda turned out to be one who sprayed poison on that same struggle he 
appeared to be an integral part of. He is a good example of why it’s important to scrutinize a 
would-be leader’s actions and not just his speeches before giving him the nod to sit at the helm 
of power. The people of Malawi couldn’t remove Banda easily once he attained the Presidency. 
It took several years and great sacrifices before his misdeeds were revealed and he was 
eventually kicked out of the government in humiliation. | met Banda in his country once. The 
reader will find that story later. 


A friend of Tsegaye, who had left the country earlier, returned home at the onset of the 1974 
revolution and announced to all concerned parties that he was ready to assist in making the 
country’s transition a success. Regarding his friend’s return Tsegaye said, “This guy came back 
hoping to benefit from the current situation with his mouth agape. But the people of Ethiopia 
are mean. They will only feed him stones and nothing else.” His friend couldn’t find anything 
satisfactory and left the country for a second time, never to return. Meanwhile the Ethiopian 
revolution extinguished the lives of its promising youths including my dear brother Abraham’s in 
the name of the people of Ethiopia. 


It’s been quiet some time since Tsegaye found the Son of God and embarked on a spiritual life by 
leaving matters of the world behind to dedicate all his time to divine purposes. Although we as 
his friends don’t wish for him to revert back to his old ways by making a complete switch, we feel 
that even the Heavenly Father won’t disapprove it if he allotted some spare time to take part in 
political humor, criticism, highly detailed analysis and all-encompassing commentary for the sake 
of nostalgia if not for any other noble goal. 


When authorities go out of line, misuse their power, stop providing proper service to their people 
and instead start demanding service from their citizens for personal benefit, highly observant and 
eloquent individuals like Tsegaye can make government officials stop in their tracks and re- 
examine their actions by speaking and writing about these objectionable deeds using incisive 
language. For this reason, such commentators should be well nurtured and supported by the 
people of a nation. 
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As we were preparing for the elementary school national exam, our Deputy Director Ato Desta 
Woldetinsae came to our classroom one day and asked us to tell him what we wanted to be when 
we grew up. | think he said the instruction to collect this data came from the Ministry of 
Education. He wrote down what we told him including our names and left. | said | was ready to 
take any profession not related to money. Tadele Jembere wanted to be a doctor. His wish in fact 
came true but | ended up with the exact opposite of my desired job. | didn’t want anything having 
to do with money because | saw my father get in trouble by acting as a guarantor for equb 
members who later stopped making payments. This made me believe money and problems were 
intertwined. Because of problems connected to my father’s role as equb guarantor, our house 
was almost sold at one point. | suppose, due to my view of money more as a source of trouble 
than one of happiness, | take more precaution than the normal person to safeguard my family 
from having our lives turned up-side-down as a result of poor money management. | am averse 
to taking out credit and don’t make instinctual money decisions by relying on the bounty of God 
to make it all right if anything goes wrong later. | live according to my own means, not by 
emulating what my neighbor does. | don’t buy the latest gadgets and gears based on hype 
without assessing their true utility value. As a result, I’ve never experienced any life complication 
that resulted from money mismanagement. | hope the God of money will let me sustain my clean 
record in this department. 


High School 


At the start of eighth grade, the name of our school was changed from Leul Mekonnen to Wossen 
Seged. A new high school was built on the north side of Merkato to commemorate Prince 
Mekonnen who died in 1957. It was among many other structures built for the same purpose. 
This new school was given the name Leul Mekonnen and the elementary school was renamed 
after the deceased’s eldest son Wossen Seged. 


When we finished elementary school in 1960, | was assigned to Leul Mekonnen School. Because 
the school was new and its quality not clearly known yet, | asked for a transfer to Teferi 
Mekonnen School at the encouragement of my brother Brhane who was attending the Alemaya 
College of Agriculture at the time. The Director of Leul Mekonnen who was from England 
expressed his reluctance to let me go after seeing that my national exam results were good and 
| ranked first in eighth grade. When he kept asking me insistently why | wanted to transfer to 
Teferi Mekonnen, | lied and told him my parents had moved to Sidist Kilo (area Teferi Mokonnen 
was located in) and | couldn’t afford the bus ride to Merkato and back from there. 


After some hassle that delayed my transfer until fifteen days into the school year, | joined Teferi 
Mekonnen in October of 1960. | have a very clear memory of my first day at the school. 
Immediately after | arrived at Director Richer’s office and submitted my documents, he wrote 
down a note on a piece of paper and told me to take it to the Deputy Director Gagno’s office. He 
talked to me by mixing Amharic with English and when he said mikite/ (deputy), | thought he 
meant “Mekete” (a person’s name of same spelling) and | kept asking around saying, “Where is 
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Mekete the Director’s office?” But one student understood what | meant and took me to Gagno’s 
office. He in turn sent me to classroom 9C by handing me a note. When | knocked on the door of 
room 9C, the famous Scout Master Mr. Beaudry interrupted his English lesson and greeted me 
with a handshake by walking over to meet me. He then asked his students to stand up. | was 
simply amazed and astonished. During my few days at Leul Mekonnen, | had seen an American 
teacher by the name of Reynolds kicking a student but my reception at Teferi Mekonnen was 
beyond my imagination and | felt very fulfilled by it. I’m always very pleased to see a person being 
treated with respect and | felt truly happy to have come to a place that seemed to match the 
desires of my heart and soul. 


When | looked around among the students who were standing up, my attention was grabbed by 
Gezahegn Tadesse who was leaning on his desk with both hands. He had on a green jacket, blue 
jeans pants and a red shirt and his hair was combed back. Mr. Beaudry told me to sit in the empty 
desk next to Misale Solomon. As soon as | sat down, others were allowed to sit too. Gezahegn 
and! became very close friends after that. The strength of our friendship was known to everyone. 
In eleventh grade, our classmate Kebede saw us once chatting by ourselves in a quiet area. 
Kebede was someone who was made fun of by all of us including himself because of his very dark 
complexion. When he saw us, he made us laugh by saying, “Is there no one who can separate 
Gezagegn and Tadesse? Just wait, I’ll show up as Satan at night and end your friendship!” 


At the time, the school was administered by Jesuit Catholic missionaries who came from Quebec, 
Canada. But they didn’t teach us anything connected to the Catholic religion, most probably by 
agreement with the government of Ethiopia. In fact we were given Orthodox Christian teachings 
in the name of ethics education. Except for the subject of Amharic, all classes were taught by 
Canadians and Christian teachers recruited by the Canadians from Kerala, India. 


To understand why the missionaries at Teferi Mekonnen didn’t give us any religious teaching, it’s 
necessary to go over the relevant history of Ethiopia. After Gragn’s (a muslim warrior in Ethiopia 
in the 16‘ century) army was defeated and returned to its home base in Hararghe (region in 
eastern Ethiopia), Catholic preachers began pouring into our country. Gradually they started 
pressuring the population to convert to Catholicism by claiming the existing Christian faith was 
erroneous. It’s likely that one reason they angled for such a move was to help colonialists ease 
their way into the region. At the beginning of the 17 century, they managed to convince Atse 
(title which means “King”) Susnyos to make the conversion they wanted. The King announced 
that Orthodox Christianity had been replaced by Catholicism. But the priests as well as the lay 
people refused to accept his declaration and the King tried to implement his decree by force. 
Since nothing can happen without the people’s will, the attempt failed. Ethiopia was once again 
thrown into endless conflict. Fifteen years of turmoil later, the King ended up joining a monastery 
by giving up on the whole idea of conversion and transferring his power to his son Fasiledess. 
Atse Fasil then overturned his father’s decree and allowed the people to continue practicing their 
forefathers’ faith. He also encouraged his people to peacefully handle their daily responsibilities. 


Not wanting to see a single foreigner again, Atse Fasil not only had all the Europeans thrown out 
of the country but also banned their return by declaration. Europeans managed to enter the 
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country only much later in a trickling manner. The people of Ethiopia became determined not to 
ever listen to Europeans and Christian missionaries as a result of the Catholics’ clear intention to 
eliminate Orthodox Christianity. It should not be forgotten that when the Italian Army mobilized 
to invade Ethiopia in 1936, it was given blessings by the Roman Catholic Church and the church 
has never apologized for endorsing such a heinous act. The Jesuits knew that very well and they 
didn’t want to dig up anything that could anger the Orthodox Church. 


But these days the Jesuits and other preachers are seen doing anything they choose in the name 
of freedom and charity work. How this new development will affect the Ethiopian psyche and the 
country’s unity is yet to be seen. However it is naive to think that its effect will be positive because 
Ethiopia’s history is deeply intertwined with Orthodox Christianity. It is therefore important to 
guard the religion of Orthodox Christianity which is not just a faith but also a supporting structure 
that undergirds Ethiopia’s unity. 


We’ve all heard about how Europeans manipulated the people of other African countries 
psychologically. But from what | saw, the teachers at Teferi Mekonnen were always doing their 
best to instill the concept of national responsibility in their students’ minds, urging us to excel in 
our studies so that we could go out and advance our country’s development. | don’t think there 
was any student at Teferi Mekonnen who doubted the Jesuits’ commitment to Ethiopia and 
suspected them of working for any foreign interest. | can confidently say the people of Ethiopia 
are indebted to the Jesuits at Teferi Mekonnen. 


In 1960, there were four sections of us ninth graders who numbered 135. But only seventeen sat 
for the national school leaving examination in twelfth grade. The university accepted eleven of 
us for degree programs. 


My friend Gezahegn missed qualifying for a degree program by a few points and | was forced to 
part ways with another close friend after Endale. But the good thing was Gezahegn managed to 
fulfill the requirement a year later and we were back together again. 


After finishing high school in 1964, | was preparing for my university education while Gezahegn 
was searching for a permanent job. He happened to find a summer job at the Retirees 
Commission in front of the YMCA which he was selected for after passing a handwriting exam. 
But he wanted to continue his search for a long-term position and instead of abandoning his 
summer job, we thought of a way | could use the opportunity in his place. And to do so we 
decided | should show up there as Gezahegn Tadesse by pretending to be him. 


On the first day of the job, those who passed the handwriting test gathered at the office of the 
human resources manager. | mingled in with them and went inside. The manager had seen the 
others previously when they applied for the job and also when they took the handwriting exam. 
He asked, “And who are you?” as he hadn’t seen me before. | answered, “Tadesse,” but | quickly 
followed up with, “Sorry | meant Gezahegn Tadesse.” He asked in reply, “You don’t even know 
your name?” | explained, “I tend to say my father’s name first, that’s why.” He said, “I too am 
yarada lij (clever kid), not a fool at all, you’ll have to copy what Gezahegn wrote and show me.” 
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Then he pulled out Gezahegn’s test paper and passed it to me. Incidentally mine and Gezahegn’s 
handwritings were almost identical, making it easy for me to duplicate the contents of his exam 
paper in practically the same way. | noticed we wrote the number 9 differently, he with the leg 
twisted while | kept it straight. But on that day | wrote my 9’s with the legs bent. I’m not sure if 
the manager was convinced about my identity but he allowed me to take the job anyway. It could 
be that he liked my handwriting and didn’t want to bother checking any further. | spent the next 
three months copying data from forms filled out by retirees onto other forms prepared by the 
commission, working with at least ten other students at the monthly pay of seventy birr. 


When | was sure | wouldn’t be fired after working on the job for some time, | told all my 
colleagues my real name and they began addressing me as Tadesse. But one of them refused to 
call me Tadesse and referred to me as Gezehagn until | left the job at the end of my contract. 


The head of the department | was assigned to was Ato Amde. He was a very diligent and inspiring 
boss who was punctual, polite and free from bad habits. He was simply an impeccable leader. 
One afternoon, we were scheduled to transcribe data from forms filled out by employees of the 
Palace Ministry, and all of us summer job holders as well as permanent employees of the 
department had returned from our lunch break unusually early. The forms were removed from 
the storage box and piled up on Amde’s desk. Because we still had a few minutes until the official 
start of afternoon workhours, we began browsing through the forms casually before we divided 
them among us. The photo of the government employee was attached to each form containing 
that person’s information. We noticed that the pictures on these forms were different from what 
we were used to seeing. Most of them showed women wearing a variety of jewelry on their ears 
and necks. We began making fun of the individuals in the photos saying things like, “This one 
washes the Queen’s waist, and this one her thighs, etc.,” and we laughed hard at our own jokes. 
Meanwhile Ato Legesse Bezu, the head of the organization, was passing by and seeing our 
gathering which must have piqued his curiosity, he came into our office through an internal door 
that joined our office with another one to observe what was happening closely. None of us 
noticed him as we were all absorbed in our fun poking activity, letting him see and hear 
everything for a good while. When we finally became aware of his presence, the permanent 
employees especially were visibly shocked. Ato Legesse said, “Amde, is this what you do all day? 
Well, | know now,” and left. 


Amde was very depressed and we all felt sorry for him. He was heartbroken because he was 
caught in an unlucky incident that shed a bad light on him while he actually was an outstanding 
manager. | am not sure if he ever recovered from that through time. 


During the 1974 Ethiopian revolution, Ato Legesse was serving as the Administrator of Wello 
(region in northeast of Ethiopia) and a TV journalist asked him about the people fleeing from the 
region due to famine saying, “Where were you while all this was going on?” Ato Legesse 
answered, “The people of Wello have a habit of migrating.” He was highly criticized for this 
statement which also led to his indictment by the Revolutionary Court. When this occurred, did 
Ato Amde celebrate out of revenge? Or did he warn his friends that it could happen to them too 
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because Ato Legesse just happened to misspeak? If he did the latter, I’ll include him among the 
wise people of the world. 


Addis Ababa University 


In September 1964, | began my studies in Accounting and Management at the College of Business 
Administration. 


At the end of my second year, | got asummer job at the Tobacco Monopoly. The General Manager 
at the time was Ato Bekele Tinsae. My task was to study ways of improving the management of 
the company and present a report on it. It was decided | should start this study from the 
documents department. On my first day there, the phone rang and | picked it up because the 
employee of the department was busy searching for files a bit farther away. A voice said, “Hello,” 
and | replied with a “Hello” as well. After another exchange of Hello’s, the caller yelled, “Where 
is the guy who works there?” | answered, “He’s here,” and again in a stern tone the voice 
instructed me, “Put him on!” So | asked the employee to take the call and as soon as he heard 
the voice on the other end, he jumped up from his seat and his demeanor became one of polite 
obedience with repeated words of “Yes sir; ok sir.” He kept on bowing too. | heard him say, “He’s 
a summer employee.” Immediately after hanging up, the employee sat down heavily and 
unloaded his complaints on me, “God be my witness! Are you trying to get me fired from a place 
I’ve worked at for over twenty years? How will | feed my small children?” He kept saying, “Woyne, 
woyne” (Amharic word indicating one’s fear or sorrow). | asked him, “What happened?” He 
shouted, “It’s you! It was the Board Chairman Ato Tadesse Yaqob. Why didn’t you say, ‘Yes sir’?” 


| knew Ato Tadesse Yaqob’s name from the media, but | had no way of recognizing his voice on 
the phone. Even if | did, | wasn’t taught in school to say “yes sir” and | had no opportunity to 
develop that habit because | didn’t own a phone line. I’ll address a man as “sir” even today if he 
is someone | respect and he’s much older than me but will not submit to his demand of respect 
against my will. 


What | was taught in school about forming healthy relationships with people is that one should 
never try to control another by dominating him psychologically but instead should respect that 
person as a human being and provide him with support. We were taught that if people are freed 
from harmful social and psychological pressures, a country will be well on its way to growth and 
prosperity. Lack of education and wisdom was one reason for Ethiopia’s underdevelopment but 
the main cause was actually the feudal regime. It was for this reason the students of the time 
fought hard to overthrow the monarchy. Regarding the phone call incident at Tobacco Monopoly, 
my thinking was that the threatening manner of Ato Tadesse and the fear of the employee would 
have no place in Ethiopia of the future. | absolutely did not see myself as the guilty party in what 
transpired. 
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In third year, | was the editor-in-chief of our college newspaper called Business Outlook. Although 
| was the one who gave it that name and started publishing it, there were many others who 
helped me with it. 


One of our newspaper collaborators told me one day that he had found out there was a process 
that allowed men from outside the university to go out with female students living within the 
university campus by filling out a form. | told him there couldn’t be a more interesting story than 
that and asked him to get me the form anyway he could. It took some effort on his part but he 
managed to bring me the form after some time. 


What | learned was that the form was prepared by an American woman who was in charge of the 
female students’ hostel. The goal was to give the ladies the chance to meet potential life partners 
while at the same time providing those who were visiting from abroad with opportunities to 
spend the weekend on dates. This was how it worked: first the person interested in a student 
filled out the form and gave it to the head of the hostel. If there was no reason for denying the 
request such as the applicant being unemployed or not traceable, the female student was 
allowed to go out with that person. Once she returned safely, it was so recorded and the custodial 
responsibility was removed from the person who took her out. 


| published the form exactly as it looked in our newspaper. The Sidist Kilo Campus went into a 
frenzy. The reactions ranged from “That’s nothing” to “The university has become a center of 
despicable culture.” Some took it even further saying, “Foreigners are raping and helping rape 
our sisters.” Our newspaper advisor, the American Mr. Crowley told me the hostel head had 
submitted a complaint to the office of the university’s President accusing me of revealing the 
hostel’s secret and making it a target of ridicule. She had also asked for my expulsion as 
punishment. This made me feel uneasy and fear crept into my heart. But | told him showing no 
retreat, “I’ve done nothing wrong. I'll fight for my rights. This type of threat should have no place 
at the university with all the talk that the campus is a stage for exchanging ideas freely.” When 
he said, “My view is no different from yours,” | was very pleased and felt reassured because | 
knew he would support me on this matter. 


But the issue died out within days and was forgotten. Still the dating mechanism was 
discontinued and I’m sure those who benefited from it condemned me in their hearts. If any 
foreigner suffered a setback as a result of my action, | have no reason to apologize for it. Actually 
| see myself as a liberator! 


At the end of third year in 1967, | was assigned as a teacher to Ras Desta Damtew School in 
Yirgalem town in Sidamo region (in the south of Ethiopia) for my national service. | taught history 
and business-related math to seventh graders. | was quite nervous about my age because | was 
only twenty-one and | had heard some of the students could be older than me, potentially making 
it difficult for me to win them over as a legitimate teacher. However | realized very soon that the 
age issue became a moot point as long as one handled his responsibilities properly, worked hard 
at effective transfer of knowledge to his students and treated them with true love. In fact | found 
out that being educated beyond one’s years was respected by many. 
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| was eager for my students to learn a lot and become highly advanced so that they could go on 
and achieve great things. But this desire of mine almost got me jailed. The students in section 7D 
came to class one day without studying what | had asked them to. | was very upset and started 
hitting the palms of those who couldn’t answer my questions correctly. | struck one student on 
his wrist by accident as he moved his hand away to avoid getting hit and it became swollen. He 
told what happened to his parents when he went home. The next day, | think, there was a knock 
on the classroom door while | was in the middle of a lesson and when | opened it, a policeman 
was standing there. | asked, “What is it?” He answered, “We need to talk to you.” | didn’t ask why 
because | saw my accusers standing behind him. | said, “You’ll have to wait for me because none 
of us has the right to waste the students’ time.” He agreed and | resumed my teaching. When | 
came back out at the end of the period, no one was outside any longer. | checked at the Director’s 
office and they weren’t there either. | was relieved because | was somewhat scared. But | still 
don’t know why they disappeared all of a sudden after arriving there in such a gathering. 


| heard afterwards that my students had reproached the one who reported me to his parents for 
his action. They said to him, “How can you accuse Gashe Tadesse? He hit us not to hurt us but 
out of his passion to make us better students.” Even though my passion for my students’ success 
remained strong, | don’t think | hit anyone after that. The students of 7D probably appreciated 
that student’s sacrifice in their hearts despite their criticism of his action on the outward. 


What | noticed after some time was that the students who lived in town were overall much better 
in their academic performance and class participation than those who came from remote 
locations in the countryside. These students from the countryside faced lack of proper meals 
during the day. Whatever they ate in the morning was used up during their long trek to school. 
In many cases what they brought for lunch was barely enough to alleviate their hunger. | noticed 
they were learning on empty stomachs most of the time which reduced their ability to actively 
follow their classroom lessons. There was no question that adding physical punishment on top of 
that would have exacerbated their situation significantly. My accuser saved his classmates from 
painful beating and | from a guilty conscience so | should thank him too. 


There are also other reasons | remember Yirgalem for. | had previously tried to quit smoking 
multiple times without success. | started smoking at a young age as sort of a plaything but it got 
stuck with me eventually. One day over the weekend in November 1967, a group of us teachers 
from the national service and the American Peace Corps and also some Indian teachers were 
having beer at a bar. We realized most of us were smokers and our conversation focused on the 
harms of the habit. At the end we all agreed that the best thing to do was quit and each of us 
made a promise to stop smoking as of the next morning. The one who broke his word first smoked 
a cigarette in bed the very next morning. As far as | know | am the only one who has kept his 
promise for good. When we returned to Addis Ababa at the end of the one-year program, my 
friend Asfaw Agegnehu couldn’t believe me when | told him | had quit smoking. He even said | 
probably smoked in the toilet hiding from everyone. When he learned that | had stopped for real, 
he also quit once and for all. 
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| had taken the responsibility to organize and strengthen the scouts’ group at Ras Desta School. 
Among the activities we undertook were going out for picnics or long walks. After such an activity 
one day, | fell ill immediately when | arrived home. | was taken to Abosto Hospital (Abosto is a 
suburb of Yirgalem) urgently and | was assigned a bed. The doctor examining me was an intern 
from Scandinavia. | had piercing pain on my side; my fever had shot up; and | was shaking 
continuously. But they couldn’t figure out what my illness was. | heard the doctor say one day 
that what | got was probably malaria. | took a bunch of malaria pills for the next several days but 
my condition remained the same. At last | felt my soul leaving my body as my students were 
gathered around my bed crying. | then fell asleep and experienced a euphoric feeling which | 
can’t describe. | saw myself filled with ecstasy as | sped along a highly decorated road. A moment 
later | opened my eyes and found my students still crying. | felt sad as my glorious feeling of joy 
was replaced by excruciating pain. In this way | somehow returned back to life from the brink of 
death and later | was diagnosed with pneumonia, saving the intern from a scar on his conscience. 


Due to the unbearable pain in my eye caused by Yirgalem’s dusty environment, | had to travel to 
Addis Ababa for an operation by Dr. Paulos Qenea at the Menelik the Second Hospital a month 
before the end of my national service obligation. The operation gave me a very welcome relief. 


My love for my students was very strong. Yirgalem has left an unforgettable memory with me. 
There are many among my Yirgalem students who later became my good friends that | still keep 
in touch with to this day. 


During my fourth year, | faced the prospect of getting expelled from the university. It was a time 
of student movements and protests not only in Ethiopia but also all over the world. Our main 
agenda was the end of feudalism and the distribution of land to the tillers. Students frequently 
stopped attending classes in protest. 


The fourth-year students of the Business College held a meeting to decide what we should do. 
The majority voted to continue attending classes because we were very close to graduating. The 
ones who disagreed stopped attending classes and left the campus. 


Around this time, the university introduced a new rule that disallowed staying away from classes 
for more than a certain number of days. The penalty for anyone who broke the rule was dismissal 
from the university. | happened to fall ill after the rule came into effect and had to remain home 
for a number of days that exceeded the allowed limit. When | returned to school after my 
recovery, | was told that | had been expelled based on the new regulation. Nobody accepted my 
argument that the rule couldn’t apply to days taken off because of illness. 


| went to our Dean, Mr. James Lee, to plead my case but he told me, “I can’t do anything for you 
since | didn’t come up with the rule.” He then pointed at a large stone sitting in the middle of the 
table in front of him and asked, “Do you know what this is?” | told him that | didn’t. He said, “1 
left a renowned institution like Harvard University and came here to help Ethiopians. But what | 
earned for it was the loss of my eye. This was brought on me by your people. | have no sympathy 
for you or any other Ethiopian from now on.” Once again, he said that he didn’t enact the 
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regulation and according to the rule | couldn’t return to the university. | walked out of his office 
and kept on walking until | left the campus. 


James Lee was one who thought very highly of himself and believed he knew everything. When 
he taught us a class, | liked arguing with him. | think on one hand he admired me as a good student 
but on the other he disliked me for being so confrontational with him. 


Professor Lee lost his eye from injuries he sustained when a student threw a stone at him while 
he was taking pictures during a student demonstration around the Habtegiorgis Bridge area. He 
was urgently sent abroad for medical care but his sight in the injured eye couldn’t be saved. He 
returned immediately after completing his treatment. I’m not sure if he became the dean of our 
college before or after his eye injury. 


There were about fifteen of us who were dismissed from different faculties as a result of the new 
rule. With my coordination we gathered as a group and went to the office of Aklilu Habte, the 
university’s President, and appealed for the restoration of our status. He said, “A rule is a rule. | 
can’t help you.” We argued that the correct interpretation of the rule didn’t make us guilty of 
anything that amounted to expulsion but he wouldn’t listen. Running out of options, we decided 
to talk to the academic Vice President, Dr. Mekonnen Kibret, although the chance of him 
overturning the President’s decision was slim. At his office, Dr. Mekonnen listened to us 
attentively and told us to return to our classes and wait for a final decision. He said if that decision 
affirmed the current ruling, we would have to leave. We went back to our classes happily and 
continued our education since no one came to tell us otherwise. This allowed those of us in the 
fourth year of our studies to complete our program requirements. 


Many days passed before a date could be picked for graduation that was suitable for Janhoy. 
Some of our fellow senior year students decided to use this gap to attend our classmate Teketel 
Habtegiorgis’ wedding in Hosana town. But as soon as they left we were told to prepare for the 
graduation ceremony. Because there was only one flight per week between Addis Ababa and 
Hosana, they all failed to make it to their graduation day. Among them was Ayele Abegaz who 
was keenly waiting for that day to receive his diploma from the hands of Janhoy. His decision to 
leave the city during that critical time was a surprise to all of us. Our graduation ceremony took 
place in July 1969. 


| enjoyed my college days from start to finish because university education involves the exchange 
of ideas, the sharing of opinions and when necessary debates instead of just listening to teachers 
and parting ways. It’s probably as a result of that | was able to graduate with the highest honor 
for which | received a gold medal from Janhoy himself. 


Among those of us who began first year together in September 1964, | remember the following: 
two students named Atnafu, Abraham Tesfaye, Ayele Demissie, Ayele Abegaz, Abebe Kebede, 
Abera Feleke, Abera Woldemichael, Assefa Woldekidan, Asfaw Agegnehu, Abdela Kemal, 
Ayenew Bitewlegn, Abay Abraha, Afomia, Asmelash, Awoke, Aster Woyesa, Beshah Azmte, 
Bruke, Brhane Haile, Demelash Alemu, Desalegn Benti, Demissie Tefera, Fantahun Salilih, Fikre 
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Nigussie, Ferewoyni, Fisihaye, Getachew Ayehu, Haile Tola, Kebede Adnew, Kiros Woldesilassie, 
Kasshun Barde, Kassahun Meskele, Mekonnnen Tessema, Mehari, Mariye Teferi, Mamo 
Wodegiorgis, Markos Lake, Mulugeta Ferede, Muluberhan, Negede Bisrat, Negdar Parukian, 
Negassa Tumssa, Riesom Haile, Patricia Shilong, Solomon Lulu, Samuel Bekele, Sarah Joseph, 
Siyum Reta, Sinishaw, Tekesteberhan Gebremichael, Tesfaye Yaqob, Teketel Habtegiorgis, Tekola 
Gebrekidan, Teklu Haile, Tadesse Wodemichael, Taye Teferi, Taye Bekele, Toto Melka, Tigneh 
Mersha, Tsehaye Woldemichael, Woldegiorgis Abiy, Worku Getahun, Woldesilassie, Yemane 
Emagnu, Yenus Getahun, Yohannes Gebresilassie, Yohannes Paulos, Yilma Kebede, Vahram and 
Zewditu Lakew. 


Only about a quarter of us graduated out of the total who started out together in freshman year. 
The social bond we built among us after we left university is still letting us support each other or 
in other words it’s keeping us glued together. Our association has allowed us to come to each 
other’s help when in need and to share our joy with one another during good times. | feel 
reassured knowing that many hands will be by our family’s side when we return home. 


Postgraduate Study 


From September 1971 to December 1972, | studied Banking and Finance at Columbia University 
in New York City and received a Master of Business Administration degree. 


When | entered the competition for the AFGRAD Scholarship (AFGRAD stands for African 
Graduate Fellowship Project), | was working for Addis Ababa Bank. | was asked an unexpected 
question by the selection committee who interviewed candidates in a meeting hall at the Ministry 
of Education. The Chairman of the committee was Dr. Haile Woldemichael representing the 
Ethiopian government. There were also several representatives from the United States. | was 
told, “The scholarship is being financed by the government of Ethiopia using aid from the 
American government. This scholarship opportunity is intended for state employees. A 
government-sponsored scholarship has never before been given to an employee in the private 
sector. Because you are a private-sector employee, you don’t have the right to apply for this 
scholarship. Unless you can convince us otherwise, your participation in the competition will have 
to be terminated.” Earning a master’s degree had been a great desire of mine which | thought 
about even before obtaining my undergraduate degree from the Business College. | realized this 
unexpected question from the committee posed a real challenge to me that could end my dream. 


Whenever | found myself in a difficult situation, my mind had rescued me time and again by 
working hard at full capacity. | begged it not to let me down this time either. My answer to the 
committee was, “I do in fact work for a private bank but the money the bank manages is owned 
by the people not by select individuals. Because of the operational characteristics of the banking 
industry, there is no difference between state and private banks. Each bank has to safeguard the 
money deposited by the people and carefully loan it out to qualifying entities ensuring they 
return back the amount without any loss. If this process goes smoothly, people’s confidence in 
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banks will increase leading to faster economic growth and social development. If Tadesse is 
awarded a scholarship to advance his knowledge in banking, no one should object to the 
committee’s decision for the sole reason of him being a private bank employee.” | think they 
must have liked my answer because | was excused without any further question. 


And | got the scholarship which made me very happy. On my way to New York City where 
Columbia University is located, | spent three days each in Asmara, Rome and Paris. It was my first 
time in Asmara. Except for a few employees at the Addis Ababa Bank branch there, no one spoke 
Amharic, making me feel like | had already left my country. | might even have shed some tears in 
my hotel room. 


When | arrived in Rome | tried to find out where | could find a place to eat from a newspaper 
vendor below the building | was staying at but we couldn’t understand each other. An old lady 
who saw our failed effort to communicate pulled on my arm gently and said while pointing with 
her forefinger, “There pizza; pizza good; pizza cheap,” and went on her way. | felt good as if | had 
found a mother. The loneliness | felt in Asmara subsided a bit in a foreign land, our historical 
adversary Italy at that. | was surprised by the irony of my situation. 


In Paris | covered long distances on foot and whenever | was lost, the people | asked for help did 
their best to point me in the right direction which made me feel | wouldn’t face any problem 
during my stay abroad. | thought, “I should only judge people by who they are as human beings 
not by the color of their skin.” 


| reached that conclusion because | experienced no racism in Rome and Paris. When | arrived in 
America though, one of the questions on their immigration form asked about the color of my 
skin. | took it as a notice that there was no such thing as not being judged by the color of one’s 
skin. In fact | saw that in North America, whites were the privileged ones and the blacks the 
underprivileged. | observed blacks were imprisoned and killed for one reason or other and 
thought, “America is ruled by savages wearing Christian robes.” On the twenty-sixth year since | 
left New York, | wasn’t surprised when | heard that white cops from the city’s police department 
had rained down forty-one bullets on an unarmed man from Guinea and killed him. | believe we 
Africans are partly to blame for the problems we face in North America because our migration 
wouldn’t have been necessary had we managed to end our senseless conflicts and succeeded to 
develop our nations. 


| encountered my first challenge in telling the truth in America before | even arrived at my place 
of stay. | shared a taxi with other passengers to get to my residence from the airport after landing 
in New York. | was the last one to be dropped off which gave me the chance to see parts of the 
city as the driver took the other passengers to their destinations. When | was the only one left, 
the driver asked me what | thought about the city. What | noticed from my brief tour inside the 
cab was that most of the buildings had fire escape ladders hanging from their outside walls which 
didn’t look very pleasant. Besides most of the buildings were darkened by pollution and appeared 
quite old. Consequently my answer to the driver was, “I was in Paris before arriving here. | saw 
many beautiful and clean buildings there that look better than what I’ve seen here.” The driver 
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was of mixed race. The moment he heard my answer he changed course and drove to the center 
of the city. There he drove around and showed me nice looking buildings. These were attractive 
structures that didn’t have fire escape ladders hanging from them and were not covered in black 
soot. After completing the tour, as he was driving in the direction of my residence, the driver 
asked, “How about now, what do you think of the city?” | said, “What you just showed me is 
amazing and beautiful.” He replied with a smile, “Now you have come to the point.” What | 
eventually learned was that New Yorker’s believe there is no better city than theirs in the whole 
wide world. 


My residence in New York was the International House near Harlem. On the second day of my 
arrival in the city, | went down to a kiosk nearby to purchase a newspaper but there were so 
many of them that | couldn’t find Amsterdam News which was the one | was told to read. | sawa 
black woman seated close by reading a newspaper and felt | could easily ask her for help. | 
thought, “She’s like a sister to me after all. She’ll be happy to assist me. I’m sure she’ll enjoy the 
opportunity to help me out so why deny her the chance?” | then walked over and asked for her 
assistance. | don’t think she even understood me properly because of my accent which must have 
sounded strange to her. In any case she looked up to see me, placed her reading glasses into her 
purse, folded up the newspaper she was reading neatly, and then stood up and adjusted her 
dress. Finally she said while staring at me, “Why don’t you do your own thing?” What she said hit 
me like a bolt of lightning. | felt very sad and thought, “Even that woman in Rome helped me out 
without me asking. How is that the one | considered my sister would be so cruel to me?” | locked 
myself in my room saying, “Go to hell newspapers and New Yorkers!” | stayed in bed for at least 
twenty-four hours trying to cool down my anger. Fire trucks and ambulances blew their sirens all 
throughout the night. The noise of clashing steel coming from the subway nearby was 
unbearable. That sound in combination with the woman’s voice kept resonating in my ears for 
several days. | said resentfully, “God what kind of country have you brought me to?” 


There were some Ethiopians in my building like Engda Desta, Girma Haileleul and Alemayehu 
Seifu. After we met and shared our experiences and gave one another some support, | felt 
gradually better. Particularly once | met Woldeyesus Gebremariam who was a gracious host and 
selfless helper to all of us, | was able to calm down further. 


What | learned after several months was that New Yorkers don’t have time or much care for 
others because they are kept extremely busy by their daily routines. They are always running to 
their jobs or other time-sensitive obligations. | eventually understood the black lady | saw at the 
newspaper kiosk was no different from others. What she said to me was basically, “Don’t waste 
my time.” People were in such hurry that when one person opened a door another walked 
through it or came flying out from the other direction. This used to make me angry and l|’d 
acrimoniously complain, “How can anyone walk through the door | opened before me?” My type 
of mentality was a waste of time because it would have only resulted in staying stuck by the door. 
To be honest | began behaving like others after some time. To a New Yorker, moving slowly is the 
same as being clumsy. The residents of New York barely get enough sleep. They consider sleeping 
long hours inappropriate. Someone who has lived there long enough looks like a lunatic to 
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anyone outside the city. Conversely a person who comes to the city from a calm region appears 
like a walking corpse or zombie to New Yorkers. 


Near the end of my master’s education, the Chairman of Citi Bank came to our school to give us 
a talk. At the time forty percent of Addis Ababa Bank was owned by the London based National 
and Grindlays Bank. Citi Bank in turn owned forty percent of Grindlays Bank. This meant sixteen 
percent of Addis Ababa Bank belonged to Citi Bank. After graduation, | wrote to the Chairman of 
Citi Bank asking for employment with the bank to gain some practical experience. Citi Bank 
decided to hire me but they sent a verification request to Addis Ababa Bank as they needed to 
check if | was in fact an employee of that bank. But Addis Ababa Bank replied saying | was not 
their employee and | ended up looking like a cheat. | couldn’t understand the bank’s action at all. 
| was taking bank related courses because there was no doubt that | would be returning to Addis 
Ababa Bank. It could perhaps be argued | wasn’t their employee because my name was cancelled 
from the payroll roster before | left. However that was done to prevent any possibility that | might 
raise the question of salary payment since we had agreed for me to waive my salary during my 
study abroad. The understanding of both the scholarship committee and the General Manager 
of Addis Ababa Bank, Ato Debebe Habteyohannes, was that the bank would re-employ me once 
| returned after completing my studies. With all this in place, | couldn’t figure out why the bank 
blocked my employment with Citi Bank. | suspected there might be some foul play going on. After 
| lost that opportunity and returned to Addis Ababa, | learned that the reply from the bank about 
my employment status was sent without Ato Debebe’s knowledge by the Administration Head, 
Mohammed Sherif. 


Professional Training 


To make up for my missed chance, Ato Debebe arranged a practical training opportunity for me 
with Grindlays Bank before | even returned to work and | left for London at the end of March 
1973 for an eight-month training. First | completed the course on loan analysis at the bank’s 
institute before proceeding to work at various departments of the bank to gain practical 
experience. | stayed the longest at the International Division. The division asked me to stay on 
permanently, promising to have my work permit renewed for that purpose. | declined their offer 
saying my intention was to return to my country. They were surprised and asked, “What’s waiting 
for you at Addis Ababa Bank that makes you refuse our offer?” | told them, “Actually | don’t know 
what will be waiting for me there. All | know is that | have no doubt about my desire to go back 
to my country.” The issue was never raised again after that. | had written earlier to Addis Ababa 
Bank asking what areas | should concentrate on. Mohammed Sherif sent me a reply saying, “We 
don’t have any special arrangement for someone called Tadesse. You will work in the area we 
assign you when you return to the bank.” The letter was definitely intended to demoralize me. 
But without getting angry or becoming discouraged, | rejoined Addis Ababa Bank in November 
1973 and began working as the bank’s Planning Department Head. 
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During my stay in London, my contact with other Ethiopians was very limited. Once | arrived 
there, the only person | met whom | knew previously was Maekele Tewolde who was sent to the 
city by Shell Ethiopia for training. He was my senior by a year at the Business College. A week 
before | left London, | was able to attend an evening event organized by African students. Among 
the few Ethiopians | met there was the famous historian Dr. Bahru Zewde. The event’s main 
coordinator was Abdul Mejid Hussien who reneged on his Ethiopian citizenship and chose to 
become Somali. When | heard that he donned his Ethiopian robe back on when the Woyanes 
came to power, | said we should wait and see what other label he’ll attach to himself when power 
changes hands again. 


Dr. Aklilu, a medical student in London at the time, was the one who acclimated me with the city. 
He is the younger brother of Ayele Demissie, my classmate from college. One day | asked Aklilu 
to take me to the Ethiopian Embassy in London so that | could put myself in an Ethiopian setting 
which | had missed for some time. Because the British Embassy in Addis Ababa is very large, | 
thought our Embassy in London would also have a large building with its own yard even though 
it might not match the size of its counterpart in Addis Ababa. When we reached our Embassy, | 
was disappointed to see it was just one unit of a connected townhouse-like structure. When we 
went inside after knocking on the door, we saw the receptionist who was a white woman. | was 
shocked. | was expecting to see someone from my country. The lady said without greeting us, 
“What is it you need?” Our aim was to see some of our fellow Ethiopians and sit down for a while 
to read some newspapers from home. Basically we wanted to hang out in our native environment 
and leave feeling recharged. We understood from the woman’s question and attitude, she 
basically meant to say, “If you have no official business here then you should turn around and 
leave.” We started to explain why we were there in an incoherent manner saying things like, 
“Well we just wanted to stop by. We were passing through. Maybe there are newspapers we can 
read.” As we were talking like that elusively, the door behind her opened and two prominent 
people walked out. Both were wearing sky-high hats, were dressed in three-piece suits, had put 
on dark wool overcoats and carried walking canes. Aklilu whispered in my ear, “The shorter one 
is the Ambassador here and the other one is the Ambassador to France.” It was General Eyassu 
Mengesha and Ato Mesfin Yebegashet. The General began talking to his secretary. | expected 
that when he finished his conversation, he would turn and kiss us or at least shake our hands, 
talk to us briefly, give us permission to stay for as long as we liked to read newspapers and tell 
his secretary to take good care of us. | really believed he would also ask us to come back for coffee 
on some other day, promising he would introduce us to the rest of the staff on that visit. 


But as soon as the General was done talking to his secretary, the two Ambassadors walked past 
us haughtily towards the exit. Totally unbelievable. We were sure the General had seen us 
because we were standing in their view when the two of them came out. He also saw us when 
we moved aside as he started talking to his secretary. After taking about four steps forward, the 
General came back. He asked while gazing at Akliku, “Are you the son of Dejazmach (aristrocratic 
title) so and so?” Aklilu answered, “No sir, I’m the son of Qes (Priest) Demissie.” (Yeneta Demissie 
was teaching Amharic to first graders when | was on my national service duty at Yirgalem.) As if 
to say, “If your father is unknown, what use are you to me?” the General quickly turned around 
and made his way to the exit. He might even have sworn silently using the word minabak (insult 
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referencing one’s father). Aklilu and | were left standing there dazed, feeling like strangers at a 
place that was supposed to be no different from our own house. A few seconds later we went 
out the door we came in, making every effort not to attract any more attention. 


When the Woyanes came to power, they left ninety percent of us Ambassadors from Ethiopia 
out to dry in foreign lands. On the other hand, they took the eighty-year-old General Eyassu out 
of retirement and made him the Ambassador to France. 


We hear today’s Americans talking about American justice. They mean to say America 
determines what justice is; other perspectives are irrelevant. When | heard that after firing 
diplomats serving their nation abroad, the General was brought back to his post through a 
selection process involving a pin-point search for someone from Tigray or Eritrea, | said real 
justice in Ethiopia has been buried and replaced by “clan justice.” But this unfair system will surely 
be dismantled one day. It’s just a matter of time. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Addis Ababa Bank 


| started working for Addis Ababa Bank sort of by coincidence. After my eye surgery on my return 
from my national service, | had joined Tobacco Monopoly for the second time as a summer 
employee and the company’s General Manager Ato Bekele Tinsae had let me know of his 
intention to hire me after my graduation. We had also agreed for me to work part-time for the 
company during my fourth year. | think with a week or so left on my summer contract, | went to 
his office and asked him, “When should | start?” He asked back, “Start what?” | said, “The part- 
time job.” He replied, “I can’t hire you anymore because | don’t have enough budget after raising 
salaries for employees.” Honestly | was inclined to continue working there only because they had 
given me two summer job opportunities and | wanted to return back their favor. | didn’t think | 
would have difficulty finding another job. | left the company feeling that a better opportunity was 
most probably just around the corner for me anyway. 


At the start of the school year, everyone in our class began chasing after a part-time job. Many 
were hired by the Commercial Bank. Kebede Adnew, Taye Teferi, Asfaw Agegnehu and | were 
employed by Addis Ababa Bank. The three of us took permanent positions at the bank after 
graduation but Asfaw joined another company because he didn’t get along with Mohammed 
Sherif. 


As a part-time employee, | worked in the Accounts Reconciliation Section of the Head Office 
Branch. My job was to track the branch’s accounts at other branches and fix any detected 
discrepancies by investigating their causes. Because | didn’t have my own desk, | sat with my chair 
touching against Girma Gebrehana’s desk which | also leaned on with my right arm while working 
on my assigned tasks. | don’t think | worked more than ten hours per week. Girma was a very 
likeable individual who had gained everyone’s trust because of his flawless skills and great 
personality. But sadly he ended up in jail while | was in America for postgraduate study when it 
was discovered he had been embezzling considerable amount of money from the bank using the 
trust he had gained as a shield. | heard he managed to escape from prison during the Revolution. 
There is no better example than the case of Girma’s breach of confidence that should make 
financial firms pay serious attention to the saying, “Trust is good but supervision is much better.” 


When | asked Girma some questions, he would refer me to our Section Head Habte Kidane whom 
| exhausted with my continuous “Why?” questions. When my line of inquiry wouldn’t abate one 
day, Habte said to me, “Listen Tadesse, you always want to learn about everything all at once. It 
took me years to find out the answers to your questions. You too will get to know them 
eventually. At the moment your focus should be on how to complete the job at hand. You’Il learn 
‘why?’ soon enough; don’t worry about it. Just stay in your seat and get on with your tasks.” 
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Around 1970, Habte Kidane sold his belongings and left for Eritrea after the organization calling 
itself the Eritrean Liberation Front sent out a message to Eritreans through its underground 
outlets claiming to be at the verge of taking over Asmara and calling on them to return to their 
land. When their wish didn’t come true, Habte returned to his previous position in Addis Ababa 
Bank. In that same period, when the legal counsel Abdulqadr complained about his salary being 
too low to cover his many expenditures, he mentioned laughingly to us that one of his expenses 
was the contribution he made to the Eritrean Liberation Front. He said that out in the open and 
all we did was laugh with him and ignore the whole thing. None of us was concerned enough to 
take any action. Moreover we saw a destitute looking man collecting money in the corridor of 
our office from people like Tekeste Measho on or around paydays. But no one did anything about 
it. Why are we then surprised if they call us donkeys? 


Among the employees from the Reconciliation Section at the headquarters, another one | 
remember is Mekete Begashaw. His height was enormous and his facial features top-notch, but 
his productivity was dismal. Something | would finish in an hour or two as a part-time worker, he 
would dwell on the whole day and still not move it a tiny bit. There were many occasions we 
ended up taking away tasks from his hands to complete them ourselves. His problem wasn’t lack 
of skills but lack of initiative as well as laziness. He was known for daydreaming with his legs 
stretched out while staring at the ceiling. When we said to him, “Mekete, are you all right?” He 
replied, “It’s no good working here; they don’t pay well.” But we were all witnesses to the fact 
that he didn’t work hard enough to justify even the salary he received. We said to him, “Work 
hard to show them who you are and make them feel ashamed for not paying you enough,” trying 
to indirectly point out that his laziness was the real problem not the bank. But he wouldn’t listen. 
In the end he left his job. From our understanding he was hoping to get a better-paying one. But 
he couldn’t find anything at all. When he was at the brink of becoming homeless, his married 
sister took him in and saved him from major embarrassment. Another observer might comment 
that the fact that he fell under the care of an in-law was no face-saving move but rather the 
opposite. After Mekete suffered through two years of unemployment, a new resolution was 
passed in the aftermath of the 1974 Revolution that mandated employees unfairly terminated 
during the old oppressive regime to return to their previous positions. Mekete became a 
beneficiary of this ruling and began working for Banco Di Roma. It was a surprise to me when my 
friends Taye and others, who were working for the bank at the time, told me they wouldn’t bet 
on finding a more hardworking employee than Mekete. He was a true example of how life lessons 
are more effective teachers than words of advice. 


Shortly after | began my professional life, it became clear to me that there are two types of 
employees, those who work to improve methodologies and those who implement instructions. 
Most of us who received university education don’t want to follow the traditional ways of doing 
things by default. We do our best to understand why existing processes are put in place and 
improve upon them if possible. We also understand we must transfer the knowledge we gained 
in such exercises to our colleagues. The benefit of higher education is not simply in learning 
technical skills but it’s also in preparing oneself for change in order to become a transformational 
agent. | know that employees with better education can come up with new ways of executing 
tasks by using logic to determine the flow of a series of steps to reach the desired goal. | realized 
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that the likes of Habte don’t get that a sharpened mind that emerges from its sheath won’t return 
to its scabbard even if someone like him tells it to stay in its seat. It occurred to me the ones with 
low qualifications, who learn how to carry out procedures while on the job, are focused on 
emulating others by carefully observing what they do. These people also do their utmost to 
protect and preserve these procedures passed down to them. | felt | had the chance to bring not 
just workflow changes but also mindset transformation to the bank. In fact | believed it was my 
responsibility to do so. 


| was employed on a permanent basis in September 1969 and was assigned to the Reconciliation 
Section at the headquarters. Tekeste Measho who worked in our section was once called over to 
Ato Debebe’s office to discuss work-related matters and he told Ato Debebe | was a diligent 
employee. Immediately a program was created to allow me to work at different sections of the 
bank. But after working a few weeks in the Foreign Exchange Section, the program was 
discontinued and | was made the Head of the Loan Section filling in for Yilma Kassaye who had 
vacated the post. | was twenty-four years old. | remember the friends of my secretary Messeret 
Haile stealing looks at me whenever they stopped by the office to see her. 


| usually ate lunch with my friends Taye and Kebede at an Italian restaurant in the area now 
occupied by the Sheraton Hotel. We regularly ordered a bottle of Ambo Water (local fizzy water) 
but replaced it with wine at times joking that Italian food shouldn’t stop us from enjoying what 
even the Savior has permitted. An employee once saw us laughing hysterically after we returned 
from lunch and being worried not for ours but the bank’s health, he notified Ato Debebe to make 
us curb our drinking habit before it was too late. One day as soon as we came back to the office 
after lunch, | was told Ato Debebe wanted to see me in his office. When | got there he asked me 
to clarify some points on a particular topic. When | began talking he asked me to stand right next 
to him and speak. | did that but he kept asking me to speak closer and closer to his ear to hear 
me better. At one point | felt the whole thing made me look as if | was going for a smooch on his 
lips. He then stopped me abruptly saying that was fine and let me go. | immediately understood 
he was trying to smell wine or alcohol in my breath. Fortunately we passed the test because 
Ambo Water was slated for that day not wine. From that day on, we never touched wine at 
lunchtime. That was until we crossed over from being the inspected ones to the ones doing the 
inspection. When drinking alcohol during the day was prohibited in the Derg era, we were 
absolutely stress free because it had been ages since we put the ban on ourselves thanks to Ato 
Debebe and Ato Concerned Employee. 


When | was at the Loan Section, Taye was the Head of the Deposits Section at the branch by the 
headquarters and Kebede was the Deputy Head of Accounting at the headquarters. 


Taye saw things in two extremes: colors as black or white, manners as good or bad, personal 
feeling as love or hate, national feeling as patriotism or treason, relationships as close or distant, 
etc. To him nothing fell in between. He saw the world divided in two opposites. In other words, 
he saw it only as having two dimensions. Outside of those extremes, trying to define new 
dimensions using words and phrases like “if, but, how about this, what of that” opened the door 
for deception according to Taye. He considered anyone who couldn’t walk straight as crooked. If 
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he liked someone, that person was his friend and if he didn’t, he wouldn’t even see that person’s 
face. 


With his trait shaped more by nurture than nature, Taye was an able adversary for the strong 
advocate of realpolitik, Ato Debebe, and the pretentious ones, Hailu Bilat and Mohammed Sherif. 
In Taye’s opinion they were all crooked or twisted. 


As Head of the Deposits Section, Taye noticed bounced checks made out for the purchase of 
various items and services, which were signed by Hailu Bilat or Mohammed Sherif who were both 
the righthand men of Ato Debebe. When those who received the checks came to Mohammed’s 
office, he had them turned away pretending he wasn’t in. Writing checks that would bounce 
shouldn’t have been done by anyone let alone the bank’s higher ups. It’s actually a crime. Taye 
tried to correct their despicable actions saying, “Stop your embarrassing ways.” He only earned 
their enmity though. They felt disrespected and marked him for retaliation. 


One day money was stolen from the bank through fraud using a forged check that was cashed at 
the Quchra Branch of Commerical Bank in Merkato. Witnesses’ description of the person who 
cashed the check closely resembled Taye. Incidentally Taye didn’t come to work on the day the 
check was cashed. His enemies got together and had him fired from his job claiming there was 
enough evidence for his involvement in the crime. Not only did he lose his job, but he was also 
labeled a thief! 


Tadesse Woldemichael, our classmate in college, had refused to pay back the money he owed 
Taye after borrowing a large amount from him. He blatantly denied that he ever took money 
from Taye. Failing to locate Tadesse after multiple attempts, Taye had given up on having his 
money returned. Surprisingly when Tadesse heard Taye had lost his job, he paid him back the 
money right away. My admiration for Tadesse is eternal because of this act of his. Probably 
knowing this and wanting to take advantage of my appreciative feeling towards him, he once set 
me up for a scam which | nonchalantly fell for. Because | had counted him as a person of high 
respect based on my standards once he paid back the money he had reneged on previously after 
learning Taye had become a victim of betrayal, | gave him a pass on that specific incident 
assuming he must have deceived me to get out of a real sticky situation that left him no other 
choice. 


Taye made frequent visits to the bank to follow up on his case. On one such occasion, while he 
was at the office of the Deputy General Manager, Ato Gebremedihin Shenkute, his nemesis Hailu 
Bilat walked in. I’m not sure if Hailu was called in or he showed up on his own. In any case he sat 
in front of Taye and proceeded to take out a gun which he pointed at Taye. He then began 
insulting and threatening Taye. Ato Gebremedihin was horrified and sat there not knowing what 
to do. Taye stayed in his seat staring down at the floor silently. He did that not only to show he 
hated looking into his enemy’s eyes but also as a tactic to set up his next move. As Hailu continued 
his berating with his gun still pointed ahead, Taye suddenly hit Hailu’s hand that was holding the 
gun and the weapon went flying off. Taye then clutched Hailu by his arms and subdued him by 
twisting his arms around and holding them tight against his back. He then pushed Hailu out into 
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the corridor and laid him flat on the floor. Others came in to separate them as Taye was about to 
start punching him. The gun was hidden away by the bank officials. When many employees 
accused the officials of siding with Hailu, they claimed the gun was fake. 


Taye continued fighting to cleanse his name. He finally prevailed and returned to his job. It turned 
out the check fraud was committed by an employee named Yohannes. Indeed his looks 
resembled Taye’s. 


Regarding Taye’s looks, let me tell you one more story. In front of St. George’s Sport Club, a little 
further down after making a left turn on the way from the Train Station to the Revolutionary 
Square, there was a restaurant named Harar Mesob Endageru (“Endageru” means “resembling 
its country”). If we didn’t go to the Italian restaurant for lunch, we would walk over to eat at 
Endageru because it was close by. But the food always took very long to be served as if they 
wanted to say, “Don’t show up if hungry.” My first visit to the restaurant was with my brother 
Brhane and his friend Bekele Worku around 1965 while | was a student. We went there for lunch 
on that occassion too and when our patience ran out after waiting for what felt like forever, 
Bekele said, “Endageru is indeed a fitting name for this restaurant. It’s exactly like its country. It’s 
dead asleep and needs to be shaken awake.” 


| found Endageru’s character kept intact through the years. It seemed to say as in the past, “Stay 
back if hungry.” One day Taye, Kebede and | were at the restaurant talking on random topics to 
distract our hungry stomachs before turning our attention to the traditional items hanging on 
the walls. Taye asked Kebede and me to name the items by pointing them out one by one. When 
we couldn’t come up with the correct answer, he teased us a little with his friendly banter and 
told us what it was. The waitress happened to be following our conversion attentively, preferring 
to stay out listening to young fellows chatting as she gazed at their eyes rather than going into 
the kitchen and urging the cooks to speed up the food preparation. While we were busy naming 
the items on the wall, she suddenly burst out laughing. We turned our eyes abruptly away from 
the walls and focused on her, especially her assets below the waist. When we asked her, “What 
happened?” She said pointing at Taye with her chin and rolling her eyes timidly, “Esachew Enkua 
Siawqu (While even he [Taye] knows), it’s funny you two don’t know.” 


Until that day, Taye’s nickname was Ferenju (the Caucasian). We in turn laughed very hard. We 
said to Taye, “Your half cast blood is now exposed.” He had told us himself that once when he 
was in Bonga (a town in the south-western part of Ethiopia), kids were following him around 
chanting, “Ferenj! Ferenj!” Some believe kids can tell a person’s bloodline so maybe if Taye had 
gone to see a wiseman, he might have told him the truth behind his fair complexion. As far as he 
knows he doesn’t have a single drop of Caucasian blood in him. But | don’t know if his mother 
left any clue in this regard in her last words before she departed to join our Father in Heaven. 


Thanks to Endageru, Taye’s second nickname was coined as “Esachew Enkua Siawqu.” Because 
Kebede and | now live abroad, when Taye feels sad, wishes there was someone to tease him, 
tires of life or when his life lacks spice, he probably says, “I wish there was someone who would 
call me Esachew Enkua Siawqu.” 
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When we criticize Endageru’s late service model, we don’t mean to advocate for change in 
everything everywhere. Finding some things in their old form makes one happy. Especially when 
it comes to ethical practices. If a community’s identity is to be preserved indefinitely, its members 
should follow the rule of law on a daily basis. If the compass is broken or everyone moves in any 
direction he chooses, that community will end up destroying itself or foreign forces will take it 
over. 


During the time Taye was suspended from his job, he accomplished one historical milestone. He 
secretly organized the bank’s employees and formed a legally recognized labor union. During the 
formation phase, meetings were held in clandestine locations, sometimes even outdoors in 
forested areas. 


Taye was led to this not just by the injustice he personally suffered but also by the unfairness 
exhibited by the top managers in failing to recognize the contributions the employees were 
making beyond the level of duty officially required of them. One December 31°t employees stayed 
at work beyond midnight closing accounts without asking for additional pay. The next morning 
on January 1°, some of them woke up late and arrived a few minutes later than the official start 
time of 8:30 am. The Personnel Administration went ahead and gave warnings to these workers. 
The employees were very unhappy about it. They concluded their administrators were inept 
individuals who lacked the slightest understanding of what went on around them. After that day 
employees and administrators became practically vicious enemies. The employees began 
thinking about ways of protecting their rights and benefits. 


Ato Debebe almost went berserk when he heard about the formation of the union. His rage was 
not just about the establishment of the union; he was also upset for not being made aware of 
the formation process. 


Because Ato Debebe saw himself not only as the head of the bank but also as a father to all 
employees, he said, “How can a child do such a thing to his father? The employees should thank 
me for creating job opportunities for them, not do this behind my back. Have | denied anyone 
what he deserves? Have | not met my fatherly obligations?” 


But when a true assessment is made, it becomes clear that Ato Debebe or the other top officials 
of the bank didn’t view Taye and Hailu Bilat or Mohammed Sherif and Taye equally. With regard 
to benefits, Ato Debebe’s first priority was the shareholders of the bank, not its employees. If 
there was a conflict between the owners of the bank and the employees, there was no doubt 
that he would side with the shareholders. In order to ensure that their investments were well 
taken care of, the owners had set up a board and selected top managers who looked out for their 
interests. Similarly it shouldn’t be a surprise if the employees set up a union to guard their rights 
and benefits, prevent unfair practices and negotiate good deals. The workers’ organizing 
themselves shouldn’t have been seen as biting the hand that was feeding them. But the idea of 
the labor union never sat well with Ato Debebe; still he had to negotiate with the organization 
whether or not he liked it. When the bank was nationalized in 1975 and Ato Debebe was no 
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longer the head of the bank, the struggle between his administration and the employees came 
to an end. 


The bank was taken over by the government while | was working as the Vice Governor of the 
National Bank. Ato Debebe had to come to the National Bank to finalize the transition, and he 
said at the time, “I only ask for one thing. Let the bank keep its name as Addis Ababa Bank.” Later 
when Addis Ababa Bank and Banco Di Roma were merged, the “Ababa” part of the name was 
dropped and the merged entity became “Addis Bank.” Finally when Addis Bank and the 
Commercial Bank merged, | suggested to the board that the new entity be named “Addis 
Commercial Bank.” | think | remembered Ato Debebe’s wish to keep his bank’s name when | made 
that suggestion. But the board declined my proposal and instead went with the name 
“Commercial Bank of Ethiopia.” 


Although the bank that Ato Debebe established was nationalized and its name removed from 
records, he used to say that he was proud for producing two National Bank Governors, Leykun 
Berhanu and Tadesse Gebre-Kidan and one General Manager of the Commerical Bank of Ethiopia, 
Tilahun Abay. Personally I’m highly indebted to him for encouraging and helping me to make 
banking my profession and for guiding me like a father and mentor. | have no doubt that there 
are many others who feel the same way about him. 


During my time in the Loan Section, | particularly remember the diligent Bekele Tadele who was 
the Manager of the Nazareth Branch. At the Loan Section, my main job responsibility was to make 
sure loan applications sent from branches were complete before presenting them to the top Loan 
Committee that was chaired by the English representative of Grindlays Bank who was also 
second-in-command at Addis Ababa Bank. | then relayed the decisions made by the committee 
back to the branches. We received frequent complaints from branches saying that we asked 
irrelevant questions, didn’t have good knowledge of the loan applicants and denied loans to 
candidates undeservedly. Some of the branches weren’t very meticulous about the paperwork, 
requiring several back and forth exchanges of documents to get things right. 


Bekele Tadele once invited us members of the committee to Nazareth for site visits of some of 
the loan applicants’ businesses. And he said to us, “Do you still believe these people will answer 
those questions you asked them? They don’t use modern accounting systems and they don’t 
have the skills, experience or habit of writing down their business plans. We pay more attention 
to who they are and how they run their businesses to gauge their capacity to pay back the loans 
we may grant them. It will be helpful if you don’t reject the applications to which we’ve given our 
vote of confidence.” 


Bekele was seen as the favorite son of the bank because the loan default rate at the Nazareth 
Branch was negligible. Our admiration for him grew even more after our visit to Nazareth. As we 
heard much later, he didn’t refrain from using every means available to him to pressure anyone 
who defaulted on his loan into resuming repayments. For instance, he is said to have forced a 
debtor to hand him the bank’s money in cash at gunpoint. 
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The members of the main Loan Committee, which included me, one day went out on site visits 
to two coffee exporting companies, Kotari’s and Belete Shibeshi’s, and a shoe factory owned by 
Tesfaye Atresso, all located in Addis Ababa. Kotari had taken out a large loan. He left no stone 
unturned trying to strengthen the bank’s confidence in him, saying the bank should go out and 
visit the businesses of its borrowers, not just give out loans. On the day of our visit, his coffee 
warehouse was full up to the brim. We asked him how much coffee there was in the warehouse 
and he told us the amount. He had a few bags weighed as we watched. We did some calculations 
and felt so reassured that we could have made the public announcement, “All is well with the 
world. We’ve found her as we left her. The loan we granted was used properly. Shareholders and 
depositors alike rejoice wherever you are!” As we were walking out believing everything was in 
order, the third highest ranking official at the bank, Ato Gebremedihin who was known to mock 
himself saying he had trouble using his car’s reverse gear because of his unusually short height, 
jumped on the coffee scale to weigh himself. His eyes were then left fixated on the scale reading. 
Mr. Scale said to Gebre (fond name for Gebremedihin), “You’ve gained 30 kilograms within a day. 
Congratulations!” We couldn’t believe it! We asked for an explanation of the “miracle” we were 
witnessing. The normally eloquent Kotari was left dumbfounded. He stood there staring out 
blankly. It became apparent to us that the bank was defrauded of its money by the millions using 
false reports indicating the presence of non-existent coffee produce. The bank made a persistent 
effort for years to recover the money, but it succeeded in collecting only some of it. 


There is one thing that Ethiopian banks and business people should know about foreigners. 
Putting aside the saying, “Enesun Mamen Qebro Naw” (Believe them only after burying them), 
they must be required to put up collateral or some form of guarantee before being allowed to 
take out loans. It should be understood that some of them come to our country to make a safe 
exit after exploiting the system and enriching themselves unfairly. 


When we went to Belete Shibeshi’s warehouse, we were told he was at his house. At his home, 
we found him seated wearing Gabi as he was feeling under the weather. His young daughter was 
standing barefoot in a traditional leather dress. He looked more like a man living in poverty than 
a major coffee businessman. After we completed our visit and left, the committee Chairman Mr. 
McDonald said, “It makes us happy to see our borrowers spending the money we loaned them 
wisely and paying us back the amount with interest, but Ato Belete has taken it to the extreme; 
he shouldn’t forget about his own life.” 


Finally, we visited Tesfaye Atresso’s shoe factory. But as soon as we agreed amongst ourselves 
that his business was well-handled and deserved financial support, we saw him fly off ina BMW 
after leaving us saying goodbye. Mr. McDonald commented immediately, “He already seems very 
used to a life of luxury and may be a risk to the bank; we must be careful about him.” 


When | think back to my days in the Loan Section, | always remember Weizero Lulit who was 
married to Dejazmach Asfaw Kebede. Dejazmach fell ill and was told he had to be treated in 
England. Even though he was one of the very rich people in the city, he didn’t have money in a 
bank or cash in hand. He requested a loan from Addis Ababa Bank and got approved. The bank 
was renting a building he owned near Hager Fiker Association. Because his condition didn’t allow 
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him to leave his house, | was asked to prepare a loan agreement and take it to his home for 
signatures. He certainly was seriously ill. Covered in Gabi, he managed to get out of his bed with 
great effort. He said to me, “My son, | am troubling you with my troubles, aren’t I?” | saw a 
parallel between my father and him, not in their wealth but their condition and felt deeply sorry 
for him. | was happy to get the chance to meet him because | used to hear the palace-like building 
in front of Teferi Mekonnen School was his but | had never seen him. | thought, “Things tend to 
get connected at the appointed time,” and marveled at the coincidence that led to our meeting. 
More than anything, the fact that | was sitting in the same room with him, breathing the same 
air after greeting him and touching his hand, created a profound sense of sympathy for him in 
me. | thought, “What a poor wealthy man.” Dejazmach initialed the first five pages of the contract 
and placed his full signature on the last page. There were a total of six copies that needed signing 
and with him only being able to write very slowly, it took a while before he was finished. Yet 
nobody minded because we were waiting for the arrival of his wife, Weizero Lulit, who also had 
to sign the documents but wasn’t at home at the time. 


Weizero Lulit however couldn’t be found for several hours. She finally showed up and walked in 
strutting her great looks highlighted by her straight ostrich-like neck, her face that resembled Da 
Vinci’s work of art and her body that seemed to shine off special light. To tell the truth, | had 
never seen anyone as beautiful as her in my life before and probably also after. Of course except 
for my wife; I’m no fool! She gave one excuse after another for her disappearance such as her 
hairdresser delaying her and so forth and so on. My suspicion was that an artist was watching 
her in awe while having her seated in front of him all that time. 


| showed Weizero Lulit where to initial and sign the documents. Although she was probably old 
enough to be my mother, when we came close to each other and | smelled the fragrance on her, 
| silently drew in a good portion of the air in her vicinity claiming to myself it was a compensation 
for my long wait. After going through two copies Weizero Lulit suddenly dropped the pen she 
was writing with when she noticed the tiny depression it made on her finger and asked, “Isn’t it 
over yet?” When | told her four more copies were left she responded, “All this for just fifteen 
thousand birr?” 


In an instant the image in front of me switched from a beautiful woman whose words felt as 
sweet as honey and whose fragrance filled the room in abundance to one of an ungrateful lady 
who represented the oppressive upper class, an enemy of the poor. Knowing the majority of 
Ethiopians could barely fill their stomachs after toiling long hours every day, let alone be able to 
receive thousands of birr by signing on a few pages, | felt indignant to be serving money to a 
woman of luxury who complained about a pen hurting her finger while making some marks. My 
sympathy for Dejazmach was washed away by the actions of his wife. Whenever the question, 
“What caused the Ethiopian revolution?” is raised during any discussion, | always recall Weizero 
Lulit and tell her story. 


My first trip on a plane was connected to my work in the Loan Section. | boarded a five-seater 
plane with Ato Debebe and others, filling up the aircraft, to visit a cotton farm by the Awash River 
that was run by Alemaya College graduates who had requested a loan from our bank. When Ato 
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Debebe found out it was my first time on a plane, he said it would have been better if | flew ona 
larger plane for my first trip. After | replied it was actually better to start small and grow step by 
step, he used that for a long time to make people laugh at me by repeating what | said. 


In 1970, Ato Gebremedihin and | went to Asayta (town in the Afar region in the east of Ethiopia) 
to disburse loans for the purpose of cotton picking. The loans were given only to those who had 
permissions from Sultan Ali Mirah. At the time, the money was needed urgently and the Sultan 
welcomed us personally along with his armed security detail. He stood up and shook our hands 
and treated us to some food. A few months later we came back to assess how the loans were 
being used and to gauge their chance of being paid back. The Sultan’s armed guards were still 
there, actually in an even more organized manner. But the Sultan’s feet remained where they 
were and when this hefty man raised his hand while piled up on his chair, Gebre seized it. Since 
| was next in line, | put out my hands but only ended up grabbing air as the Sultan magically 
disappeared his hand by withdrawing it at incredible speed. | was a little embarrassed but shook 
it off quickly. In fact | felt sorry for the Sultan for his lack of wisdom and false sense of superiority. 
| realized immediately that someone with high prestige loses all respect when he seeks out a 
person of lower status and announces his superiority over that individual. | prayed to God to give 
me the strength to fight those who believe they are above others while they actually are not and 
to give me the wisdom to protect those less fortunate than me by being their guardian and 
defender, but not to hurt them in any way, and for God to correct me if | do so by mistake. 


Ali Mirah fled the country in 1975 and by that time | had begun working as the Vice Governor of 
the National Bank. In that same year, | went to Asayta with the then Deputy General Manager of 
Addis Ababa Bank, Tilahun Abay, and the Manager of the bank’s Dessie Branch, Captain Seifu 
Tessema, to visit heaps of cotton produced with loan from Addis Ababa Bank. Our mission was 
to figure out ways of putting the cotton into use. In our foolish attempt to save time by taking a 
shortcut, we almost ended up stuck in the middle of nowhere when our vehicle was trapped by 
desert sand. While saying our prayers to God to welcome us to his house with open arms after 
giving up all hope, Captain Seifu who had been driving the vehicle said, “Let me try one more 
time,” and managed to finally roll it out from the pile of sand it was buried in. 


While | was at the Loan Section, Mesfin Sahle, who recruited me to work for the bank, had left 
Personnel Administration and become the Manager of the Silassie Branch. Like other branch 
managers, he too complained about the loan requests rejected by the headquarters. He called 
me one Monday early in the morning and said to me, “Listen Tadesse, we branch managers had 
a meeting over the weekend and have decided to ask Ato Debebe to have you removed because 
you keep asking irrelevant questions.” | laughed out loud thinking he must have been joking since 
| had never heard such direct talk from anyone let alone an Ethiopian. And if he was serious | 
thought, “How bonehead of him to call and tell me directly? What is he after?” I think he expected 
me to cower and say, “What is it that | did wrong? Please forgive me. | won’t do it again.” He 
might have told the others, “I’ll get him in line because | am the one who hired him. Leave him 
to me.” | said to myself, “If that’s what he reckoned then he has no idea who Tadesse is.” Until 
then Mesfin didn’t know | wasn’t one to retreat from any sort of attack. 
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Observing | had downplayed the matter he presented as a serious one with my laughter, Mesfin 
responded, “You think I’m kidding? | swear to you it’s a fact!” | said in turn, “You should then tell 
this to Ato Debebe not me.” | believe | succeeded in fending off this revolt that was conspired 
against me via phone calls and meetings with that brief and resolute conversation | had with 
Mesfin because | remained in my position until | went abroad for my postgraduate study. Or Ato 
Debebe must have ignored the complaints made against me by Mesfin and his fellow plotters. 


Mesfin, who opened a job opportunity for me, later saw me as a threat to his chance of getting 
ahead. This taught me very early on that one’s loyalty should only be to his job and not to 
individuals because it’s not possible to answer the question, “How will someone act tomorrow?” 
When Mesfin and his cohorts said | was making their lives difficult, | reacted by saying those who 
hated rules and regulations rose up against me for doing my job. The real truth probably falls in 
between the two stances. Whenever Mesfin and | ran into each other while | was the Governor 
of the National Bank and he was working for the Ministry of Industry, he would remind me he 
was the one who opened the door for my bank career. But | never raised the fact that he had led 
an uprising against me to have me removed from my post as the Head of the Loan Section. | just 
couldn’t be as direct as he was. | think for Mesfin and |, the rest of our days are allotted to look 
back on our past deeds and laugh, even at ourselves, so | plan to pester him a bit on the topic of 
the revolt he led against me when | return to the homeland. 


When | was at the Loan Section, a man walked into my office one day. | couldn’t believe what | 
saw. | rubbed my eye to make sure | wasn’t witnessing a mirage. As he came closer, | kept on 
denying the information my senses were sending me that indicated the person in front of me was 
my childhood friend Tsegaye Hailemariam. | thought it could only be his look-alike. Tsegaye was 
without a job for a long period before he received a scholarship from the Soviet government in 
1968. He was anxious to leave. | was looking at the man who said before he left, “As soon as the 
airplane crosses into Sudanese territory, | will turn around and spit at Ethiopia who denied me 
the chance to earn my living.” | said to myself, “How amazing! Ethiopia’s God brought him down 
to the ground from high up to show him who He is?” | have no idea why Tsegaye was back in less 
than a year’s time after his departure. But | heard our friend Siyum Qesu saying that Tsegaye had 
said he came back home when that thing was to burst out of his head after brewing up for too 
long. 


Earlier | talked about putting my Loan Section responsibilities on hold to make trips to New York 
and England for the purposes of postgraduate study and professional training respectively. | 
returned from England in November 1973 and began working as the Head of the Planning 
Section. In my new position, one of the first things | did was prepare a brochure on the topic of 
planning and execution as well as the future roadmap of the bank and submit the content for 
printing to the Artistic Printing Press. | intended to distribute the brochure widely among bank 
employees. But after receiving printed copies of the brochure, | found numerous spelling errors 
in it. The fault was not the printer’s but mine because the errors were there in the final copy that 
| signed and submitted. A lasting lesson | took from that experience was that one can’t get rid of 
all the mistakes from his own writing by proofreading it himself. A different person should review 
it as well. 
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| first encountered my friend Hailu Shawel, who’s known for his honesty, because of the 
brochure. After the publication was properly edited and distributed, Ato Debebe took me to a 
monthly meeting of the Lion’s Club because he wanted to promote the bank with it and also 
wanted to introduce me to the business community. The meeting was held at the Hilton Hotel 
and the keynote speaker was Ato Hailu. He was the General Manager of Shell Ethiopia at the 
time. | admired his presentation. | was very proud to see him controlling the stage with great 
ease as | didn’t know many Ethiopians with his kind of talent and self-confidence. When we met 
the next time, we were both government officials. His eye was injured while on duty and | am 
happy to be one of the people who helped him get proper medical attention when some 
authorities gave him the run around in an attempt to make his eye go blind by delaying the care 
he needed. The people who had such ill will against him are now serving the punishment they 
deserve, strengthening my belief that even though man’s justice may be unfair, our Protector 
never relents from his righteous acts. 


Another thing | saw on that day was the mocking and poking between Ato Debebe and the 
General Manager of the Commercial Bank, Ato Tefera Degefe. Eyewitnesses have told me this 
drama continued even during the five years the two of them were imprisoned by the Derg. Ato 
Debebe instructed me to hand out copies of the brochure to all the members of the Lion’s Club 
present at the luncheon. And he picked up four copies himself and walked over to where Ato 
Tefera was sitting to give him the brochures saying, “You need these more than anyone else.” 
Ato Tefera replied, “Il only need one like everyone else. If they are extras then you can throw 
them in the trash.” | began burning inside when | heard Ato Tefera suggest copies of my brochure 
be trashed, a publication that | viewed as my firstborn child which | endowed with life after 
expending so much energy at my young age. Although | was mainly upset at Ato Tefera for his 
deriding remark, | was also unhappy with Ato Debebe for getting involved in frivolous banter of 
the Menze (of region in central Ethiopia) type and debasing his original intention of using the 
occasion as a promotional opportunity for the bank. 


Someone who heard the exchange between the two adversaries on that day and didn’t know the 
background story behind their relationship might have concluded they were just having some 
good fun. But in the rivalry between the middle-aged Commercial Bank and the infant Addis 
Ababa Bank, the former didn’t hesitate to squash or at least damage the latter given the 
opportunity. Since the establishment of Addis Ababa Bank in 1964, debtors that created trouble 
for the Commercial Bank were systematically unloaded onto Addis Ababa Bank. Customers that 
the Commercial Bank wanted to keep were given the admonishing advice that they had better 
stay where they were because Addis Ababa Bank didn’t have the capacity to meet their needs 
and in fact would go out of business shortly. Even though Ato Debebe pretended to be able to go 
head to head against Ato Tefera in public, the truth of the matter was that a real fight between 
the two banks would resemble that between a lion and a fox, making the outcome abundantly 
clear. In addition there was a feeling among Addis Ababa Bank employees that the National Bank 
unfairly favored the Commercial Bank. 
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Yet there might be some advantages to being the weaker side in a rivalry. If the strong one is 
attacking and roughing up the weak unjustly, the latter could use the reality of his condition as 
an emblem of his oppressed state with which to garner sympathy and support that could lead to 
myriads of volunteer fighters flocking over to its side. Honestly some of us who joined Addis 
Ababa Bank out of college were motivated to align ourselves with the bank by the same spirit of 
helping out the underdog. Ato Debebe had come to our college during our second year and given 
a speech to us students. He told us, “With my own effort, I’ve managed to set up a bank that’s 
taking baby steps to greater success. But at the moment I’m by myself with only a few people 
providing me support. My competitors are many and much stronger. Ethiopia needs economic 
patriots. | will be delighted if you come and help me after you graduate.” Many of us took note 
of his message and when the Head of Personnel Administration at the bank, Mesfin Sahle, arrived 
at our campus in 1969 to hire part-time workers, Kebede, Taye, Asfaw and | said to each other, 
“This is our chance; why don’t we go help Ato Debebe?” and joined his bank as volunteer recruits. 


My first secretary at the Planning Section was Abrehet Tewolde. We had met during my stay in 
Asmara on my way to America for my study. She was the friendliest among all the employees at 
the branch. | met her again when | returned to Addis Ababa from London as she had been 
transferred from Asmara. She was then assigned as my secretary by the bank’s Personnel 
Administration. In my narration of my days in Muhr Sefer, | mentioned how Qedru Bza wished to 
become a shepherd of women. Weizero Abrehet was surely a women’s shepherd. The pretty 
young ladies of the town especially Ethiopian Airlines hostesses seemed as if they were either 
controlled in the palm of her hand or protected under her wings. It won’t be an exaggeration if | 
say my office was their gathering ground. They came, talked in whispers, then left and came back 
again. | think to Abrehet, office work felt like an extracurricular activity. What was worse was that 
not only did she lack any secretarial skill of any kind but she also didn’t possess any inclination 
for the job. When asked to do anything, she repeatedly yawned and stretched and kept tearing 
up sheets of paper which she threw in the basket. A task that should have taken only hours took 
her days. And I’m the type of person who wants to get things done as fast as possible. | have no 
patience for someone who just can’t deliver. Unfortunately this meant | simply had to fire 
Weizero Abrehet. She of course felt very disgruntled about it, as did her husband Captain Abebe 
Werdofa. | was invited for dinner at their house on my return from London before Abrehet’s 
assignment as my secretary. It seemed they wanted that dinner to count as a great favor because 
they were both very upset at me when | let her go, though the Captain seemed to be affected by 
it worse. She had lent me a TV antenna after she began working for me saying | could return it 
when | bought one for myself because they weren’t using it at the time. And | actually couldn’t 
find one in the market. When she left the Planning Section, Abrehet’s and her husband’s first 
move was to have their antenna returned. Much later when they were living in Nairobi, they 
entertained me for lunch at their house. We replaced the old with the new or at least pretended 
to have done so. | think it was the Captain who intensified the situation when | had to let her go. 
But he shouldn’t have done so because the ones that knew about her secretarial skills were the 
bank, Tadesse and Abrehet herself, but not him. Working around the house is one thing and 
performing one’s duties at the office is another. Who knows? Maybe even Abrehet was surprised 
by her husband’s reaction to her firing. 
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The opposite of Abrehet was Messeret Haile. Messeret worked for me in the Loan Section and 
she brought her friends to see her rather young boss who had the work attitude of an older man. 
We got along very well because she was a very able and highly efficient secretary. When she had 
problems with her boyfriends, | played the role of an advisor and sometimes a peacemaker too. 
| saw her as my younger sister. She had introduced me to her family and | was their frequent 
visitor. At one point she fell ill and was hospitalized. When her friends went to visit her, she asked 
them how things were going in my office. They told her they saw me getting frustrated because 
things were not being done in the speed and quality | expected. Messeret left the hospital by 
feigning a recovery and came straight to work. But she became sick again shortly and was 
hospitalized once more. When | left for New York to study for my master’s degree, she quit the 
bank and joined Ethiopian Airlines. On my return, she came down to my office and told me that 
she wanted to come back and work for me again and asked me what | thought. | told her | would 
be delighted to have her back but for her future prospects, Ethiopian Airlines was the best place, 
which made her change her plan of returning to the bank. 


When | was in London for training in late 1973, | had seen the film about the Ethiopian famine, 
but after returning to Addis Ababa, | realized most people were not aware of the extensive 
suffering and loss of life from that calamity. | just couldn’t believe it. | was astonished and 
thought, “What more important matter than this could there be that should be known?” In a 
country where it was taboo to have meals before a person’s burial, the level of merry making 
that was happening while many perished from hunger amounted to cannibalizing the dead. | 
noticed many people’s conscience was getting deteriorated by the money that was being gained 
from sesame exports and the resulting wealth rivalry. Some of my friends heard me say, “I want 
to go to Wello (region affected by the famine) and do volunteer work; which organizations are 
operating there now?” and they advised me to refrain from such behavior because | could be 
labeled a rumor monger and trouble maker and find myself in a difficult position. 


| was living in the General Mekonnen Denege Building next to the Ghion Hotel at the time and | 
usually went to the Rendezvous by Meskel Square for dinner. One day as | was going up the stairs 
that led into the restaurant, | saw a large-sized muscular-looking guy walking down with his arms 
hanging out by his sides like a rooster about to crow. He was occupying almost the whole width 
of the passageway as his private space. Two massive men walked behind him. As | tried to 
squeeze through carefully on one side, he intentionally stretched out and brushed his arm against 
me and said, “Are you going to hit me?” | said to myself silently, “Yabiyen Le Emuye!” (local saying 
meaning “One commits the deed, the other gets the blame”) His guards wanted to get aggressive 
with me but | continued climbing up quietly without looking back and returned to my apartment 
after having a meal. 


The next day | ran into my childhood friend Takele Debela and told him about what happened to 
me the other night. About the guy | encountered he said, “Oh, you don’t know him? He is Ato 
Yalene-Manale (a nickname of mockery meaning ‘Only | matter’), the son of General Abiy Abebe. 
He is known for taking out a hundred-Birr note to pay for a fifteen-cent macchiato and holding 
waiters by their throats demanding exact change.” By the way in 1978, | rented a house that used 
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to be owned by the General’s family before it was nationalized. The house was located in the Old 
Airport area and | stayed there for two years. 


| was not happy with what | was seeing and hearing. And at the office, | was being bothered by 
Mohammed Sherif’s and his cohorts’ gossip and sarcasm. 


Less than a week from my Rendezvous showdown, | went to the World Bank representative’s 
office and asked if they had any job opening. They told me they didn’t have a job for me at their 
office but that if | was interested, | could apply for a job placement opportunity through the 
Young Professionals Program which was sponsored by the World Bank and the IMF. They said 
they could have their headquarters in Washington, D.C. send me the application form if | 
intended to participate in the competition. The program was open only to those under thirty 
years of age who held at least a master’s degree in Economics or Business Administration. | told 
them | was interested and the application process was started. A World Bank representative from 
Washington interviewed me at the Hilton Hotel and | passed to the final round which was held in 
Paris. Because there were 3,250 applicants from five continents vying for 75 positions and there 
was only one African, a Ghanaian, who was selected for the program in the past, | was ecstatic 
when in January 1975, | received the telegram announcing that | was accepted for the program. 
Beyond feeling ecstatic, even if | go further and say it was the happiest moment of my life, it 
might be a slight exaggeration but not much off the truth. | was told to come to Washington in 
early July 1975 and start my job. The details of my salary and benefits were fully outlined for me. 


Meanwhile Alemayehu Haile, who was my friend since childhood and a member of the Derg at 
the time, was taking note of the new developments in my career. Without my knowledge, he 
suggested to other members of the Derg that they prevent my trip abroad because the country 
needed my service and he got their consent. Less than ten days after | received my employment 
confirmation from Washington, | was told | to come to the Derg headquarters one afternoon and 
| went to Atse Minelek’s compound. | was there for the first time as a first-grade student. My 
second trip to the compound was to visit my close friend Woldesilassie Woldetinsae who was 
working as an accountant and cashier in the Emperor’s special cabinet. 


| remembered that | had previously seen the section where those of us summoned to the Derg 
office that afternoon were gathered. Nine years back when | was in my second year at the 
university, a protest march was held by us students. Janhoy said if we had grievances we should 
go and talk to him directly instead of shouting in the streets to no avail so we went to see him. 
On that day, we stood in front of the office | was now waiting in. | thought, “Yesterday it was 
Janhoy’s office; today it’s the Derg’s. Whose will it be tomorrow? What does the building think 
when governments come and go?” 


Janhoy came out of his office to talk to us and asked for an explanation of what happened. The 
Police Commander was given the chance to talk first. He said the students threw so many stones 
that the roads were blocked and car traffic came to a standstill. When the students heard this 
huge lie, they shouted together, “Ho, ho, ho!” The Emperor, who wanted to be revered like a 
god, became furious when the screaming students deafened his ears. He said, “So all they teach 
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you is ‘ho’?” | recall students whispering, “We know ha, hu too,” expressing their disagreement 
to the Emperor’s implication of a knowledge deficiency on their part. (Ha, Hu, and Ho are among 
the sounds that make up the phonetic alphabet of the Amharic language) 


There were many people sitting in the waiting area but | knew none of them. The last person to 
arrive was Tadesse Woldegabriel. He made a random remark saying, “Why was | called here? | 
didn’t commit any crime.” | couldn’t tell if he was serious or just joking. We told him we didn’t 
know why we were there either and that we were just waiting and he should probably do the 
same. A short while later we were told to go into the adjoining hall where we were received by 
Lieutenant Alemayehu. | knew he was the Head of Personnel Administration for the Derg, making 
me suspect we were there for job assignments. We were then asked to move into the next hall 
where we were welcomed by the top three leaders of the Derg who got out of their seats to greet 
us. The three officials were Teferi Benti, Mengistu Hailemariam and Atnafu Abate. Alemayehu 
made a short speech in which he listed our job appointments. | was assigned to the position of 
Vice Governor at the National Bank. Tadesse Woldegabriel was made the Auditor General and 
Bekele Tamirat was appointed as his deputy with whom | became friends later. We were told the 
people of Ethiopia had high expectations from us and that we should do everything not to let 
them down. With one hand on a Bible we swore that if we disappointed the people, we would 
let the Revolution punish us with our lives. 


Afterwards | didn’t say Alemayehu and his colleagues closed the door on my chance to live it up 
in Washington earning a magnificent salary. On the contrary | was thrilled to earn the people’s 
trust and get the opportunity to be able to serve the public. | believed the Ethiopian Revolution 
would transform the country for the better. When enumerating the reasons for the Revolution, 
| was reminded of specific individuals. For instance, when the need to remove feudalistic norms 
was mentioned, Tobacco Monopoly’s Ato Tadesse Yaqob would come to mind. When the 
Revolution’s role in getting rid of those living luxuriously while stomping on the vast majority was 
raised, | would recall the Rendezvous bully. When the chance to uplift the poor afforded by the 
Revolution was pointed out, | would remember Weizero Lulit. It was said that the general goal of 
the Revolution was to free the oppressed class from a stifling rule, and | thought, “What can be 
more holy than that?” We were taught since childhood that education wasn’t for personal benefit 
but for the good of the people and | felt the time was ripe to do just that. When it was said, 
“Ethiopia Tikidem Yaleminim Dem (a slogan of the Derg meaning ‘Ethiopia First Without 
Bloodshed’),” my reaction was, “With this everyone benefits and no one loses.” | said to myself, 
“You are supplied with all you need to make a difference, what are you waiting for, Tade? (fond 
form of Tadesse) Go on ahead!” Immediately afterwards | sent a telegram to the World Bank 
stating that | was staying in Ethiopia because my country needed me. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


National Bank 


When | joined the National Bank as its Vice Governor on February 17, 1975, | was 29 years old. 
The first person | met there was the Derg’s representative at the bank, Lieutenant Fekade Mamo. 
He introduced me to the bank’s Governor Ato Tefera Degefe whom | first saw two years earlier 
at the Hilton Hotel where he suggested that my planning manual be trashed during his banter 
with Ato Debebe. 


| was asked to fill out an employment form by the Personnel Department. The form required 
specifying one’s birth date both in Ethiopian and Gregorian calendars. After going over the 
information | provided, they told me the date of birth | wrote down was wrong. | thought, “So 
they know better than | do?” and asked, “Where is the mistake, sir?” They said if | was born on 
Hidar 5, 1938 in Ethiopian calendar then the Gregorian month and day must be November 14 not 
November 12. When | asked how they knew that, they told me they had conversion charts for 
the two calendars that went back well beyond my birth year of 1938 in Ethiopian calendar. | 
admired how they worked. | thought, “So I’ve been lying all this time?” | told them that all my 
records until that point, including those abroad, showed my birth date as November 12 in 
Gregorian calendar therefore it would be best if my records at the bank also reflected the same 
date to avoid inconsistencies. | don’t remember if they agreed to what | requested or if they just 
put down the correct date. 


Soon after, | was told to start using the Mercedes car designated for the Vice Governor. | saw the 
Governor was using a brand-new Renault 16 driven by a chauffeur instead of his assigned large 
Mercedes car which was left sitting in the parking lot. | was told the bank’s only small car was 
assigned to the Derg Representative. | asked for another car to be arranged for me because 
driving around in a Mercedes under the prevailing revolutionary climate would surely have one 
labeled as a member of the oppressive ruling class of the old regime. But until a smaller car was 
procured, | needed to work out a solution to my transportation quandary because | didn’t own a 
car. Using a taxi could have resulted in an accusation of demeaning the bank’s status or | could 
have been labeled as a standout, an absolute pretender. The lack of options led to my being 
chauffeured around in an old Land Rover. Until a newly ordered Peugeot 304 arrived, | affirmed 
my solidarity with the people by travelling in the old Land Rover for several weeks! 


What is clear to me from my review of past events is that the human mind’s ability to discern and 
weigh on things is highly susceptible to widely held beliefs. This includes major religions and other 
types of worships. Beliefs, actions and events may not be good or bad on their own; what matters 
is their outcome. Accordingly one should ask not only “Why was something done? Or why was a 
belief held?” but also “What did the action or belief cause?” Any belief or religion should be 
supported as long as it makes positive contributions toward mankind’s wellness, prosperity and 
peace. If not, it should be denounced. But | think there is no point in arguing with anyone who 
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has decided to deal with things in heaven after death. One can only say to such a person, “Let 
your belief save you.” Our focus is on earth; we can’t talk about heaven which we don’t know 
anything about. 


Fearing that the presence of the Mercedes cars in the bank’s yard could cause a backlash within 
the prevailing revolutionary fervor, we sold off the cars for paltry sums, charging 4,000 birr for 
the big car and 9,000 birr for the smaller one. But our action not only failed to help the 
revolutionary movement but it also resulted in the transfer of the people’s property into the 
hands of private individuals. When in the future another investigating commission is set up, it 
will hold us responsible for what we did! 


On my second day at the bank | think, | was asked to attend the weekly meeting of the Policy 
Committee. The committee was chaired by the Governor with the Vice Governor and Department 
Heads serving as members. The Department Heads at that time were: 


Ato Kebede Sereqeberhan 
Supervision Department 


Ato Mesfin Belete 
Foreign Currency Supervision Department 


Ato Atnafu Mengistu 
International Banking Department 


Ato Melaku Hailu 
Accounting Section 


Ato Belay Binalfew 
Outgoing Money Section 


Ato Tessema Demissie 
Incoming Money Section 


Ato Misiker Woldetinsae 
Personnel Administration Department 


Ato Bekele Geletu 
Economic Research Department 


| was pleasantly surprised to find out the bank had a way of handling problems that it faced ona 
continual basis through the free and open discussion of the issues among its officials. Honestly 
speaking my view of the bank at the time was that it was run by under-educated people and was 
in serious need of modernization. My perspective was influenced by the commonly held belief 
among banking industry workers that most National Bank employees and their supervisors barely 
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completed high school. Also, when | was at Addis Ababa Bank, | had given a comment to the 
Ethiopian Herald newspaper that the National Bank should use policy mechanisms to increase 
the level of savings at banks which in turn would boost the nation’s economy. And the bank’s 
response to my comment was that increasing the amount of savings was the responsibility of 
commercial banks, not the National Bank’s which made me conclude the bank’s officials were 
not fully aware of the purpose of the bank they worked for. 

A Policy Committee has the following benefits: 


Open discussions can be held on various topics and decisions taken on a timely fashion. 


Current problems can be analyzed and the effect of proposed solutions on existing operations 
and on future outcomes can be investigated in advance. 


The best option can be selected after comparing multiple solutions for a specific problem. 


The participation of Department Heads in key decision-making processes strengthens their self- 
confidence, increases their sense of purpose and makes them more productive. 


Decisions taken as a group eliminate unilateral arbitrary moves by single actors. 

The chance of making mistakes is minimized. 

The camaraderie among bank officials is strengthened. 

Officials who can play crucial roles in making the bank more effective can be identified. 


Complex problems can be addressed properly without letting them get covered up or become 
forgotten. 


The top manager is encouraged to make a final decision based on the options provided to him by 
his colleagues, avoiding unnecessary delays. 


The timely, appropriate and error free decisions taken by the bank increases the confidence of 
its employees, the people and the government in the bank. 


The bank’s influence and prestige grow. 


The bank’s advice and opinions on matters of economic policy undertaken by the government 
are given more weight. 


The bank’s power to guide, supervise, correct and when necessary penalize is bolstered. 


People’s confidence in the overall banking system is boosted. 
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People feel reassured about keeping their money in banks. 


| felt the government had placed me in a position where | could make significant contributions. | 
set out to produce tangible results by applying all my knowledge and energy into my work. 


Among all the courses | took at Columbia University, my most favorite was the one about central 
banks. Near the end of my master’s program, the instructor of the class, Professor Pontecorvo, 
asked me to see him in his office and let me know that he could help me if | wanted to continue 
my study further for a doctoral degree. But | told him | would do so after spending some time in 
my home country because | was eager to come back to Ethiopia. When | was assigned to the 
National Bank, | must have felt Ethiopia’s God brought me back home specifically for that 
purpose. 


At the Policy Committee meeting, | noticed that Lieutenant Fekade, the Derg Representative, 
participated in discussions but did not vote on issues. And | observed that agenda items were not 
policy related but only dealt with minor administration matters. For example, there was an item 
regarding a request by a security guard for an advance payment. Similar agenda items were on 
the table at the second meeting too. The same trend continued in the next several meetings as 
well. It became clear to me that the Policy Committee did not in fact handle any policy issues. 


For the bank to have the desired impact, it needed to research and investigate several policy 
moves. And the Policy Committee had to focus on policy issues instead of mundane 
administrative matters. | realized a lot of work was ahead of me to make the bank more effective 
by concentrating on policy mechanisms. 


Based on the ideas described above and with the intention of granting direct representation to 
workers in matters related to their employment, | proposed the formation of a Personnel 
Administration Committee having employee representatives as members. The proposal was 
accepted and put into practice. We gave instructions for the implementation of the new concept 
at other banks. They all adopted the new practice but the labor union of the Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Bank (AIDB) didn’t want to participate in the new scheme. We left them 
alone since they weren’t interested. A few months later, my good friend Bekele Worku, the 
Manager of Personnel Administration at the AIDB, came to my office and told me, “Our 
employees are unhappy saying the National Bank doesn’t care about them because they didn’t 
get a response to their letter which stated they won’t take part in the Personnel Administration 
Committee.” | replied by asking, “I don’t get it. What do they mean?” He said, “They wanted the 
National Bank to hold discussions with them instead of keeping quiet.” | think | said to him, “If 
they don’t want to use their rights, why should we have to cater to them in any special way? We 
can’t attend to such requests because we’re really busy here.” In any case | think | called and 
talked to Abebe Muluneh, the chairman of their labor union. 


| learned through time that some people intentionally behave in disobedient and troublesome 
manner in order to gain popularity and attain positions of authority. Tradition and culture may 
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have played a part in encouraging such behavior by depicting this type of conduct as admirable 
and heroic. This is probably how we end up with autocrats. A dictator who grabs power by force 
is usually pushed out himself by another outlaw. It should therefore be clear that one reason for 
our country’s failure to develop is the constant toppling of governments by one another. The root 
cause of the problem can only be remedied when we choose to be governed by law not by 
people. 


In developed countries, rights and responsibilities are clearly outlined by law and all citizens know 
that they are accountable for their actions. They guard their rights and don’t infringe on others’. 
If they break the law, they know they will be punished for it. If they renege on a contract, they 
know they will be indicted and will have to pay compensation. In short, anyone who goes against 
the law will only end up bringing penalty and suffering upon himself. Some naive people may 
think the free world means a place where anything goes. It’s actually where everything is legally 
defined, requiring everyone to watch his steps lest he walks on forbidden ground. Careless and 
reckless individuals have no place there. Breaching the law will only result in a jail term or 
monetary penalty. 


The secret behind the advanced economies of the West is that nobody is above the law. 
Everyone’s goal is to abide by the law and make an honest living. No one gets up the next day to 
destroy what someone else worked for all his life. An individual can make long-term plans with 
peace of mind. Development happens only in this type of calm and orderly environment. 


We need to learn to respect the law so as to lay a strong foundation for development. This does 
not mean inhumane and growth-averse laws should not be changed. That should be self-evident, 
requiring no additional explanation. 


To attract foreign investment, many countries allow income tax breaks for certain periods, bring 
down customs tax on imported goods to almost zero, permit investors to take their profits out of 
the country easily, etc. But they fail to create a business environment for the local investor that 
gives him confidence in the leadership of government officials and the laws and procedures they 
put in place. This has made the local investor a second-class citizen in his own country and the 
foreigner the privileged one. For any country that claims to safeguard its liberty, facilitating such 
perverse conditions is disrespectful and humiliating. 


While serving as the Governor of the National Bank, the government introduced a policy to 
attract foreign investors. | asked some banks in London and New York for their opinions on that 
policy. They responded that it was questionable for us to invite foreigners after confiscating the 
properties of local investors. They also asked how a foreign investor can trust the government’s 
motives knowing its anti-capitalist stance. 


In this day and age, no foreign investor wants to go to a country where the law is breached in 
every nook and cranny, the enforcement of the law is up for sale, failure to fulfill contract 
obligations are not called into account, those whose job is to uphold the law actually break the 
rules, and bribes are demanded by officials. An investor’s main desire is to make profits by doing 
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work or by having his money work for him. It’s neither to subject himself to headache-inducing 
run-arounds by government bureaucrats nor to stand by and watch as his money and time go 
down the drain. Capital is in high demand everywhere, allowing an investor to carefully select a 
place conducive to the peaceful operation of his business while avoiding those filled with 
malfeasance. He always chooses a country where the government authorities respect and 
enforce the law properly. It’s the responsibility of the officials in charge of a country to ensure 
that the capitalists they invite don’t harm their nation by negotiating proper agreements and 
putting in place the correct monitoring mechanisms. All citizens should keep a watchful eye on 
each government official and be ready to expose his misdeed if he tries to benefit personally by 
letting foreign investors take advantage of the nation using policies enacted to attract them. 


During my first two or three months at the National Bank, my main work involved going through 
documents and files because | focused on studying the bank’s operational details and the skillsets 
and job histories of its employees. Many employees came to my office to ask for the promotions 
of individuals they liked and demotions of those they disliked. They also told me information 
which may or may not be true claiming they were only looking out for me. | actually gained some 
useful insights that way. An employee walked into my office one day and asked if | wanted to 
hear what people at the bank were saying about me. When | replied in the affirmative he said, 
“They are complaining that while the aim of your appointment is to bring about drastic change, 
you’ re just sitting in your office doing nothing and earning a big salary every month.” | thanked 
him as he left but | immediately instructed Personnel Administration to lower his level of 
responsibility. He was heard saying that | threw him out of his position for telling me useful 
information based on what others in the bank were saying about me. | can say from that day 
onwards everyone stopped spreading gossip or attempting to profit from hearsay information or 
trying to earn a promotion through cheap talk instead of actual results achieved at one’s job. | 
can confidently say that the National Bank became a calm place of work where employees 
respected their profession and were proud of their jobs. | hope that’s still true at the bank today. 


| found the bank officials to be decent, hardworking and proud of their work. | observed they 
were highly skilled in maintaining the integrity of the job responsibility that was assigned to them, 
however | realized they lacked the ability to come up with new ideas or novel ways of carrying 
out tasks, making it clear to me there was a lot of work ahead of me. 


Before my assignment to the bank, its officials had ordered an investigation based on a tip they 
had received about an improper authorization of access to foreign currency. On my arrival | was 
asked to lead the investigation committee. When the committee began work, Samuel Asrat, a 
member of the committee and Deputy Head of International Banking said, “This is the 
responsibility of the police. We shouldn’t be doing the investigation since we’re not policemen.” 
According to him, the bank didn’t have the right to investigate any wrongdoing committed within 
its premises to find out the perpetrator and pass punishment. | didn’t accept his suggestion 
because it was misleading and distracting as the police had no means or preparation to handle 
such cases. | watched Samuel in suspicion for a long time after that but changed my view about 
him once we became close and | learned more about him. | used to badger him a lot about getting 
married as he was still single and one day he responded in annoyance, “Please leave me alone. 
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I’m too old for that so | don’t even dare think about getting into it.” | never raised that topic again 
to him. Samuel’s age in his file didn’t match his looks. His face had a much younger appearance 
for his age. | once asked him about it and he told me he joined the bank pretending he was 
eighteen years old while he was actually two years younger. The opposite of his case was that of 
Ato Barnabas who was in charge of sorting out old notes. Physically he looked very aged but his 
file indicated he still had many years to go before retirement. Again | asked about that and | was 
told Ato Barnabas’s younger brother who worked for another firm had already been in retirement 
for years by then. 


Among the incidents | came across early on after my appointment to the National Bank, the one 
’ll never forget and that | learned a great lesson from is the case in which low level workers 
voiced their grievances. One day a large group of them gathered outside my office saying they 
wanted to talk to me about some issues that needed redress. It was a time of protest against 
authorities with frequent demands for their removal and hanging. Although | wasn’t all that 
excited about dealing with personnel administration matters just a few days into my arrival at 
the bank, | agreed to talk to them because | had the responsibility to hear their complaints. Since 
there were too many of them, | asked them to select a few representatives to meet with me in 
my office. | remember that over twenty grievances were listed by the representatives. | asked 
them to give me some time to respond to the issues in order to get more details on their demands 
by consulting documents and the Personnel Administration. We agreed on that and | proceeded 
to request the relevant documents and explanations from Personnel Administration which they 
provided. 


After examining the employees’ grievances, | learned that the bank’s actions were fair and 
balanced; its decisions followed the rules by the book; diligent employees were properly 
rewarded while the ones that underperformed were reprimanded; in all there was no miscarriage 
of justice. | felt good because given the bank’s upright conduct, the task of aligning the workers 
along the bank’s goals and then reaching those targets could easily be achieved. 


| identified only three or four of the employees’ complaints as requiring redress. | assessed that 
the rest resulted from lack of communication or simple misunderstanding. 


The employee representatives returned to my office in a week or two and | explained to them 
my response to each of their grievances. | told them three or four of the items would be looked 
at in more depth according to the bank’s rules and they would be notified of the decisions taken 
at the end of that process. Before | even finished, the leader of the representatives stood up from 
his seat. It seemed to me he was about to say, “You are useless too. You need to resign your post. 
Why are you even here?” | was filled with some anxiety but at the same time | was keen to hear 
what he was actually going to say. This is what he said: 


“Sir, we’ve seen today the sun has risen for us too. We’ll count it as if we received positive 
answers to all our questions. We won’t ask for anything more. In the past nobody at the bank 
talked to us as real people. We used to get only single word responses of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ without the 
kind of detailed explanation you gave us today. I’ve worked here for over fifteen years and God 
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be my witness, this is the first time I’m seeing the inside of the Governors’ offices. | am sure the 
others here will attest to the same thing. Top officials see us as worthless creatures who should 
be kept at a distance. Sir today is a happy day for us; may God repay you well for your kind deed.” 


And they left after saying farewell. 


There was something that neither | nor the employee representatives knew about the office of 
the Vice Governor that we met in or about the office next-door where the Governor sat. One day 
my secretary Birtukan Gizaw told me Ato Minassie Lemma was asking to come in to talk to me. 
My feelings were all mixed up and my heart beat increased. Ato Minassie had just been released 
after five years of imprisonment. From 1960 to 1974 he served as the Governor of the State Bank 
of Ethiopia which later became the National Bank. While he was suffering in jail, | was sitting 
comfortably in his chair after moving from my position as Head of Planning at Addis Ababa Bank 
to the place he built. The five years were a time of torment for him and a chance to learn new 
things for me. | was able to observe the strengths and weaknesses of the Revolution and felt its 
burning flames but was spared from any deep wound while gaining maturity and balance from 
the experience. | learned that the propaganda we were fed about democracy and socialism being 
perfectly compatible was false. | understood that a country that bans accumulation of wealth 
can’t improve the living standards of its people. Basically | had serious doubts about the efficacy 
of socialism. 


| must have felt like some sort of thug for being the beneficiary of the Revolution that allowed 
me to take Ato Minassie’s post from his successor Ato Tefera Degefe who was assigned to the 
position when Ato Minassie was arrested but later suffered the same fate of imprisonment 
himself; both were punished in the name of the Revolution. When Birtukan told me Ato Minassie 
was waiting outside, | got up from my seat and stood. | knew his name very well as a student 
especially after joining university. Our Money and Banking instructor, J. D. Von Pischke, used to 
tell us about him. The name Minassie Lemma invoked in my mind the image of a large and tall 
person who stayed away from others with self-important attitude. | told Birtukan to let him in 
and as he walked inside, | immediately realized none of his real features matched my mental 
picture of him. He was short and lean with a friendly personality and a sharp mind. He had a 
sweet accent when he spoke Amharic as he grew up in Egypt. | thought, “Time took him down 
and it brought me up; who knows what will happen tomorrow?” However | always believed a 
government post was meant for serving the people and not enriching oneself thus when | asked 
myself, “What if | was removed from my position like Ato Minassie?” | was only concerned about 
missing out on the chance of doing a good job and proving myself a worthy civil servant. It wasn’t 
at all about losing any material benefit. 


When | met Ato Minassie he must have been at least 65 years old and when he saw his position 
had been given to a 32-year-old, he probably blessed and cursed me at the same time saying, 
“May you grow old and find out how complex this world is, how good and bad fortunes go hand 
in hand, and that politicians’ words don’t match their actions.” He probably also laughed at me 
commenting, “Our radical! The impetus behind Ethiopia’s leap forward!” Yilma Deressa, a former 
Minister of Finance, is claimed to have said when he was replaced by Mammo Tadesse, “Forget 
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Mammo, even if Mammitu (female equivalent of the name ‘Mammo’) took the position, she 
won’t move Ethiopia’s economy one little bit.” | remembered that quote and thought that Ato 
Minassie and his friends were very lucky in some ways because the stress by then had fallen fully 
on the shoulders of the likes of me. 


| didn’t feel very good about sitting in the Governor’s chair for fear of being judged by Ato 
Minassie as a robber who’s acting as a host so | took a seat in one of the guest chairs as did he 
and we began our conversation. 


Ato Minassie casually scanned the room briefly and said, “Let me tell you some of the history 
behind this office.” Most of the items there including the guest chairs were once in use by the 
English administrator of Eritrea who was appointed to the position after the defeat of Italy in East 
Africa. The bank purchased them when the English left Eritrea. Regarding the bank’s building, its 
construction commenced once the design was finalized at a time when a single entity, the State 
Bank of Ethiopia, played a dual role by acting as both a central bank and a commercial bank 
before the formation of the National Bank and the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia. The building 
would have been the property of the State Bank of Ethiopia. Later when Ato Debebe 
Habteyohannes left the State Bank and began the process of setting up a private bank, it became 
clear that the establishment of an independent central bank was needed to guide and regulate 
commercial banks especially the private ones. Instead of rejecting Ato Debebe’s application for 
the formation of a private bank, it was decided that it was better to create a separate 
government-owned commercial bank that could strongly compete with private banks. It was 
understood that if the State Bank of Ethiopia continued providing commercial banking services 
while at the same time monitoring the activities of private banks, they certainly would have 
complained that their secrets were being revealed to their competitor and that they were being 
treated in a biased manner. The State Bank was consequently divided into two to establish the 
National Bank and the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia in 1964. 


The design of the building whose construction was already underway was reviewed and the 
construction was completed in a way that could properly accommodate both banks. The offices 
of the Governor and the Vice Governor we were sitting in were originally intended to be rooms 
for the sorting of old notes. The offices have high ceilings which was the result of the design 
revision that removed the floor above them, letting them occupy the height of two stories. 
Because the design of both offices but especially that of the Governor’s office is quite superb, 
one might be led to believe that the main purpose of constructing the building was to create a 
beautiful office space for the leaders of the bank. 


It cost four million birr to construct the building-complex consisting of a high rise connected to a 
domed circular structure. The building was owned by the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia but there 
was agreement for both banks to use the complex as their headquarters. For the sake of 
formality, the National Bank was registered as a tenant paying a nominal rent of four birr annually 
or 33 cents monthly. This arrangement caused a problem when the decree to nationalize extra 
houses was announced after the Derg came to power. According to the declaration any property 
that was being rented at a rate below a hundred birr was to be administered by the Kebele (the 
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local urban or regional government at a neighborhood level). As a result, the Commercial Bank 
had to transfer ownership of the offices it was renting out to the National Bank to the Kebele. 
After a government discount was applied, our rent was reduced to 20 or 25 cents from 33 cents 
which we would have had to pay at the Kebele every month. However the two major banks of 
the nation defied the Kebele and never made this payment because it was believed that it was 
much better to break the new rule and face the consequences rather than making the bank and 
the government the laughing stock of the people and the world in general if word got out that 
the country’s central bank offices were confiscated by the Kebele and that the bank which earned 
annual profits exceeding a hundred million birr was paying rent to the local administration at a 
monthly rate equivalent to coins normally tossed to a beggar by a passerby. If such defiance was 
exhibited in some of the more advanced foreign lands, an official at the local administration 
would have dragged the banks to the court with the aim of building his reputation as a strict 
enforcer of rules and regulations. 


When Mengistu Hailemariam (head of the government during the Derg era) visited the bank 
around 1987, | mentioned the need for the modification of the extra houses decree because 
taking away what belonged to government organizations counted as if the government was 
confiscating its own property, and moreover, banks and the Insurance Company couldn’t 
implement the long term plans they had drawn up to earn income from these properties or use 
them to expand their operations. Mengistu replied by saying that | was right and promised the 
appropriate measures would be taken to rectify the situation. We felt very good about his 
response and commented among ourselves that he must be in a good mood because the point 
had been raised several times in the past without any result. Yet once again when | asked the 
relevant officials such as Fasika Sidelil to follow up on the instructions of the Head of State, no 
action was taken. 


By the way | believe Mengistu’s decision to visit the bank was the consequence of what happened 
in the following story. One day a meeting was being held at his office on bank related issues. 
During the coffee break | heard a radical leftist type who worked in the ruling party’s Economic 
Department make the comment, “The people have no fundamental need for banks. Financial 
firms are blood sucking tools.” The Head of the department, Fasika Sidelil, was listening to him 
and they were both laughing. After the break | expressed my deep disappointment without fear 
saying, “Why are we insulted for doing our job? How can it be said there is no need for banks? 
With this kind of attitude, how is it possible to keep a high morale among bank and insurance 
professionals and achieve good results?” The meeting attendees were astonished by my daring 
speech and appeared scared for me. I’m not sure what he was thinking but Mengistu seemed to 
be suppressing a laugh. He said, “Who said that? It’s absolutely wrong. We know your role and 
contributions. Keep up the good job!” Two weeks later | think, | received a call from his office and 
was told to prepare for his visit. 


Returning to the employees with grievances, it occurred to me that my job at the bank was going 
to be easy and straightforward. | realized as long as their demands were fairly handled, the 
workers wouldn’t ask for anything over the top. Their number one priority was for them to be 
respected as humans. Because | had the same desire wherever | am on the ladder of life, | felt | 
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had found my spiritual brothers. | always acknowledge that | was appointed to my position of 
authority as a result of luck and circumstances not because | was different from other Ethiopians 
in any special way. Actually | had already made it one of my life goals to fight such people who 
see themselves as special and if there were officials who disparaged workers, without a doubt 
my allegiance was with the employees which probably made me say silently, “I’m with you 
workers. Congratulations!” 


| realized that employees’ endless and unreasonable demands are meant to serve as retaliation 
for their unfair treatment by top officials. In other words, it occurred to me that their demands 
probably were not put forth in the hope of having them met but for the sole purpose of causing 
misery in the comfortable lives of managers. Most of us remember that during our days as 
students, when we went out protesting about cafeteria food, the real reason was something else. 
| know that the same rule dictates the mindsets of both students and workers. 


To sum up, it should be known that if there is anything that disturbs the workers’ peace of mind, 
they will in turn fight back using any means available to them. An employee hired to add value to 
a company could end up being a force of destruction. One should always keep in mind that 
employers and managers must respect and work closely with employees in order to build a 
peaceful relationship with them, thereby ensuring the success of firms and organizations. 


The National Bank was given responsibilities beyond serving as a central bank to directly manage 
banks and the Insurance Company. The boards of banks were disbanded and the National Bank 
was given the task of leading and monitoring banks. In addition, | represented the National Bank 
in a five-member provisional board created after the nationalization of all thirteen insurance 
companies in 1975. When these companies were later structured as a single entity, the National 
Bank was assigned the responsibility of leading and supervising this new company. | will discuss 
how the Insurance Company was formed later on. 


Much time and sacrifice was required to restructure and manage financial firms. At the beginning, 
the process was going smoothly because everyone was enthusiastic to cooperate. 


But later some problems occurred which wasn’t a surprise given the revolutionary atmosphere 
at the time. Among all the challenges | faced, the most difficult was the incident that happened 
at the Commercial Bank. With the intention of strengthening the Commercial Bank, two of the 
bank’s young officers, Yilma Kebede and Fikru Gebremichael, were appointed as department 
heads at the bank. Both were graduates of the College of Business Administration at the 
university. The National Bank was the one that made the appointments. Immediately afterwards 
there was a concerted effort to besmirch my reputation and that of the two officers in opposition 
to this move made by the National Bank. The culprits behind this campaign were most probably 
veteran employees of the Commercial Bank. Around the same time, when the Commercial Bank’s 
Policy Committee was going through applications to fill a vacancy, the members noticed one of 
the applicants was an Eritrean lady. And one of the aforementioned new department heads 
commented on this saying it wouldn’t be advisable to hire the Eritrean applicant because she 
could pose a security threat to the country under the existing political climate. | don’t remember 
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what their final decision was regarding her application but very soon | gota call from her husband 
Kebede Temesgen who was a department head at the Ministry of Finance. | remember he talked 
to me on the phone for at least forty-five minutes detailing what the Policy Committee members 
discussed about his wife and asking me in great disappointment questions like, “How can anyone 
say this about my wife? How can anything like this be done during the Revolution? How is it that 
divisive comments are made while we are all pushing for a peaceful solution for the problem in 
Eritrea?” | told Ato Kebede | agreed with what he said. 


But | was more worried about the detrimental effect that leaks from the Policy Committee could 
have on the most important bank of the nation by killing the spirit of cooperation if they talked 
publicly about everything they discussed behind closed doors or about their internal 
disagreements. | sent a message to the committee members specifying a date for a meeting in 
which | planned to talk to them about the importance of confidentiality and their responsibility 
in avoiding any discussions of internal matters with anyone except authorized personnel. When 
| arrived for the meeting at the appointed time and place, | was told the General Manager, Assefa 
Tsegaye, had left the premises for another meeting. Because | wasn’t notified about his absence 
in advance, | felt he must have skipped the meeting to intentionally annoy and challenge me. | 
saw it as him taking a stance saying, “Tadesse is the one who got Yilma and Fikru appointed. | 
don’t want those guys and he is their friend. | have no reason to work with him.” | also found out 
later, he must have discussed the issue with the Governor. Regardless | went ahead and gave the 
talk that | had prepared even though the General Manager was not present. | told the committee 
members to work together and keep all discussions confidential by stressing the importance of 
both as much as | could and returned to my office. The guy never told me why he missed the 
meeting let alone apologize for it. | got a clear idea of how he viewed me. | was upset by his blunt 
disregard for etiquette and his sense of unaccountability. | felt as if he had declared war against 
me. 


While this was going on, the bank Governor sent me a letter in which he said to my surprise, “You 
are very hardworking but you haven’t been able to get along with bank officials.” Things became 
even clearer to me at this point. When the Governor and | discussed his evaluation report on me, 
one of the things he said was that | had gone to the Commercial Bank headquarters and insulted 
the General Manager in the Manager’s absence. Now | could easily see the power line up. The 
General Manager cut all communications with me and began working with the Governor only. 


| took an unwavering and clear position saying, “It’s impossible to lead or monitor the Commercial 
Bank unless its General Manager is removed. There can’t be any peace inside the bank in his 
presence. He is unable to coordinate and lead the bank’s committee. He has destroyed the bank’s 
unity, therefore he must urgently be excused from his post.” Our case was put in front of the 
Derg as “Tadesse vs. Assefa” and a committee chaired by Sileshi Mengesha was set up to 
investigate our dispute. | was called by the committee and cross examined thoroughly. | 
repeatedly stressed the fact that the issue wasn’t a private matter to me but one regarding the 
wellness of the Commercial Bank and as long as they placed me there to do a job, | could not 
achieve anything if | had to work with that individual. 
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In the middle of all this, Ato Tefera was arrested by the Derg. | had no idea why. The reason given 
by the Derg was that they were bringing into custody those who intended to challenge the 
Revolution. Ato Debebe Habteyohannes was also arrested around this time. 


Around five o’clock in the afternoon on the day of his arrest, my secretary Birtukan came in and 
said, “They took away Ato Tefera.” | asked her, “When?” and she replied, “An hour ago.” | said, 
“Why didn’t you tell me immediately?” She answered, “I was shocked by what | saw and 
remained frozen in my seat.” | inquired, “What is it that you saw?” She described the scene she 
witnessed, “Two armed soldiers arrived and one of them threw open the door to Ato Tefera’s 
office. The soldier then pointed his weapon at Ato Tefera and yelled, ‘Hands up!’ so he put his 
hands up. This same soldier then ordered the office messenger Merawi to search Ato Tefera’s 
pockets. They took him away once the search was done.” Honestly, although the man and | had 
our differences, he was generally decent, brave and respectful of people and his job. | was 
horrified to hear the debasing treatment he received. | asked myself, “What kind of people am | 
working for?” Ato Tefera was the kind of person who would willingly come to any location if 
instructed to do so even by phone. | felt very sad wondering, “Why was it necessary to barge into 
his office and arrest him?” My secretary Birtukan had said she was frozen because of what she 
saw and | wanted to delay as much as possible having to see the corridor through which he was 
whisked away. | left my office at least two hours later than | originally planned, wishing | had gone 
to Washington and avoided all this mess. 


I’ve said | don’t know why Ato Tefera was arrested. But it doesn’t hurt to mention one thing | 
observed even if it might not have anything to do with him being taken into custody. When we 
were working in secret on the upcoming change of currency notes, the Head of the Derg’s 
Economic Department, Captain Moges, used to come by our office every Saturday to follow up 
on the progress we were making. On one such day we were talking about random things standing 
by the side of the car parking area after finishing our job for the day. Lieutenant Fekade was there 
too. Then Ato Tefera left the building and walked past us on the way to his car. The Captain looked 
in his direction intently for some time and asked, “Isn’t that Ato Tefera?” When we told him he 
was correct he said, “How is it that he walked by without saying hello?” We explained, “He didn’t 
see you. You know he’s got sight issues.” Moges responded, “No way. He did it on purpose. What 
a smug old man! Wait and see if | don’t show him who | am.” While Moges was complaining, Ato 
Tefera got into his car with the chauffeur opening the door for him and the white Renault 16 left 
the parking lot smoothly without Ato Tefera turning his head towards us. We tried to calm 
Captain Moges by telling him Ato Tefera probably didn’t see him. | don’t think he accepted that 
explanation. He actually appeared even more upset after the car was gone. We didn’t continue 
with our initial conversation as this seemed to distract us; we just said goodbye and went our 
ways. Ato Tefera was arrested less than two weeks after this incident. 


Weeks later | saw someone sitting on the couch in the waiting area in front of the Governors’ 
offices. The person was wearing a hat and since leaving one’s hat on while sitting isn’t very 
common, | looked harder to identify who it was. It turned out to be Ato Tefera. | think he was 
there to return keys. | was filled with all kinds of emotions as | stood there contemplating what | 
was going to say to him. But he made it easy for me by looking away to avoid making eye contact 
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or having to talk to me. But all the thoughts that went through my mind and all the feelings | 
experienced on the day of his arrest took a hold of me once again and it can be said | was in 
another world for a day or two. 


In Ato Tefera’s place, Ato Legesse Tiqeher was appointed. Assefa Tsegaye was removed and a 
new General Manager was assigned for the Commercial Bank. But Ato Legesse and his colleagues 
brought back Assefa as an advisor to the National Bank, the man who was forced to step down 
from his post after a long struggle. | set out for another round of battle saying, “How can this man 
be our advisor while he has no knowledge in central banking? Also bringing him back knowing 
full well that the two of us can’t work together can only lead the National Bank to the same chaos 
that occurred at the Commercial Bank. For this reason | absolutely disagree with his assignment 
here.” My new fight was not only against the new Governor but also against the Finance Minister 
who chaired the bank’s board and his predecessor as well. | thought with determination, “I’m not 
giving in to these people. It seems they are banding against me bonded by their common region 
of birth. | won’t be deterred from pursuing what | believe in.” They tried to attack me from left 
and right but | kept getting even stronger. In the end, Assefa was let go from the National Bank. 


The people who attacked me believed they had the upper hand because of the killing of 
Alemayehu Haile. They rose up against me making violent threats. While he was still General 
Manager of the Commercial Bank, Assefa Tsegaye had my friend Yohannes Gebresilassie called 
over to his office after Alemayehu was killed. Yohannes might have wondered why he was 
summoned to the General Manager’s office because that was a first for him. Assefa told him to 
sit down and asked, “So haven’t we got each one of you now?” Yohannes said, “I don’t 
understand, sir.” Assefa repeated the question for him. But Yohannes’ response remained the 
same. Then Assefa excused him saying, “You may not get it now, but you will at some point.” 
Yohannes realized what Assefa was talking about only later when he took into consideration the 
major events of the previous few days. 


It was clear from the start that the reason Alemayehu made me stay in Ethiopia wasn’t for my 
personal benefit. | lost all respect for those who tried to take advantage of me believing his death 
somehow had strengthened their hand. | resolved to confront them with even more vigor. 


One day during the early stages of the Revolution, four of us friends had agreed to meet at my 
apartment first before moving on to a place we would select for a night of drinks and relaxation. 
Alemayehu was part of this group but | can’t remember now who the others were. When we met 
that evening, Alemayehu had an idea. He said, “Why don’t we talk about the future of our country 
tonight? We can get to the beer and the flirting tomorrow.” Based on his suggestion, we agreed 
for each of us to write down the top ten most important issues concerning our country without 
comparing notes. When we finally read out the lists, it turned out we all had the protection of 
soil and forests among our top three items. 


Everyone talks about the fact that the Ethiopian people are sawing off the branch they are sitting 
on but nothing meaningful seems to be done about it. In fact the situation is getting worse. We 
are digging our graves with our eyes wide open and our consciousness fully aware. If things 
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continue the way they are, the country will eventually become barren, forcing the whole 
population to flee. Nothing can be more tragic than that in our history. 


During the Derg era, there was a joke we told whenever the government took an egregiously 
wrong decision or action. Many theories have been proposed to explain the disappearance of the 
dinosaurs. One of them says the following. The dinosaur had a very small head but a very large 
body. It felt hungry one day and saw a heap of meat right by where it was. Thanking God for His 
generosity in bringing such plentiful treat within such close proximity, the dinosaur ate from the 
heap until its stomach was full. It didn’t realize what it ate was actually its own body because of 
its tiny head. The dinosaur died of its wounds. End of story. Ha ha ha! As the saying goes, “Floods 
take you away while making you laugh (local proverb).” Now let’s modify the joke and say, “We 
sit by river banks and laugh watching our soil, which forms the base of our lives, getting washed 
away by rushing water. And we keep on watching and laughing as both water and soil make their 
way into neighboring countries, both reveling in the sounds of jubilation.” Ha ha ha! 


| had no more information than the average person about the internal struggles among members 
of the Derg. | wasn’t Alemayehu’s political advisor. We spent our days busily occupied by our 
respective jobs and when we met, we only discussed our social lives, not anything work-related. 
If he happened to say something once in a while, | would only listen and move on. | wouldn’t ask 
for details or secrets. Just like | didn’t want to talk about confidential matters related to my job, 
| expected him not to do so about his as well. When we were working on the introduction of new 
money notes for eighteen months, Alemayehu didn’t know. When the currency change was 
announced, he wasn’t disappointed at me for not telling him about it earlier. | believe it actually 
increased his confidence in me. 


On the eve of his death, he came to my house saying he didn’t feel safe spending the night at his 
house because Mengistu wanted to have him killed. We both slept in my bed and he left very 
early in the morning. He was carrying an automatic rifle. On that same day Mengistu boasted 
about the killing of Alemayehu and his colleagues saying, “We had them for breakfast while they 
had us marked for lunch.” 


After Alemayehu was killed, | dismissed rumors that he was a member of EPRP (Ethiopian 
People’s Revolutionary Party) and that he promoted their cause as false accusations by his 
enemies. During the Somali invasion, the separatists in Eritrea had increased their attacks to take 
advantage of the situation. After discussing the existing scenario, Alemayehu and his friends 
including me had reached the consensus that instead of fighting each other over nuances in their 
Marxist ideologies, all political groups should make defending their country their first priority. As 
such, there was no other choice but for those who believed in the unity of the country to put 
their political differences aside and make peace among themselves to ensure Ethiopia’s territorial 
integrity by fighting against separatists and foreign invaders. We had advised Alemayehu to make 
an effort to convince the Derg members to adopt this line of thinking. | know he did in fact try to 
do just that. | suspect that the rumor he was a member of EPRP originated because he held this 
view. But the only ones who would know for sure whether or not he was a member of the 
organization are my deceased friend and EPRP. 
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We can’t answer the question, “How would Ethiopia’s history have unfolded if Alemayehu and 
his colleagues had managed to defeat Mengistu?” But this much is true: it’s very difficult to make 
a convincing argument that any military rule would have led to democracy or that the military 
men would have eventually transferred power to a civilian government. 


There were more than a few government officials who were rebels in their hearts and were 
praying for better days, knowing that working with the military rarely produced meaningful 
results, only making them accomplices of autocrats. | was one of those officials. But even if a civil 
government came to power by removing socialism and installing a democratic system, keeping 
the country unified would have been a very difficult task. The reason is that the Americans 
especially Reagan’s Administration were determined to have Mengistu’s regime overthrown 
based on the Americans’ anti-socialist policy. And to achieve their goal, the U.S. government 
provided ample support to separatist groups who ached to “liberate” their respective regions. 
Judging by what’s happening in the Middle East, America’s support for a separate Eritrean state 
was a major mistake with respect to the long-term national interests of both the U.S. and 
Ethiopia. Endangering Ethiopia’s unity for the sake of punishing the Derg or Mengistu 
Hailemariam was a reckless move that history will never forgive. The Americans have become 
power worshippers because they have managed to amass strength. Power brings more power so 
what else can we do except say, “May God keep a watch over the world.” The Americans chose 
to supply weapons to the rebels instead of working toward a peaceful resolution of the conflict. 
They played a part in the disintegration of a sovereign nation directly or indirectly. 


| had seen some clues that indicated the relationship between Mengistu and Alemayehu had hit 
a rough patch. Alemayehu himself told me once that Mengistu had called him over to his office 
at one point and proposed that they reduce the Derg membership significantly so that only a few 
of them can be in charge because there were just too many of them at the time according to 
Mengistu. Alemayehu said he told Mengistu that the Derg members were sent by their respective 
military wings and no one had the right to abolish their membership. On another occasion 
Lieutenant Fekade Mammo told me that Mengistu had said to him, when they were chatting at 
Mengistu’s office, that he was feeling highly discontented because Alemayehu and his colleagues 
had taken away all his responsibilities, leaving him to sit around doing nothing. 


The killing of Alemayehu and his colleagues was announced around midnight. Alemayehu was 
my childhood friend. He lived in front of my father’s house inside his grandfather Fitawrari 
Gebremariam’s compound. When we village kids played soccer at a very young age, Alemayehu 
was kept by Fitawrari’s side. Thus we got to know each other only after we grew up. When 
Alemayehu laughed hard revealing his golden tooth, he filled his surrounding with happiness. 
Another thing | remember about him is how he played with women and made them laugh so 
much that they cried. He never stopped his playfulness even when told to do so. But when he 
was needed for a serious matter, he was a reliable friend who arrived quickly wherever he was 
called to. | wept bitterly when | heard he was killed. My mother died before | could get to know 
her. The first person to die whom | knew very closely and called my own was Alemayehu and it 
felt as if part of my life was taken away. 
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In the morning | went to his house by St. Gabriel’s Church. Alemayehu’s little brother Assefa, 
whom he was raising, was crying with his head buried between his knees. A short while later, our 
childhood friend Hadis Tsemru came in with his wife. | don’t remember if there was anyone else 
| recognized. It felt like all of us friends of his were crying together. | stayed there until almost ten 
o’clock and went to work after a brief stop at my place for a change of clothing. | can’t say | got 
anything done at work. | called one of our common and close friends and asked him if he wanted 
to go to Alemayehu’s place with me in the evening. He said, “Are you joking?” | replied, “What 
joke?” He responded, “Alemayehu is dead. This is risky for all of us. It’s best if you try to keep 
yourself safe.” | told him, “What have | done to be afraid for my life? I’m not going to deny 
Alemayehu is my friend because he’s dead. | won’t betray him. If this is going to cause me trouble 
then let it.” When | visited Alemayehu’s house in the evening, things looked the same as in the 
morning. 


Alemayehu’s death is one of the main events that changed my life. | counted the failure of his 
friends to show up at his house to mourn his death out of fear as an act of betrayal. | thought this 
could easily happen to me too. | resolved to believe in myself and not anyone else from that day 
onwards. My philosophy was never any different from that but Alemayehu’s death affirmed it for 
me. | realized if something happened to me tomorrow, my friends might deny they ever knew 
me let alone come to my side for help. | lost some of my emotional sensitivity. This doesn’t mean 
| was filled with hostility and acrimony but | learned that human beings will go as far as completely 
abandoning their friends in order to protect their own lives. 


To me, the slogan Ethiopia Tikdem (Ethiopia First) meant finding ways to make financial firms and 
the Insurance Company positive contributors towards development. | worked daily for twelve 
hours on average. There were many days on which | left my house before dawn and returned 
home after midnight. One night after leaving work around eleven thirty and stopping somewhere 
for a snack, | was instructed to stay where | was by the police because the curfew period had 
begun. | spent the night hugging my knees. “A sacrifice made to give priority to Ethiopia,” | said 
to make myself feel better about the situation or simply to deceive myself straight out. 


Conspiring against others, creating chaos and conflict, unduly suspecting others, slowing oneself 
on purpose, badmouthing employees, holding back others, hindering progress, procrastinating 
and sabotaging plans are to me actions that impede Ethiopia’s development. | committed myself 
to combatting these types of damaging behaviors. | was determined never to surrender to 
anyone who interfered with my job or wanted to hurt me in anyway. | resolved not to turn my 
right cheek when slapped on the left. Regarding this last decision, I’ve prayed to the God of 
Ethiopia’s Revolution to have mercy on me. 


Five years after Alemayehu was killed, an acquaintance of mine asked me if | knew something. 
When | asked him what he meant, he told me the following. After the killing of Alemayehu and 
his colleagues, the Derg members had held a meeting chaired by Mengistu Hailemariam in which 
it was decided to apply “revolutionary action” (“execution” in layman’s terms) to Alemayehu’s 
close friends because they were considered his collaborators. A list of their names was prepared 
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and it turned out my name was at the very top. When the topic was about to be closed, Legesse 
Asfaw raised his hand and said, “I’m not very comfortable about this. | don’t know who Tadesse 
is or what he looks like but | hear you talking about how he’s doing a good job with our banks. As 
far as | remember, we all agreed when the now deceased Alemayehu suggested that we keep 
Tadesse in the country because he would be useful to us. Saying he should be eliminated because 
of his friendship with Alemayehu is a difficult thing for my conscience. If he did anything wrong, 
let’s hear the evidence. Otherwise we should be careful not to execute an innocent man. If 
friendship is about having a good time with someone, didn’t we all spend an enjoyable time with 
Alemayehu at one point or another?” Everyone was quiet. Chairman Mengistu asked, “Any 
comments on the points Legesse raised?” Their answer was dead silence. Mengistu said, “If you 
don’t have anything to say then | assume you must be in agreement with Legesse so we’ve 
reversed our earlier decision on this matter.” 


My poor soul that was laboring to put Ethiopia ahead was spared by her God through the 
intercession of Legesse Asfaw, someone who was more known for destroying lives than saving 
them. 


For all five years, | didn’t know that | had been sentenced to death and somehow escaped 
punishment at the last minute. | was shielded from hearing this horrifying anecdote for all those 
years through the wisdom of God. | continued working and socially interacting with members of 
the Derg in true reflection of the proverb, “An ox spends his days with its slayer (local saying).” If 
there were some who wished me ill, they might have been saying, “Look at this fool; we’re 
fattening him up for slaughter.” The Defense Minister at the time had requested foreign currency 
for the purchase of a Mercedes car to which | responded, “We can’t help you at this time because 
we have many other urgent priorities.” He later said to me, “My brother Tadesse, you’ re a difficult 
person to get hold of.” Who knows? He might have said that with the intention of laying me down 
on the Derg’s sacrificial table for the second time. Or he might have been thinking about ending 
my life at some corner in the dark with the weapon given to him to protect the people. During 
my five years of obliviousness, not only did | transition from the state of nonexistence that was 
originally slated for me to one of certain livelihood in the flesh but | also moved from the position 
of Vice Governor to the post of Governor. When | heard the ones who promoted me had actually 
planned my execution, | couldn’t help but admire them. | thought, “These people may act like 
fools but in their hearts, they’re probably not vengeful.” 


A poem | wrote describing my deepest feelings regarding my life as well as the political climate 


of our country during the Derg era can be found on page 266 under the title The Ethiopian 
Revolution. 


The National Bank Board 


When | joined the National Bank in 1975, the bank’s board members were the Finance Minister 
Ato Negash Desta, the Communications and Transport Minister Ato Tekalign Gedamu, Lij 
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(aristrocratic title) Michael Emiru representing the Prime Minister’s office, and the bank’s 
Governor Ato Tefera Degefe. The Chairman was the Finance Minister. | think the Trade Minister 
was also a member. | began serving as the Board Secretary since that role was reserved for the 
Vice Governor. 


At one board meeting, | prepared myself to take the minutes with pen and paper in hand but 
later | couldn’t find the sheet of paper on which | wrote down my notes. | remembered | had 
ripped it apart and thrown it away thinking it was wastepaper. When | realized the torn-up pieces 
had been taken out with the garbage and burnt, | was terrified. | couldn’t come up with a solution 
to my problem despite thinking hard on it. Running out of options | began writing down what was 
said during the meeting from memory. Gradually | remembered everything and | distributed the 
meeting’s summary report to the members. | expected they would fill in anything that was 
missing but the report came back to me without any addition or modification which made me 
feel very good. | didn’t tell the board members what happened for fear that they might think | 
was always disorganized, yet | learned a big lesson from that experience. From that day on | 
double and triple check every piece of paper to see if it’s useful before throwing it away. As a 
result | never lose any useful paper. Knock on wood! 


Before | started writing this book, | was hesitant about it because | doubted my ability to recall 
events from thirty, forty and fifty years ago without the help of written notes. | was leaning 
towards not starting to write at all. On the other hand, | must have been aware that my mind 
wouldn’t let me down if | pressured it enough to remember things, as my experience showed in 
that boardroom incident. Once | began writing, events that | seemed to have forgotten started 
coming back to me, encouraging me to continue writing and complete the book. 


For reasons to be detailed below, | tried to explain the serious error of having the government’s 
top officials especially the Finance Minister dominate the board. | expended a lot of effort over 
an extended period of time to bring about change in the board’s composition. 


The fundamental responsibility of the National Bank is to monitor the amount of money 
circulating in the economy and to take the necessary steps to adjust its level in order to promote 
the growth of the economy in a balanced way without unexpected inflation in prices. 


Bank loans are used to expand economic infrastructure, increase output and satisfy consumer 
demand. The government also borrows from banks to cover its budget deficit. 


Within a single fiscal year, the amount of money added to the economy is determined mainly by 
the growth in bank loans and the increase or decrease in foreign currency reserves. In other 
words, the change in the total amount of money circulating in an economy is measured more or 
less by the change in the overall level of bank loans and accumulated foreign currency. 


The money that’s added to the economy is mainly used for the purchase of goods and services 
from local or foreign vendors. When the money held by the people and the government is much 
larger in comparison with the value of available products and services inside the country, inflation 
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occurs. In layman’s terms, money loses its worth or becomes cheap. This happens because, as 
economists say, a lot of birr is chasing a few products. Conversely if goods and services become 
plentiful without the money supply increasing in accordance, prices will go down. In this case, 
consumers benefit in the short term whereas producers experience profit reductions. Less profits 
lead to business owners’ curtailing their expansion plans and cancelling new projects. Eventually 
unemployment increases and a shortage of products follows, causing inflation once again. The 
main task of the National Bank is to prevent this type of instability as much as possible by creating 
the right economic environment for balanced supply and demand, smooth economic expansion, 
increased employment opportunities and healthy growth in income for the people, enterprises 
and the government. 


To achieve these goals, the bank primarily uses the following methods: adjusting interest rates 
directly or indirectly, buying and selling money instruments like government bonds, and serving 
as the main economic advisor to the government. High interest rates discourage loans or slow 
down the demand for money. This policy is applied when it’s assessed that the economy has 
grown too fast thereby causing higher than expected inflation. When interest rates are low, the 
demand for loans increases or more money is borrowed for production and consumption. This 
policy is implemented to stimulate a lagging economy. 


When the government’s need for loans increases, the money that can be spent for other 
purposes is reduced. This leads to higher interest rates for loans taken out by private businesses 
as they bid for the limited amount of money made available to them, meaning when the demand 
is high but the money supply low, the competitor paying the highest interest gets the priority to 
obtain a loan. In case of a fixed interest rate decided by the government, loans are awarded based 
on priorities determined by government officials according to what they feel is important and 
what they deem is unessential or luxurious. 


If a government behaves irresponsibly by throwing around money to gain popularity, or if it fails 
to levy the necessary taxes on goods and services, or if it purposely avoids collecting the taxes it 
levied or fails to collect taxes due to shortcomings in its executive capacity then its expenditure 
will exceed its income and will be forced to turn to bank loans to fill its budget deficit. Such loans 
will only serve to hide the government’s failures and weaknesses. And banks will be accessories 
to a cover-up scheme. 


It’s been explained that when a government makes a habit of running to banks for loans 
whenever it faces a budget deficit as a result of reckless spending or lack of income, the interest 
rate goes up because the amount of money available for enterprises will be limited. This will lead 
to a slowdown of economic activity which in turn will cause shortages in the supply of products 
and services. The dual effect of weakened supplies of goods and services and increased 
consumption as a result of government overspending creates unexpected hikes in the price of 
items and services. Increased prices lower the living standards of salaried employees, pensioners 
and other individuals who depend on fixed monthly income. 
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Banks loan out money that they have received from individuals and companies by promising to 
keep it safe for them. One job of the National Bank is to facilitate the proper use of money 
deposited at banks for economic expansion and to guarantee that customers are able to access 
the amount they have deposited whenever they wish without hassle. If this is ignored and banks 
are treated like government money depots, the risk will not only be for the depositors but also 
for the economy as a whole. In that case, what follows next is political division which leads to 
public unrest and the country could eventually find itself mired in a web of problems. The 
situation may end up being a case of “Mother, | wish you stopped me when | started stealing 


eggs.” 


Wise people and governments don’t wait until problems get out of hand. They solve issues as 
they happen. But what I’ve noticed is that people in our country tend to carry their problems the 
whole day, spending the morning, afternoon and night with them until daybreak. It’s as if they 
believe the problems will evaporate away on their own. When the problems become unbearable, 
the person carrying them throws everything away and restarts the whole process from nothing, 
creating a never-ending cycle leading to nowhere. If we are to pull ourselves up again, what we 
need more than money is a renewal of our mindset. 


Regarding the board, | always spoke emphatically about the danger of having debtors control the 
bank. | kept saying that putting government officials in charge of the disbursement of the money 
held by banks would pave the way for the misuse of the people’s savings and the slowdown of 
economic activity. | never refrained from pointing out that such norms went directly against the 
purposes of the National Bank. 


Using their positions in the bank’s board, the then Finance Ministers and their colleagues 
authorized several loans for government-run farms. When we raised our objections to these 
loans by pointing out that the farms were unprofitable, the officials responded by saying, “Let 
them complain for a while as usual; it’s their habit,” and never supported us in preventing the 
farms from obtaining loans even though they didn’t satisfy the required criteria. In short, the loan 
applicants and those who approved them were the same people. 


Loss making enterprises such as state farms must have had money allocated for them by the 
Ministry of Finance from the national budget. As long as the Finance Minister could order the 
National Bank to grant him his wish as Chairman of the Board, he didn’t have to worry about 
making any key decisions about the financial health of state farms. Because he could force the 
bank to approve loans whenever money was needed, all he had to do was just make sure he was 
always in charge of the board. When we warned them that they were acting like the lady who 
believed the next day would never arrive, they replied using our traditional saying which reflects 
instinctual existence, “Let’s get through today and may God take care of tomorrow.” As a result, 
the debt of state farms increased every year until it became so enormous that it was practically 
unserviceable. 


When prices are determined by market forces, if local loans expand at a very high rate while 
foreign reserves remain low, the value of the Birr against other currencies will plummet. Under 
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the same conditions if the currency exchange rate is kept constant by the government, one 
possibility is that foreign currency reserves will dry up quickly. But this can be prevented by 
allowing foreign currency access only for select purposes deemed important by government 
officials. During my time at the National Bank, we made use of the latter foreign currency 
management mechanism. 


Once, while | was explaining the direct relationship between foreign currency reserves and 
growth in the size of loans, the person leading the meeting, President Mengistu, interrupted me 
and said, “Tadesse, foreign currency and loans are two separate things so don’t mix them up 
here.” | realized on that day that the government had become stale and was heading in the wrong 
direction. The man was wise and a good listener but it can’t be said he understood everything 
and when he tried to show off his knowledge of a subject he wasn’t well versed in, people 
complained about his taking things too far. Many officials developed an attitude of resignation 
saying, “If he says he knows it all, then let him do everything from start to finish.” Personally, 
within the field of my profession, | did my best to keep things in proper order or at least made 
the effort to prevent things from getting worse. My conviction until the very end was that | was 
serving the people and not acting as Mengistu Hailemariam’s private employee. 


It’s the responsibility of the National Bank to closely follow the government’s policies on 
economic development and administration as well as its tax laws and to recommend corrective 
steps without hesitation if defects and weaknesses are identified because these policies and laws 
play crucial roles in maintaining a balanced budget, stable prices and high confidence in the 
government among investors. Said another way, the National Bank has the obligation to ensure, 
on behalf of the people, that the government’s money management and spending are carried 
out correctly. When the government makes wrong moves, the bank gives warnings and criticizes 
indirectly. This caused continuous tension between the bank and the Ministry of Finance. Given 
this tense relationship between the two, it was a major blunder to make the Finance Minister the 
Chairman of the bank’s board. 


As already described, | was advocating for change in the board’s makeup because while the 
National Bank should have been controlling the government’s spending at least indirectly, 
instead the reverse was actually happening with the government controlling the bank directly. 
My suggestion that the board members be changed upset some of the ministers. On many 
occasions, | noticed them acting as if they had formed some sort of association for the disgruntled 
but | ignored their actions. 


The Governor who preceded me can’t be said to have supported my project either for fear of 
alienating the ministers. But | persisted on the issue because | felt we had the truth on our side 
and would win eventually. 


In other countries, it is unthinkable to have the Finance Minister acting as the board Chairman. If 
the Ministry of Finance is represented at the board meetings at all, that person only participates 
in discussions without casting votes. This is done to guarantee the bank’s independence by 
protecting it from undue government influence. 
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If we look back to see who the board members were in the past, we find Ato Minassie Lemma 
who became both the Governor and board Chairman when the bank was established about forty- 
five years ago. Later on, it was decided to include the Prime Minister in the board and because it 
was reasoned that the highest-ranking official should lead the board, the bank’s decree was 
modified to make the Prime Minister the board Chairman. The change was made only by 
considering the need to maintain the prestige of an individual, not by analyzing how the new 
arrangement would affect the bank’s operations. This is not surprising given the characteristic of 
the feudalistic regime that emphasized the importance of names and titles. In fact what would 
have been odd is if priority was given to achieving organizational targets and protecting the 
benefits of the people. 


When the Prime Minister and other officials were dismissed from their posts after the arrival of 
the Revolution in 1974, the board was unable to do its job. The Governor, Ato Minassie, was 
arrested and replaced by Ato Tefera. Then the new Prime Minister Endalkachew Mekonnen 
appointed the Finance Minister as the board Chairman. Nobody knows at whose advice he did 
that. | fought to undo Endalkachew’s wrong for thirteen years directly or indirectly but my effort 
was unsuccessful. 


When | left the bank in March 1987, a minor change was made in the board. To partially address 
the issue of the lender being under the control of the borrowers, ministers in charge of state 
farms and government enterprises were made to leave the board. Delaying the change until | 
left, knowing it wasn’t a personal matter for Tadesse but one of national concern, made the 
whole thing feel like a conspiracy to irritate me. 


In sum, because the government itself is a borrower from banks, the Chairman of the bank’s 
board shouldn’t be the Finance Minister or any other high-ranking government official. The 
government enterprises that couldn’t fulfil the loan criteria should have been funded through 
the national budget, not by money borrowed from banks. Allowing Finance Ministers, who 
should have come up with long term solutions to such problems, to sit at the top of the board 
ordering actions to be taken with the people’s money was a grave mistake. This was a 
fundamental error on the part of our nation. The mistake should be fully corrected and great care 
must be taken not to let it happen again in the future. 


Change of Birr Notes 


Although it was a foregone conclusion that the Birr notes and coins displaying Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s images would have to be changed, only a few of us knew when it was going to happen. 
Those who knew about this besides me were: from the Derg — Major, later Colonel, Mengistu 
Hailemariam and the Head of the Economic Department Captain Moges; and from the National 
Bank — the Governor Ato Tefera Degefe and later Ato Legesse Tiqeher, the Head of the Treasury 
Department Ato Misikir Woldetinsae, the Derg Representative Lieutenant Fekade Mammo, and 
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the committee’s secretary Ato Mekonnen Abebe. While the program was underway in secret for 
eighteen months, even the Derg’s Chairman Teferi Benti didn’t know about it. Mengistu was the 
project leader on the Derg’s side. 


Major Mengistu and | met face to face for the first time because of the currency change program. 
If | am asked what | remember about him, Ill say what’s left etched in my memory is his torn 
undershirt. When | went to see him at his office to brief him on the progress in the Birr notes 
change program, | noticed that the turtleneck shirt he was wearing under his uniform was 
partially torn at the point where the neck portion was attached to the rest of the garment. After 
seeing that, | resolved to stand by their side thinking, “I have the responsibility to help these 
people because they actually came to power not to chase after their own personal wealth but to 
work for the people.” 


During Derg’s early years, we referred to Mengistu as Ante (an Amharic pronoun referring to a 
male in an informal manner as opposed to the pronoun Antu which indicates formality as well as 
respect for one’s age or status). After the killing of Alemayehu and his colleagues, the Derg 
Representative Lieutenant Fekade Mammo came to my office and told me, “There is a new rule 
of etiquette we should all follow. From now on we must refer to Major Mengistu as Antu.” | 
counted it as if | was instructed to toss out from my mind that torn undershirt which had brought 
me close to Mengistu in spirit, and to move aside and stand at a distance. 


The bid for the job of printing the new currency notes was won by a company in England called 
Thomas De La Rue. Captain Moges and | went to England to witness the currency printing process. 
But first we stopped in Zurich, Switzerland to deposit cash in foreign currency that had 
accumulated at our banks. Every Derg member saw himself as the Head of State at the time. | 
don’t remember if we had alerted the Union Bank of Switzerland in Zurich to follow that level of 
protocol but the bank’s General Manager came to our hotel and took us to a restaurant for dinner 
by car. The head of the bank sat in front on the passenger side and Captain and | were in the 
back. I’m not sure if the General Manager had asked the driver to follow that specific route but 
the road we took to the restaurant was lined with banks. The General Manager pointed them out 
for us saying their names as we passed by them. There were indeed several banks. And Captain 
Moges reacted to what he saw by saying, “Where there are many thieves, there are many banks.” 
He made a major gaffe of the grenade sort in the presence of a prominent banking figure of the 
nation. In that moment | understood the meaning of the saying, “I wish the earth would open up 
and swallow me.” The whole evening was spoiled because of that. We got through our dinner 
somehow and returned to our hotel. You can imagine how the General Manager must have 
shuddered every time he saw an African after that day, recalling Captain Moges’ remark. Because 
Captain Moges was known for his unfiltered speech, | sometimes had to remind him to lower his 
voice and keep the matter to himself when we discussed highly confidential issues during my 
visits to his office on official business. 


As the date approached on which the new currency notes were to enter circulation officially, it 
became necessary for additional people to know about the money change plan. For example, the 
Justice Minister Ato Amanuel Amdemichael had to work with us on a new decree for the 
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introduction of the new currency notes. Ethiopian Airlines officials also had to be included in the 
implementation process because of the need to transport the money notes from London to Addis 
Ababa by air. This made us anxious fearing the secret we kept for more than seventeen months 
could now be suddenly revealed. As for me, it had been a while since | stopped getting proper 
sleep anyway. Although the Governor was the official coordinator of the Birr change program, | 
was the one who actually did the work and | knew completing the job without any confidentiality 
breach would make us all very happy. 


With the release date of the new Birr notes closing in, we put out a tender for the minting of new 
coins. We sent copies of the tender document in confidential packages to a shortlist of 
internationally renowned mints in Europe and North America. We clearly stated to them that 
they should communicate with us directly at all times and avoid contacting us through their local 
representatives. 


But one day someone called the Treasury Department and asked how he could obtain the tender 
document. The official who answered the phone responded that he didn’t know anything about 
it which was actually the case. The caller replied, “Are you joking? | can show you the telex we 
received from our partner in Germany.” The Treasury official was confused and reported the call 
right away to Ato Misikir who told the official to forget the whole thing pretending he wasn’t 
aware of any such tender either. But he immediately notified me and Lieutenant Fekade about 
what happened. Our jaws dropped. We were distraught thinking if the bid for new coins had 
become public knowledge then people must have figured out a change in money notes was also 
in the works. 


The person who made the call was Ato Gebreyes Begna, the General Manager of Amalgameted 
Company. We weren’t surprised he managed to find out about the tender because he had a 
reputation in the city for his unmatched ability to track down money-making opportunities. He 
became an agent for the mint in Germany by correctly forecasting the upcoming Birr change. He 
probably had become an agent for other mints as well. 


After discussing the matter briefly, we decided for the Lieutenant to call Ato Gebreyes asking him 
to come to my office urgently. We would then give him a stern talk to frighten him into 
abandoning all his activities connected to the tender. 


Ato Gebreyes was told to come to my office along with all his employees who had heard about 
the tender. He showed up only with his secretary. | remember she was a foreigner. He assured 
us there was no one else who knew. We basically told him this, “We’ve called you here for a very 
serious reason. From this minute onwards both you and your secretary should completely forget 
there was ever a bid for coin minting. You need to destroy all the messages you’ve received that 
are related to this matter. You must contact your partner in Germany and end your relationship 
with them. If there is any rumor in the city about a tender for new coins, you are the one the 
government will hold responsible as the source of the information.” We didn’t know how he was 
going to react to our threatening talk because he was known for his rebellious attitude. But we 
found the answer right away. He started repeatedly wiping off sweat that appeared on his 
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forehead with a white handkerchief, indicating to us our scare tactic had succeeded. He kept 
fidgeting in his chair saying, “Woy gud!” (exclamation expressing one’s surprise) He left after 
promising to do everything we told him to. He returned the next day to show us the message he 
had sent to the German company. We waited for several days to see if any rumor was going 
around about the tender but nothing of that sort occurred to our great relief. 


If word had leaked out about the upcoming Birr change, it was clear that the economy would 
have suffered tremendously as a result of the sudden scarcity of products and the extreme drop 
in the value of the Birr due to people going out in droves to purchase items and foreign currency. 
It was to prevent all this that every effort was made to keep the operation secret. | hope Ato 
Gebreyes didn’t resent us much because he shed his sweat for the sake of Ethiopia’s economy. 


Finding ways to cover the cost of the Birr change program was a challenging aspect of the project. 
The main expense was the money printing cost. The air transport fee was another significant 
expenditure as many flights were required to bring in the currency notes from London to Addis 
Ababa. The operational cost associated with installing and running money exchange stations 
throughout the country for a period of three months was also quite sizable. | remember the total 
amount exceeded 38 million birr. The number would have been much higher if the 
implementation wasn’t done in campaign mode. 


| suggested a mechanism that would cover this cost. Many people had taken out their money 
from banks and kept it at home alarmed by the Revolution. Our persistent advice to people to 
deposit their money back in banks had fallen on deaf ears. | said if we charged an exchange fee 
of 8% on fifty and hundred-Birr notes, we would kill two birds with one stone by collecting money 
to cover all the cost of the currency change program while at the same time sending out the 
message that keeping cash outside banks was a bad choice. But our committee couldn’t reach an 
agreement on this. Especially the bank’s Governor Ato Legesse strongly opposed the idea. After 
each group on either side of the argument presented its case to the main coordinator of the 
project, Major Mengistu, the idea to levy the tax won acceptance and was put into practice. 


According to our schedule, members of the Derg and government ministers were to be informed 
about the currency change a few hours before the program was announced to the public. It was 
planned to finalize the public messages regarding the money change a day before the 
announcement. But Captain Moges and Major Mengistu made a mistake and set up the 
information session for Derg officials and ministers to take place a day earlier than originally 
planned. We were told to give our presentation on that day and we did so because rectifying the 
error wasn’t possible at the time. The public announcement text wasn’t ready but suspecting that 
things might go out of hand the next day if the public wasn’t notified immediately after informing 
the top officials, we decided to release the public announcement in the evening of that same day. 
We only had three hours maximum to finalize everything. 


At the end of our presentation, the Derg Chairman Teferi Benti said he was unhappy that he 
wasn’t briefed on the operation until so late but urged everyone to help make the program a 
success because it wasn’t the time to look back and complain. From the ministers, the first to 
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speak was the Foreign Minister Kifle Wedajo. | had mentioned in my presentation that all 
diplomatic pouches were to be held for three days before they were delivered and any diplomatic 
body who insisted on receiving pouches earlier than that would have each pouch searched. The 
aim of this rule was to prevent fifty and hundred-Birr notes that had left the country illegally from 
crossing back into the nation’s territory hidden in diplomatic bags with the intention of having 
the notes changed. 


The Minister expressed his strong disapproval of this rule saying it was against international law. 
We tried to explain to him that the rule only delayed the delivery of pouches by three days and 
that it didn’t require them to be searched. But he wouldn’t change his mind saying the normal 
protocol of the Ministry shouldn’t be altered. However his objection was overruled. He only 
earned my tacit disapproval for acting that way. 


Among the Foreign Ministers that | saw during the Derg era, the one whose actions were 
diametrically opposed to those of Ato Kifle’s was Dr. Colonel Feleke Gedlegiorgis. If he felt his 
country’s interests were in jeopardy, he stood next to the ones fighting in front. He came out 
with his thundering voice and eloquent speech and sometimes his disciplining whip to protect his 
nation regardless of whether the adversary was from the West or the East. 


Feleke was our staunch advocate when we deployed a new payment protocol to prevent 
diplomats’ involvement in the foreign currency and illegal goods black market. When some 
ministers expressed their anxiety that such a move could hurt our relationship with foreign 
countries, Fele (affectionate form of Feleke) used to ask them, “Who’s the Foreign Minister here? 
You or |?” He believed that the role of the Foreign Minister was to fight for his country’s interests 
and to defend his nation from any harm by foreign states. But there were times he would criticize 
us too saying we economists were creating trouble. Yet since | knew he was a man of many facets, 
| wasn’t surprised by his occasional strange behavior. | remember him mostly for guarding his 
country’s benefits. During the days of pretentious conformity when each proposed action was 
judged by how offensive it might be to other socialist nations, Feleke was always found among 
those who argued in support of their country’s advantages. 


But from what | observed, many Foreign Ministers saw their job as one of duping foreigners. They 
claimed their main concern was presenting Ethiopia as palatable to outsiders. Our Embassies 
abroad also concentrated on this kind of public relations work by ignoring activities that could 
contribute to the country’s economic growth. They didn’t count promoting the economy as part 
of their job description. Some might even have considered involvement in such activities as 
degrading. This type of thinking could have been the residue of feudalistic mentality. In a country 
where participation in the production of goods was seen as a low-end role, it wasn’t surprising if 
diplomats scoffed at economists. What would have been strange was actually if the Foreign 
Ministry was quickly transformed into a government institution that encouraged, protected and 
expanded the benefits the country received from foreign lands. 


To get back to the Birr change program, after the end of our information session for the Derg 
members and ministers, we rushed back to our office to finish composing the official 
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announcement. On the other hand, we learned the next day that some of the Derg members 
who were told to keep the information in high confidence had gone out with their fifty and 
hundred-Birr notes to change them into lower denominations. We also heard there were even 
some who tipped off their close friends and relatives about the exchange rules to be 
implemented soon. 


Two or three days before the public announcement of the currency change, my younger sister 
Tsige came to my office to ask me for money that she was going to use to prepare for her travel 
as she was getting ready to go abroad for school. | wrote a check and sent someone to the 
Commercial Bank to cash it and bring me the money. When the cash arrived, | smiled because it 
was all in fifty-Birr notes. My sister asked, “What is it?” | said, “Il just remembered something,” 
and didn’t tell her the truth. | could have indicated the type of notes | wanted on the back of the 
check or | could have told the person | sent to ask for Birr notes smaller than fifty. But | chose not 
to, not just because | had never done that before but also because | had come to an 
understanding with my conscience that doing so was inappropriate given my knowledge about 
the upcoming exchange charge levied on fifty and hundred-Birr notes. My sister had to pay the 
8% exchange fee on that money directly or indirectly. 


The Derg’s Public Relations Head had come to our office to complete the text of the public 
announcement. The handwritten statement was so full of strikes and corrections that it was very 
hard to read even for those of us who composed it. We gave the text to Ato Assefa Yirgu from 
the Ministry of Information who was known for reading out Yefiye! Wottete announcements 
(these were media bulletins listing the names of people executed by the Derg for various political 
crimes in the early years of the Revolution). He put the paper containing the statement in his 
pocket and left for the radio station immediately because there was no time for us to go over the 
text with him. We were very apprehensive about his ability to read such a messy handwritten 
content properly. But the time finally arrived and we couldn’t believe our ears. The man was 
brilliant. Not only did he read everything correctly, he also managed to fix some of the errors we 
had missed. As | already described, all this stress happened because of the mistake that led to 
the public announcement having to be made twenty-four hours earlier than planned. 


Once the official announcement was read out, it won’t be too much of an exaggeration if | say | 
had never felt as relieved as on that day. | was ecstatic to see our project out in the open at its 
appointed time after keeping it secret for eighteen months. It felt like giving birth to an offspring 
held inside for that long. We were free from any anxiety that the secret might leak and wreak 
havoc. A huge load was removed from our shoulders. | was very happy to have led and brought 
the program to that point. All of us committee members went to Ras Hotel for some drinks to 
celebrate our victory. | think | settled the bill for everyone. 


A day or so after the announcement, either the American Ambassador or the Counselor visited 
the bank’s Governor and told him they were impressed by how the change of currency was 
handled in secret until it reached that far. He said even the American State Department wasn’t 
aware of the money change plan. | assume his answer would have been the same if he was asked, 
“How about the CIA?” While on the topic of the State Department, there is one thing | recall. 
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After graduating from Columbia University, the school’s International Students Center had given 
me a form to fill out. One of the questions was, “Are you interested in working for American 
organizations when you return to your home country?” My answer was, “I believe you gave me 
a scholarship to learn and serve the people of my country, not to work for America.” I’m not sure 
if they sent the names of graduates to headhunters and even spy agencies depending on the 
individuals’ answers. And it’s difficult to say everyone who answered the question in the 
affirmative became a CIA agent or collaborator. 


After the public was informed about the Birr change, we began working at full capacity to 
transport the notes from London, open exchange stations and assign personnel to them, and 
distribute the new notes to every station. The job was a complete success. The money change 
operation began on October 15, 1976 and ended on January 12, 1977. 


The individuals who were responsible for the storage, distribution and collection of the bank’s 
money were Ato Tessema Demissie and Ato Belay Binalfew under the supervision of Ato Misikir 
Woldentinsae. All three officials were highly skilled professionals who delivered results with 
flawless execution and their roles in making the money change program a success was valuable. 
| didn’t take Ato Belay very seriously before that and he proved himself worthy by handling the 
grueling work of the project in the same way as gold is purified by fire so to speak. 


While transporting money to central storages, one of the trucks failed to arrive at the expected 
place on time because it either took the wrong road or was held up by some other mishap. A 
rumor started going around that a truckload of money was lost or stolen. The local administrators 
called the Derg headquarters and reported that a truck and its trailer were lost while still carrying 
a full load of money. The Derg official who received the hearsay information called me and asked 
in an angry tone, “Where were you when all this money disappeared?” | told him | didn’t have 
any information on the truck being lost and that | would call him back after verifying its status. | 
was able to confirm that the truck had arrived late with its load intact. 


Unfortunately no one from the government thanked us for the outstanding job we accomplished. 
| don’t even remember if the bank’s board acted to have a statement of gratitude officially 
recorded in board minutes. 


At this point | realized one thing about the mindset of Ethiopian authorities. They believed their 
main responsibility was to closely monitor every move of their employees. If a worker broke a 
rule, they were quick to punish, embarrass and demoralize that person and tarnish his reputation, 
making him their dependent instead of allowing him to rely on his skills and abilities. They 
measured their level of achievement by how much they were able to undermine those who 
worked under them. If an employee acted confused or made a mistake, they never offered words 
of encouragement or reassurance. And if that person performed well, it was never acknowledged 
either. When a worker did something wrong, they never advised him to learn from his error and 
do his best to better himself. 
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I’ve arrived at a conclusion after thinking over this issue at length. One of the reasons, probably 
the main one, for our country’s backward state might be the unhealthy relationship between 
employees and their supervisors. If a manager doesn’t offer morale support to his employee, the 
worker’s one and only goal will be to get on the good side of his boss and keep his job by reading 
his supervisor’s mood and manipulating his vulnerability instead of focusing on excelling at his 
job. Fasika Sidelil always tried to warn us before a meeting with Mengistu Hailemariam saying, 
“Comrade President doesn’t seem to be in a good mood so stay away from such and such topics, 
instead talk about such and such issues.” It was common to say something was done while it 
wasn’t in reality. An official who spoke the truth was seen as an absolute pain. He was marked 
for revenge for telling the truth as if he was a brazen brat or some sort of opposition figure. 
During their card games, meat gorging or whiskey binging, they would say, “That youngish fella’s 
behavior is such an affront to our officials. Just wait, we’ll show him.” And they conspired to have 
him jettisoned from his position. 


Abebe Kebede was among the officials who were seen as Mengistu’s entertainers. He and | 
argued a lot over official matters when he was the Trade Minister. When the enterprises under 
him requested loans or foreign currency we asked, “What for exactly?” Like many other 
ministers, he too asked, “Why didn’t we get the exact amount we requested?” We had heated 
debates during meetings. This was our common and known work relationship with many officials. 
But Abe (fond form of Abebe) came up with a new trick to beat me. 


Abebe: “Comrade President, have you heard the latest joke in town?” 
Mengistu: “Let’s hear it.” 

Abebe: “How many governments are there in Ethiopia?” 

Mengistu: “One of course.” 

Abebe: “Wrong.” 


Mengistu: “Ok, how many then? Ha ha ha!” 

Abebe: “Two.” 

Mengistu: “Ha ha ha! Who are they?” 

Abebe: “The Derg and the Bank.” 

Mengistu: “Ha ha ha ha ha! Abe, you’re something else, ha ha ha!” 


These types of sophisticated methods were used to get someone targeted for retaliation. 
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Talking about Abebe, among the things | remember him for is this one time when he caused the 
premature ending of a meeting saying, “I won’t be part of this. It’s a revolt.” Soviet officials always 
wanted to import their products into Ethiopia freely to sell in the local market. They never 
refrained from breaking the country’s laws whenever they could to benefit themselves unfairly. 
This led to a disagreement between their officials and ours. They always brought up the Somalia 
issue saying, “Why are you bothering us with this trivial stuff. Didn’t we save your country from 
the Somali invasion?” But most of us didn’t want them to get any preferential treatment. The 
majority was opposed to their substandard products entering our country. By the way, these are 
not products meant for military use. When the lawless behavior of the Soviet companies became 
intolerable, we asked Prime Minister Fisseha Desta to do something about it. He called a meeting 
and everyone spoke of their complaints against the Soviets. It seemed as if each official was 
determined to say what was in his heart and face what followed. Abebe arrived towards the end 
of the meeting when the discussion was quite heated. He immediately understood where things 
were going and left the room after saying, “I won’t be part of this. This is a revolt.” Then everyone 
was taken aback and looked at each other silently. The meeting was adjourned shortly and we all 
went our ways. 


When Gessesse Woldekidan was the Head of the Economic Campaign Department, a large 
seminar was held under his chairmanship. In that meeting, | raised my hand multiple times to 
comment on a point but he didn’t give me the chance to speak. Ato Hailu Yimenu had noticed 
this. During the coffee break, the three of us happened to meet by coincidence and Ato Hailu 
asked Gessesse, “You didn’t see Tadesse when he raised his hand several times?” Gessesse 
replied half-jokingly, “In fact | had seen him. | just didn’t want him to speak because he always 
says negative things.” In other words, he meant to say that he didn’t want to taste the bitter pill 
of the truth. | think life experience has shown me it’s better to cover this bitter pill with honey 
rather than having someone swallow it uncoated. 


After | was appointed as Governor, | never hesitated to point out in my reports to the board that 
a major economic crisis could occur unless ways were devised to expand the economy, increase 
income and build better relations with foreign countries and that a shortage of foreign currency 
could derail our social and economic programs. | can say | had a good understanding of economic 
policy management because | regularly read the IMF’s reports on every country’s economy to 
find the answers to the questions, “What results were achieved by nations that followed a 
specific set of policies? What setbacks were encountered by those who failed to implement these 
policies?” | felt it was important to learn from the achievements and challenges of others. 


Success or failure occurs according to well defined logic. Nothing happens by miracle. I’m 
opposed to those who believe in miracles because such thinking only freezes people and prevents 
them from finding solutions to their dire conditions of disease, illiteracy, hunger, thirst and lack 
of clothing. Everything is caused by something else. Don’t we always say everyone will get what 
he deserves? It means nobody gathers what he didn’t sow or what was not sowed isn’t gathered. 
The difference between a pair of successful and unsuccessful countries or individuals is that one 
of them took the necessary steps to reach the intended target whereas the other didn’t. As the 
hard worker moves ahead, the other stays back and watches the one in front enjoy his life. Ina 
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little while he finds himself in an even worse situation where he has to scavenge through junk to 
sustain himself while leading a squalid existence. Nothing can be more undignified for someone 
who was endowed with life by God. | apologize if anyone is upset by my commentary here but | 
suggest that those who are offended examine themselves first. | have no more power than the 
ability to nudge people’s minds and if there is anyone who raises himself out of destitution by 
reacting angrily to what I’m saying, then I’ll give a testimony of how | overcame exile and death 
when the new world arrives. 


One of the problems that our country faced was the government authorities’ lack of skills in 
analyzing complex issues to identify the best solution among several options. This problem was 
further exacerbated by their bizarre tendency to frequently high five each other and take victory 
laps by announcing successes where there was none. The high prevalence of individuals whose 
sole aim was to hang on to their positions by pleasing their bosses through pretentious obedience 
and faked applauses worsened the situation yet again to an extreme level of malfeasance. 


| was urging for the implementation of appropriate policy measures by the government to avoid 
a serious shortage of foreign currency for the purchase of medicine, grain, spare parts, oil and 
other goods and commodities. The country’s foreign debt was being serviced properly at the 
time. But the board members just listened to what | said without giving it much weight. 


During the reign of Nimeiry in Sudan, the relationship between the two countries was being 
handled very delicately for a time. In this period, while a delegation from Ethiopia was in 
Khartoum, the country’s television transmission was interrupted. The reason was that the TV 
station had run out of spare parts. Nimeiry managed to obtain some foreign currency from local 
businessmen and the TV transmission resumed after a new part was purchased to replace the 
faulty one. 


A member of the bank’s board and the Communications and Transport Minister Ato Yusuf Ahmed 
had observed this drama as part of the delegation in Khartoum. He came to my office and told 
me that he was now convinced there was a real possibility that our country could face a foreign 
currency shortage at any time which could lead to serious problems. He said, “We members of 
the board used to talk behind your back asking, ‘Why does Tadesse try to scare us like this?” 


We Ethiopians like to say we’re different from others. It seems we’ve made being different our 
identifying trait. This thinking had taken us over psychologically so much that we believed 
problems were others’ worry not ours. We had long claimed presumptuously that hunger, 
famine, desertification and homelessness wouldn’t come near us. Before | left for my study 
abroad, Ato Mohammed Sherif told me something astonishing at a dinner organized for me by 
Ato Debebe, my manager at Addis Ababa Bank. He said prostitutes in Paris stood by roadsides 
and tried to get clients by gesturing at drivers. | reacted at the time saying, “Good God! How have 
the West deteriorated? A self-respecting Abesha woman will never do such a thing.” However 
anyone passing by Ghandi Hospital could easily see good evidence for the fact that time changes 
everything and that we’re no different from others. While living here far away from my country, 
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what | hear these days is that the Ghandi Hospital area now has many competitors. This is not 
very surprising; it’s a sign of dysfunctional social and economic policies. 


Our arrogant thought that problems were none of our concern has led to our being occupied by 
them from head to toe. When it came to economic crisis we used to claim we weren't like Sudan, 
Somalia, etc. We used to say corruption would never touch us because it was the domain of 
Kenya, Congo, Nigeria, etc. not ours. When we see people carrying their luggage atop their heads 
as they flee civil wars and violence in countries like Congo, Rwanda, Liberia, Sierra Leone, etc., 
we claim we are different because we know how to tolerate each other thus none of that will 
happen to us. We say a religious war won’t come close to us at all because we’ve already been 
through it ages ago. So on and so forth. 


Based on what I’ve seen in several African countries, | can attest that our people are in fact 
diligent, hate being dependent on others and do their best to handle their responsibilities for 
fear of losing face in front of others. But these good traits are being gradually eroded and slowly 
being replaced by the habits and culture of laziness, stretching out hands, clinging to others and 
putting one’s dignity and conscience up for sale. The customs and traditions that we are proud 
of and have brought us thus far are crumbling for lack of guardians and protectors. As a result, 
our country finds itself in grave danger. 


At my job, when | said if we didn’t take these steps or correct that or change this, we would fall 
into the same pit that others fell into, | was told none of that would happen to us because we are 
different. But thanks to Sudan, at least Ato Yusuf finally understood what | was saying. 


| continually spoke about the need to make carefully studied and timely policy decisions because 
| hate instinctual existence and understand results can’t be achieved without effort. As one can’t 
collect what he didn’t sow, | know good produce can’t come out of defective seeds either. 
Consequently | was boiling inside asking, “Why do our officials claim one plus one is three while 
the sum is clearly two?” When some officials described differently some facts that appeared 
undeniably a certain way to me, | wondered if the world had begun revolving in the other 
direction without my knowledge. 


It was common to stigmatize and discredit those who repeatedly spoke the truth and pointed out 
mistakes by labeling them as troublemakers equivalent to terrorists instead of supporting and 
encouraging them. 


Once when | gave the opening presentation at a seminar organized for import and export 
enterprises as well as their affiliates, | explained that the country’s foreign currency reserves were 
at a critically low level and things would get worse unless everyone contributed to alleviate the 
situation. | tried to demonstrate the nation’s foreign currency income and expenditure with 
numbers. The data | used was available in the bank’s official publication and it was also the same 
information as the one we sent to the IMF. When newspapers reported on the seminar, the 
numbers were mentioned. 
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Many opportunists within the Party who pretended to be concerned about the government’s 
wellbeing left no stone unturned attempting to get me in trouble by claiming | had revealed a 
state secret. Of course they didn’t raise the fact that we handled the country’s foreign currency 
properly and that we fought to make sure it was used for purposes of high priority. What these 
people counted as their job was the task of watching someone they wanted to get rid of until he 
made a mistake by scrutinizing his actions with a torchlight and magnifying glass. Offering words 
of support to someone doing a good job never crossed their minds. In the presence of such 
despicable people, it was unthinkable to believe that any worker would shine in his performance 
or apply himself in an exemplary manner or the nation would grow as a result of a motivated 
workforce. 


In short many officials had put aside their responsibilities and concentrated on feeding their 
leader the kind of information he wanted to hear while nursing his weaknesses delicately to 
ensure their long-term survival atop their appointed positions. 


One day the bank’s Dr. Lakew Alemu and | were giving a presentation on credit policy to President 
Mengistu and a few high-ranking officials at the President’s office. While people were returning 
to their seats after a coffee break, one of the officials was saying to another, “When are these 
small boys going to finish? They are just killing our time.” When this person turned his head, our 
eyes met. He was mortified. The man was someone who bragged about his immense knowledge 
and his great importance to Mengistu. But | used to hear the officials who worked for him 
complain about his exploitive manner and inability to appreciate good performance. | was livid 
to see him now crossing over to our side and trying to act the same way. According to him and 
his fellow listener, his greatness was achieved by belittling us. It had been a long while since | 
started losing my respect for him and any scintilla of regard that was left in me for him evaporated 
at that instant. As a low-ranking official, he was known for his honesty and brave attitude and | 
was one of his admirers. But as he made his way up, he gradually lost these good characters. He 
ended up being a reader of the President’s mood just like the others. He understood a fall from 
a higher ground would not only result in scratches but also in broken bones, therefore he made 
the calculated choice of siding with the survivors. The person whom | thought could pressure the 
government to make drastic changes became one who chose to sit in a corner comfortably. While 
he could have used his God given brilliance to fight for change, he decided to use it only for the 
selfish purpose of safeguarding his authority. Because he was one of the few | used to trust in 
sharing what was in my heart, | felt sad to see him transform into a person | didn’t recognize in 
front of my eyes. 


During the time the Birr change was taking place, | took out a few days to visit some exchange 
stations. Ato Andualem Temesgen was with me. We saw the stations were functioning properly 
by following the official guidelines. As expected the amount of money and the types of notes 
exchanged varied from station to station because of differences in economic activities from one 
area to another. We found the stations in Alaba, Qilito and Butajara busier than we forecast. 
These areas produced farm commodities like pepper and haricot beans which we should have 
taken into account when doing our analysis. 
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On our way from Welaita Soddo to Shashemene, we had a flat tyre and someone from the area 
came and stood close to us as the driver was lifting the car with a jack. We thought he wanted to 
talk to us but he stood there quietly with his eyes focused on the tyre that was being changed. 
Standing with his legs crossed while leaning on a stick, he exclaimed repeatedly with one hand 
on his mouth. When we asked him why he was acting like that he answered, “It’s hard to believe 
this tiny metal is lifting the huge car with such ease.” The man’s acute observation reminded me 
of the intelligent shepherd | met during my national service duty in Yirgalem. 


Shepherds were standing around and watching us as usual during one of our scout picnic trips 
farther out from Abosto. | asked the shepherds through an interpreter if they had any schooling. 
“None” they said. | was told they had never seen the alphabet before. They didn’t speak a word 
of Amharic. | found a scout who had brought an alphabet listing with him and began teaching 
one of the shepherds the Amharic phonetic sounds by making him repeat after me. When we 
reached the Lo sound, he stopped echoing me and asked a question while pointing at the 
character representing that sound. | was told he was asking why the ring on this character was 
attached to its waist while the ring for the character representing the corresponding sound of Ho 
was on that character’s head. | returned home depressed believing a potential scientist had 
become a victim of illiteracy, judging by the shepherd’s incisive observation. | thought, “Those 
who boasted about their intelligence but performed worse than illiterates would have been 
cured of their arrogance had they met that shepherd.” 


The lucky ones including me were able to receive education and build our lives while the hapless 
Ethiopian shepherds spent their days in the fields with animals. Even though people’s diligence 
is supposed to be the differentiating factor when it comes to their eventual success, the role of 
luck is easily demonstrated using the case of that shepherd. One of the selling points used by the 
Derg to promote the Revolution was the need to provide better opportunities to the children of 
the poor so that they could avoid their apparently inescapable destiny of livestock rearing. When 
| heard this at the time, | felt wonderful remembering the Yirgalem shepherd and believing the 
day had arrived for every child in the nation to have a bright future. One of the reasons that 
motivated me to become a supporter of the Revolution was the promise of universal education 
for the whole population. 


I’m very surprised by systems where education is permitted only to those who can afford to pay 
for it. People who adopt this policy can only have the hidden agenda of oppressing and stifling 
others. If that shepherd goes to school and achieves great things, the beneficiary is the whole 
country. It should be everyone’s responsibility to provide him with good education. That 
obligation must not be left to his parents alone. It must be that way or else it means we are 
condemning ourselves. 


There was a time when the Muhrs of Addis Ababa were making trips to the countryside under 
the coordination and leadership of my good friend Woldesilassie Woldetinsae for the purpose of 
building roads and schools. | also went on those trips once or twice. On one of the trips we met 
Alemu Bonger who was a Muhr feudal lord and we explained to him why we were there. The 
man was well spoken and in the words of Negede Gobeze and his colleagues (Negede Gobeze 
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was a prominent politician during the Revolution who belonged to one of the key political players 
at the time, the All Ethiopian Socialist Movement which was abbreviated as Me E So Nin Amharic) 
he was yenequ adhari (an aware reactionary). He said in language that made it clear that he 
accepted changes in the feudalistic system as long as his benefits were untouched, “I agree with 
all your ideas and I'll help you with everything you need. Let’s just come to an understanding on 
one point though. | don’t want you to send every farmer’s kid to school and leave no one behind 
to handle my mules.” Awareness wasn’t permitted to him alone so we wised up to each other 
and parted ways. 


On the day of our meeting with the feudal lord Alemu, he had given us a tour of the surrounding 
area on foot. At one point during this tour, we came across a farmer who was herding his sheep. 
Ato Alemu greeted the man and after complementing him as an able sheep breeder, he fixed his 
eyes on one of the sheep and asked the man, “Doesn’t it look good?” The farmer only smiled 
silently and looked down while digging the ground with his big toe. After we left Ato Alemu, | was 
asked by my companions if | understood the meaning behind the question about the sheep’s 
attractive appearance. | answered | didn’t read anything special in it but they said | was naive for 
thinking that and explained Ato Alemu was instructing the farmer in code to deliver the sheep to 
his house. | learned more about feudalism from my brief stay with Ato Alemu than from what | 
read on the topic in books and heard about the system from members of the Crocodile Group (a 
leftist group formed by radical students a few years prior to the Revolution). 


While the currency change was underway, my friend Woldesilassie came to my office one day. | 
asked him, “To what do | owe this pleasure?” He answered, “Nothing really.” Then while we were 
having coffee he said, “To be honest I’m here because I’m worried about that thing on the new 
Birr.” | said, “What thing?” and he replied, “The text.” | inquired, “What text?” He said, “Don’t kid 
with me. Are you to tell me you know nothing about it as the owner of the process while the 
whole city is aware of it?” When | told him | still didn’t get what he was talking about, he took 
out the new one-Birr note from his pocket. He held it vertically with the image of the Blue Nile 
Falls showing at the bottom and pointed to where this text was supposed to be. But | couldn’t 
see anything. Noticing | was confused he said, “Let me guide you then; this is ‘E’ and this ‘H’, then 
‘A’ and finally ‘Pa’; together ‘E H A Pa’.” (the Amharic spelling for EPRP) | burst out laughing as 
soon as he finished. | told him it was dreamed up by someone with an overactive imagination. 
He came over to alert me about it so that | could take steps to protect myself believing my life 
might be in serious danger as a result of this supposed hidden text. He must have been 
bewildered when | took the matter lightly. And as a very close friend | had no reason to suspect 
him of working on the government’s behalf to make me confess that | had a hand in this so-called 
hidden text conspiracy. 


The good thing was each image on the front and back of the one-Birr note, a boy and the Blue 
Nile Falls, was a photograph. There were many trees in the Blue Nile Falls picture. Wolde was 
pointing at the branches, stem and roots of a tree in that image to show me the supposed 
Amharic letters. | believe what he and others saw were similar to the optical illusions resembling 
a lion or snake or something else that we perceive while staring at clouds. Although it seems 
trivial after it all passed, at the time it was said anti-revolutionaries or Derg’s enemies had 
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managed to etch their name on our Birr note. There was also a good chance some were pushing 
for our punishment through “revolutionary action” (execution). People were arrested for very 
benign cases let alone offences connected to such a high-profile operation which was probably 
why Wolde paid me a visit at my office out of concern. | waited for any reaction from the Derg to 
the alleged hidden text. But the rumor gradually weakened and eventually disappeared 
completely. And | was saved from getting crushed for a crime | didn’t commit. 


| told the representative of Thomas De La Rue, the company that printed the new notes, about 
the rumor regarding the hidden text. He said it’s difficult to release a new note that’s free from 
controversy because everyone scrutinizes the new design acting like an inspector with expertise 
in money notes. He also told me a similar story to ours having to do with the currency note change 
in Mozambique. 


After Mozambique won its independence from Portugal, Thomas De La Rue was the company 
that printed the country’s new money notes. All the new notes displayed the image of the 
country’s first President, Samora Machel, on their front and a deer was shown on the back of one 
of the notes. At the time Zimbabwe hadn’t yet gained its independence and the governments of 
South Africa and Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) were working together to convince the world that 
black people aren’t fit to rule themselves by instigating conflicts and discord in neighboring 
countries. Shortly after the introduction of Mozambique’s new currency notes, a major news 
story about Mozambique was released by Rhodesia. 


It said Samora Machel had grown horns. It appeared as if the deer horns were coming out of the 
President’s forehead when that note was viewed against a strong light. This sort of case may 
cause someone to order the capture of those responsible if that person is the type who can’t 
ignore such matters with a smile or if he is one who responds to every little adversity with 
aggression. For a calm and patient person who has no time for such frivolous behavior however, 
the so-called news like the one spread around by the racists is nothing of concern because it’s 
the kind of rumor that will only last a few days. As my father Gego Sraga used to say, “One needs 
ample patience to handle tiny matters.” A person who lacks tolerance picks a fight with his own 
shadow let alone someone who offends him. 


The horn growth case was brought in front of the forehead’s owner Samora Machel who decided 
to terminate the note that had exposed him to ridicule. Thomas De La Rue received another 
printing order which it gladly filled while appreciating the welcome addition to its bottom line. 
But unfortunately this unforeseen expense must have been a strain on the meager national 
budget of Mozambique. | actually admired our people for being very tolerant in this regard. Had 
EPRP spread a false propaganda that it had in fact placed its name on the new note, both the 
note and | would have been neutralized and no one would have told this story. 


Six months after the end of the money change project, | was in Gojam (region in north-western 
Ethiopia) on business and | asked my colleagues to come with me to see the Blue Nile Falls since 
| hadn’t seen them before. They agreed and we went to the site. What | didn’t tell them was that 
the main reason | wanted to visit the falls was to find “E H A Pa” (Amharic abbreviation of EPRP) 
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among the leaves. The trees shown on the one-Birr note were still there. | returned after 
chastising them with the words, “All of you shameless brats sitting here with your branches and 
roots spread out everywhere, you almost had me fed to hyenas with no consideration for my 
effort to protect the masses.” 


While | was there, | saw Ethiopia’s livelihood getting washed away into Sudan and Egypt and said 
in disappointment, “God you brought me here to show me this?” | understood the meaning of 
the saying alemayet yishalal (better not to have seen) on that day. What | saw wasn’t a waterfall 
but blocks of soil breaking off and getting swept away. To witness this, one should go there in 
July or August. 


Who knows? It seems Ethiopia’s God wants to reconcile with us. | received a call as | was writing 
this and was told about someone who went to the falls and returned embarrassed. He felt 
ashamed because he went there in July and saw nothing. Foreign tourists were spotted arguing 
with their guides disappointed by the absence of any falling water which they paid good money 
for to see. If it is true, there can’t be any better news than this. When | asked what happened, | 
was informed that Abay (the Blue Nile) has been dammed; its rushing waters have been held 
back. It’s difficult to accept the account as hundred percent correct but it has a good feel to it so 
may Ethiopia’s God help us. 


The boy on the one-Birr note is a shepherd from Wello and the photograph was obtained from a 
magazine published either by Ethiopian Airlines or the Tourist Enterprise. We wanted to find and 
give him an award after the end of the currency change program but no one knew of his 
whereabouts. | hope the National Bank will still welcome him graciously if he is found at any 
point. | expect the officials of this optimistic country will always keep his picture on the Birr note 
because of the power of his smile that exudes hope and happiness. 


Let me tell you one more story about the pictures on the new money notes. The image on the 
ten-Birr note showed a woman making a traditional basketwork item. A female friend of mine 
said to me, “You shameless people have legalized prostitution and put a price on sexual act?” | 
asked her to explain what she meant as | didn’t understand what she was referring to. She 
reminded me that basketwork indicated sex in the day’s slang and asked me to take out and look 
at the new note | was responsible for according to her. | said, “People are just too much,” and 
mocked her by saying, “And how did you become such an expert in this kind of language 
anyway?” 


The three-month Birr change program ended on January 12, 1977 at 4pm. An hour later EDU’s 
army (Ethiopian Democratic Party, a rebel group that was fighting the Derg) attacked Humera 
(area in northern Ethiopia). A few days before the currency change process began, the country 
was stabilized after the government managed to control several uprisings, allowing for the 
peaceful operation of the money exchange stations throughout the nation. The situation made 
it appear as if the Birr change implementation was preventing riots. When we heard the EDU 
army was attacking Humera, | notified the Derg member Alemayehu Haile to do something to 
protect our bank there. But he laughed his usual laugh and said, “Listen Tadesse, it’s a scientific 
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fact that a revolution is always accompanied by anti-revolutionary activity. If EDU and such 
groups weren’t around, no one would know that a revolution is happening in Ethiopia. They are 
just acting desperately as one would expect them to during this type of historical phenomenon. 
They won’t get anywhere; they will burn out soon so don’t worry about anything.” My desire 
wasn’t to get a dose of propaganda about the big picture but to prevent the money we sent to 
Humera from being stolen. But with no one listening to our plea for help, all we could do was 
pray to God and hope for the best. And what we feared in fact happened. 


When EDU reached the Commercial Bank branch in Humera, they found the money locked ina 
safe. As | remember, the branch employees had left earlier with the key. EDU tried to get the safe 
opened for two days unsuccessfully. In the end they managed to open it with a flame cutter that 
they brought from Sudan. They only found a small amount which was a leftover of the money 
exchange activity and was waiting to be sent to the Gondar branch. When we heard they had to 
work so hard to get to the money, we made fun of them from afar saying, “No sweat, no glory.” 


We faced another minor security issue in Alem town, the capital of Merhabete (area in central 
Ethiopia). At the end of the Birr change program, we received information that the policemen 
who were guarding our bank there actually had planned to steal the money that the employees 
were to take with them as they left the town. But while they had us marked for the next day, we 
escaped to safety overnight (a pun on Mengistu’s gloating statement after having Alemahyehu 
and his colleagues killed). 


We found no missing amount at the end of the project. In fact the collected money was somehow 
even bigger than that which was distributed. And this is for denominations exchanged one to 
one. We verified 97% of the money that was held outside banks had been collected. We didn’t 
expect to bring in all the amount anyway because there is always loss for various reasons such as 
destruction and spoilage of notes due to fire or other accidents or causes, people’s tendency to 
forget about money they have stashed away, and due to money that remains abroad after being 
sent there. We were extremely happy our program succeeded impeccably because we had heard 
that a lot of money was stolen or lost during money change operations in other countries. We 
were proud of everyone who participated in the project. 


Our belief that many things could be achieved through collaboration was strengthened by the 
success of the currency change program. This encouraged us to take bold steps in restructuring 
financial firms. 


Computer Center for Banks 


During my stay at the National Bank, one of the successful projects we implemented was the 
deployment of a computer system to handle the number crunching needs of both the National 
Bank and the Commercial Bank. When | joined the bank in February 1975, | learned an American 
company had been contracted to undertake a study to find the most suitable computer system 
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for the banks. But influenced by the nationalistic fervor at the time, we ended the company’s 
contract amicably believing the work could be carried out by Ethiopians. 


When | was at Addis Ababa Bank, | used to hear the bank’s Accounting Head Fisseha Araya talk 
about computers frequently. | therefore decided to assign him the task of leading the study. But 
we were eventually forced to look for a different option because Fisseha couldn’t make any 
progress on the work even after spending a long time on it as the job was simply beyond his ken. 
We then gathered the Heads of Computer Departments from various organizations in the country 
who were reputed to be the best experts on the subject that the nation could offer and asked 
them to help us with the project. | remember some of these professionals came from Addis Ababa 
University, Ethiopian Airlines, Telecommunications Authority and Electric and Power Authority. | 
seem to have forgotten where the rest came from. These experts embarked on the job in 
collaboration with select staff from the National Bank and the Commercial Bank. Their main 
responsibility was to understand the banks’ accounting procedures and recommend a computer 
system that could best automate those tasks. Based on their advice | remember we released a 
bid at least twice. In the end NCR’s system 8550 was chosen and installed. 


The system was then configured and tested to make it ready for operation. After a few months 
of parallel processing where numbers were calculated using mechanical machines alongside the 
new computer system, we sent instructions to the Accounting Departments of the National Bank 
and the Commercial Bank to begin working with the computer system alone because it was 
proven to work reliably. But the officials at the Commercial Bank refused to switch to the new 
system saying it couldn’t be depended on fully. This made me seethe inside because it seemed 
to me they were asking for the abandonment of a project that took five years to complete at the 
cost of four million Birr which would have made us the object of ridicule by anyone observing. 


| called a meeting to discuss the issue with all concerned officials. The ones at the Commercial 
Bank clung to their claim that the system couldn’t be trusted. Computer experts like Getachew 
Woldesilassie tried to convince them unsuccessfully that the system was working properly. But 
then the Head of Accounting at the National Bank at the time, Ato Andualem Temesgen, stood 
up and commented, “We believe the system is reliable. The National Bank is ready to leave the 
old procedures behind and make a transition to the new system. But there are some things that 
need to be added and adjusted so | think it’s much better to cooperate on fulfilling those at this 
point.” Although | admired Andualem for his decency and work ethic, | never included him among 
those who charged forward saying, “We should try new things! Come on, let’s go!” And as he 
spoke, my mind was playing Tilahun Gessesse’s (prominent Ethiopian singer) song verse “Hid 
wedefit, yileyilet!” (Go forward [to fight] and let it all clear up!) After Ato Andualem gave the 
system his vote of confidence, the Commercial Bank officials found it difficult to continue with 
their adamant stance and gave in, be it reluctantly. 


The fact that the closing of accounts on the last day of the fiscal year required all-nighters by the 
employees was as sure as the sun’s rising and setting. Overtime pay was also a definite feature 
of the occasion. Everyone was amazed to see account closing was completed within the regular 
work hours at the end of the first fiscal year after the introduction of the computer system 
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although adjustments were still needed to be made the next day based on information sent from 
branches. We didn’t need to consult a wizard to figure out one of the reasons for the stiff 
resistance against the deployment of the computer system was related to overtime pay. 


Our coordinator of the computerization project was the university’s Computer Center Head Ato 
Getachew Woldesilassie who grew up in Kebena (a neighborhood in Addis Ababa named after 
the river with the same name that passes through it). He and my friend Kebede Adnew were 
childhood friends. Because Kebede excelled in math-related subjects during our university days, 
| once asked him what the secret was behind his skills. He said obtaining top scores in math was 
highly regarded in the Kebena area, making the children of the neighborhood aspire to become 
mathematicians. Getachew left for America to study computers at a time when people only knew 
of the name “computer” without much idea about what it was. He graduated in 1972 from 
Rutgers University in New Jersey with a master’s degree in Computer Science. He was one of the 
very first Ethiopians to have studied the subject. It is said Getachew was the one who deployed 
the computerized exam correction system for the twelfth-grade School Leaving Certificate Exam. 


Getachew along with some employees of the bank spent the whole night finalizing the computer 
set up for everyday use on the eve of the permanent switching of the banks’ number processing 
operations to the new system. | greatly appreciated his contribution in making the project a 
success while working basically for free as a volunteer just like the other experts from various 
organizations who were helping us as well. He gave priority to his profession instead of money. 
Having many Ethiopians like him in different fields will put our country on the road to 
development quickly. It should be the duty of every Ethiopian to look after and encourage all 
professionals who loyally serve their nation in various arenas. 


After the computerization work was completed successfully and encouraging results were 
obtained, | reported to the bank’s board about the implementation of the project and its benefits 
for our banks. The board members were interested more in authorization issues than the results 
achieved. They told me | could be held responsible for spending so much money on a project that 
the board hadn’t given permission to explicitly. And | purposely didn’t bring the issue to the 
board’s attention because there was a good chance they would vote it down. 


What | have seen repeatedly is that top officials consistently suppress and hold down the people 
who work under them instead of supporting them in trying out different things as long as they 
get results. These officials would rather die than allow their employees this kind of freedom. For 
example, without giving me any convincing reason, the board had rejected my idea to replace 
one-Birr notes with coins which would have saved the bank a significant amount of money. They 
also unceremoniously dismissed the extensive report | presented on the millions of birr the 
country could have saved if international inspectors were hired to verify the authenticity and 
quality of items imported into the nation. For these and other reasons, more often than not, | 
viewed the board as an impediment to success rather than a reliable partner. 


As such, | went to the board with ideas only if the law or some government regulation required 
me to. | knew | would be in serious trouble if anything went wrong while following that sort of 
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approach when dealing with the board. But | believed my real responsibility was to produce 
results and | decided to work towards goals | deemed worthwhile and risk possible adversity 
rather than being shackled by the board. In this regard, I’m happy to say | never experienced any 
backlash from my actions during all my years of service because | made sure to confer with my 
colleagues and listen to their feedback carefully before making any move. 


Trip to Mogadishu 


In July 1975, five months after my appointment as the bank’s Vice Governor, it was decided for 
me to represent the bank at the meeting of central banks from eastern and southern African 
countries to be held in the city of Mogadishu. At the time the relationship between Ethiopia and 
Somalia had reached such a low point that official trips between the two countries had practically 
stopped. Ethiopia’s Ambassador to Somalia, Ayalew Mandefro, had been called back to Addis 
Ababa and the two superpowers, the Americans and the Soviets, were gearing up to switch their 
alliances with the two nations. Siad Barre was holding the annually rotating chairmanship of the 
OAU (Organization for African Unity) and the two countries were insulting each other over the 
radio. 


When the invitation for the meeting arrived, the decision was made for me to attend the event 
because it was assessed that the role of banks is separate from politics. | eagerly awaited the 
start day of the meeting because it was going to be my first official trip abroad and also because 
| felt it would give me the chance to meet the central bank officials of other African nations and 
learn about their experiences and exchange ideas with them. 


When it was time to make the trip, | went to Bole Airport but was told | wasn’t allowed to leave. 
| asked what the reason was and they said it was an instruction sent from higher officials. | told 
them | had an exit visa but they replied they couldn’t help me. | then made calls from the airport 
to various people and | finally managed to get permission to leave. I’m not sure if those who 
wanted to prevent my trip were afraid of me defecting in Mogadishu or were worried about my 
safety there. 


Because there was no direct flight between the two countries, one had to fly to Nairobi first to 
get to Mogadishu and there was only a once-weekly flight between Nairobi and Mogadishu. At 
the airport in Nairobi | found delegations from eastern and southern Africa waiting in the lounge 
on their way to the meeting. 


In the plane they gave us the immigration form along with a sheet of paper explaining Somalia’s 
foreign currency rules. | saw about eight spelling errors in that paper which is one of the things | 
always remember whenever the topic of Somalia is raised. | thought, “If these errors reflect their 
character then Somalis are probably careless and disorganized. Therefore their attempt to 
compete with Ethiopia won’t amount to anything.” 
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As soon as we reached the airport’s arrivals section after landing in Mogadishu, a journalist 
carrying a tape recorder came straight to me and asked in Amharic, “Hello, are you Ethiopian?” 
Immediately after | replied “yes” he brought his microphone close to my mouth and began 
interviewing me about the meeting. He spoke so fast that | didn’t even have time to decide if | 
should give the interview or not but in any case | answered his questions. In the end he said 
goodbye and left without saying what he was going to do with the recording. 


As | was about to get into the car waiting for me, someone wearing civilian clothes introduced 
himself to me saying, “I’m Colonel so and so, I’ve been assigned to you for your safety.” But | 
noticed the other delegates had no one assigned to them and thought, “My stay in Mogadishu is 
going to be interesting.” 


The Amharic radio program which was transmitted from Somalia every afternoon at 2 pm opened 
that day with the statement that they will be presenting an interview with an official who just 
arrived from Ethiopia. One of the regular tasks of our Embassy staff in Mogadishu was to listen 
to this daily radio program intended for the people of Ethiopia. As they began listening to that 
day’s transmission, at the mention of the upcoming interview with an Ethiopian official, they 
scrambled to get a tape recorder. It was common for individuals who opposed the Ethiopian 
government to defect to Somalia, probably making them wonder who it was that time. But when 
the interview was finally heard, the Embassy staff were relieved to find out it had no connection 
with politics or the relationship between the two countries. Among them was Ato Hailu Kebede 
who was at one point attending college with me at the Sidist Kilo campus. He came to meet me 
at my hotel and | was happy to see someone | knew. He said, “How is it that no one told us ahead 
of time that you were coming given the unhealthy relationship between the two countries?” | 
replied, “I really don’t know. I’m just a new official who’s doing my best to contribute. | don’t 
know much about such protocols. This is my first official trip outside Ethiopia. I’m not sure why 
the people much better at this than me, the Protocol Section of the bank and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, didn’t make the proper notifications about my trip.” 


Hailu was by my side assisting me and keeping me company until the end of my trip. He told me 
that Somali officials teach their population that Abeshas are cruel colonialists. As he showed me 
around Mogadishu, we saw the Colonel assigned to me following us everywhere. There were 
several anti-aircraft guns installed at different locations. Many small airports were under 
construction and a number of military vehicles were moving about in all directions. 


Hailu told me about an incident that demonstrated how Somali officials operated. He had a 
girlfriend who was half Ethiopian and while they were having lunch at his house one Saturday, 
the house guard came in and told her that her friend was standing outside the fence and wanted 
to talk to her. She and Hailu looked at each other and she said suspiciously, “How does my friend 
know I’m even here?” But she went outside anyway to see her visitor, and as soon as she stepped 
out through the gate, she was captured by Siad Barre’s security people who were waiting for her 
to come out. They took her away kicking and slapping her. Hailu never saw her again after that. 
No one would tell him if she was still alive or not. He told me every Ethiopian in Mogadishu lived 
in fear as he was being watched closely at all times. 
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The hotel we were staying at was called Juba and the Somalis took pride in it saying they built it 
without any foreign help. It was raised back up after falling twice. Siad Barre told us this himself. 
The building fell down once during construction but they rebuilt it without giving up. | think he 
told us the same thing happened for a second time and they put it back up again. 


One thing | remember about the hotel is that anyone who needed a break from the hot sun 
outside could walk in there and sit in the lobby on one of the couches for as long as he wished 
and leave. And the waitresses walked by sliding their sandals on the floor instead of picking up 
their feet as they moved. They also chewed gum loudly. Their behavior seemed very 
inappropriate to me but | noticed the local people weren’t bothered by it. It’s possible that what 
one finds offensive is normal to someone else. It is therefore important to learn about the 
customs and norms of the people one visits to avoid getting in trouble by commenting on their 
established habits. 


| especially remember the hotel’s large entertainment hall that had a cone-shaped roof. A group 
of us meeting-participants went in there one evening to see what it looked like. The place was 
very spacious. One couldn’t make out a person at the far end. One reason being that the lights 
were dimmed quite a bit. 


What was surprising was that it looked as if all the pretty women of Mogadishu had been ordered 
to gather there. When the situation was analyzed from the political angle, it can be said socialism 
and Leninism had run their course and were on the brink of being thrown out of Somalia and the 
entertainment hall was serving as a tourist dollar collection zone for socially and economically 
underprivileged women. 


When the dance music died down indicating the night was about to wrap up, the men and women 
inside the hall went outside and another interesting drama was on display. The women circled 
and pressured the guests to take them for the night. | heard the ones who spoke some English 
say some obscene things about their competitors which won’t be appropriate to put in writing 
here. It was difficult to believe one’s ears when they talked openly about their private parts. After 
Mohammed Sherif told me about the behavior of the street prostitutes in Paris which | witnessed 
myself later, | felt very sad to see something even worse in our neighboring country, the socialist 
Somalia at that. | was repulsed to see things happening that went completely against Ethiopian 
or Somali accepted norms when it came to the relationship between a man and a woman. | had 
said arrogantly like other Ethiopians that none of our women would act in such a way because 
we’re different. But | don’t know if anyone will still say we’re different after witnessing women 
lifting up their skirts on a drive down Ras Damtew Avenue. What | know is wherever a person is, 
his wish, hope and dream is to live in peace, love, respect, prosperity and harmony with others. 
When he encounters natural or man-made hindrances that prevent him from reaching his goals 
and his survival ends up in danger, he uses every means possible to stay alive. He goes as far as 
putting himself up for sale by abandoning all his self-respect and guiding conscience. The women 
| saw in Mogadishu belong to such group of people. 
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We were told Siad Barre wanted to talk to us for half an hour maximum and they took us to 
where he was. We went there without eating dinner because they said we would be done by 8 
pm. We were taken to a military camp. Since Siad was the head of the country’s army, | wasn’t 
sure at first if the location of our meeting had any political significance. But once | heard his 
speech, it was difficult to say the meeting occurred there by coincidence. 


The man who was supposed to arrive at 8 pm showed up after 10 pm. As he was shaking 
everyone’s hand, he said to me in Amharic, “Tena yistelegn” (Hello). | think they had told him | 
was Ethiopian in advance or he might have guessed from my appearance. 


We were upset at him for keeping us waiting for too long on empty stomachs which reduced our 
desire to pay attention to what he was saying. We thought we only had to endure a half-hour 
stay with him but he kept us there for two hours and forty-five minutes rambling on various 
topics. He mainly talked about strengthening African unity but he spent forty-five minutes alone 
on the issue of Somalia and Ethiopia especially the Ogaden region. 


Wherever we went in Mogadishu, | saw the so-called greater Somalia flag with five stars on it. It 
was seen hanging everywhere as well as painted on walls. Children who could barely speak were 
taught their country was divided and ruled by multiple colonizers among which was their main 
enemy Ethiopia. They practised target shooting by aiming and firing at their colonizer Ethiopia. 
They told the children that Abesha or Amhara meant man-devouring beast. In short the Somali 
government fed its people anti-Ethiopia and anti-Ethiopians poisonous propaganda. One could 
clearly see Siad Barre’s effort to win his people’s support for his plan of invading Ethiopia and 
annexing the Ogaden territory so that they would volunteer to sacrifice their lives for the cause. 
It was while the Somali government and its people were immersed in this type of thinking that 
Siad Barre had us, his brothers, brought to the camp to lecture us on African unity and tolerance 
for each other. 


Siad mentioned the need for an African peacekeeping force several times. In his long talk about 
the Ogaden region, he underscored the fact that the issue would be resolved peacefully and that 
Somalia had no desire or intention of protecting its “rights” by force. 


Siad was speaking in English and even though he was barely fluent in the language, he managed 
to express himself with reasonable ease. We had no problem understanding what he was saying. 
| noticed he wasn’t worried about anyone commenting on his broken English. He seemed to say 
what mattered were his ideas not his language skills. He knew speaking English in a broken 
manner wasn’t anything to be ashamed of because it wasn’t his mother tongue. | actually 
admired his attitude. 


Our people are afraid of others pointing out their shortcomings. They don’t want to appear 
lacking in any way. This prevents them from trying out new things or boldly expressing 
themselves. On the other hand, this can be good in holding oneself back from doing something 
inappropriate and defiling one’s reputation and that of one’s people. Still adhering to propriety 
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shouldn’t mean hiding from each other. It’s good to be wary of what others might say but it 
shouldn’t be a cover for one’s lack of courage and laziness. 


Society can’t make progress without changing the old ways of doing things. Advancement was 
made possible in various fields because scientists, architects, engineers, authors, musicians, 
philosophers, politicians, administrators, economists, farmers, industrialists, etc. worked hard 
and succeeded to introduce new concepts. Some of them paid a price with their lives during this 
effort because they strayed from what was considered normal but the rest of humanity benefited 
from their sacrifice. These sacrifices are made to bring about change. If no one had played the 
role of a change agent, the world would have been left in darkness for eternity. It’s no different 
from what Christians mean when they say, “Christ died for us.” The way he changed the course 
of history by going head to head against the powerful forces of the Roman Empire and 
fundamental Judaism and gifted the world with a brand-new thinking indeed makes one ask, “If 
he didn’t do it through divine power, what else could it have been?” Whether one is a believer 
or not, if he doesn’t bow to Christ, then there is no one else who deserves to be bowed to. 


In brief there can’t be growth without change and as such we should examine what individuals 
who want to bring about change are saying before squashing them into the ground. One of the 
things that history teaches us is that societies who don’t fear change have been able to progress 
faster than others. There is nothing that can prevent us from reaching where others have as long 
as we take care of our change agents and provide them with the support they need. Progress 
can’t occur by travelling with old ideas. In fact the result of that could be falling into an abyss 
together. When the time requires it, one should take a bold step and try out something new. We 
Ethiopians have a weakness in this regard which we should work on to fix. 


As far as taking bold steps is concerned, it’s clear the Somalis are better than us. For instance, 
here in North America they are leaving the Abeshas behind because of their strength in this area. 
Due to our conservative behavior and quiet demeanor, the North Americans are asking us, “Is 
something wrong? Are you all right?” In a country ruled by capitalism whose key character is 
competition, if one can’t express his ideas with confidence, directness and a fighting attitude, he 
gets trampled on by others easily. Sitting in one corner to avoid contact amounts to letting others 
get ahead in the race. 


Many Ethiopians were bringing up their kids the wrong way. Children who are always told such 
things as, “you’re just a kid; sit still; keep quiet; look down when speaking to elders; lower your 
voice,” are described by the local people here as psychologically traumatized. They say these kids 
know how to take orders but not how to lead. They also say these kids can’t confidently express 
themselves to persuade others. But they like the kids’ decent conduct and amenable personality 
just like the way an unquestioning servant is appreciated. All I’m saying is let’s encourage our 
children to have self-confidence and bold attitude. This is also the responsibility of schools. They 
have to teach verbal and written communications skills to their students as well as develop their 
public speaking abilities. 
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We should be able to negotiate skillfully with foreign powers to protect our country’s interests. 
Whether we like it or not we have to live with foreign nations in the current global environment. 
We can’t shut our door and stay inside for another thousand years. To avoid being less than 
others, we must prepare our children for the difficult life path that’s awaiting them. 


From what Somali officials told us, Siad spoke no English whatsoever before becoming President. 
But he was described as a man of great determination and one of the evidences put forward to 
support this was the diligence he showed in learning English within a short time. 


To return to Barre’s talk, he kept at it even though we did our best to show we were tired by 
yawning and looking at our watches repeatedly and fidgeting in our seats. As much as we wanted 
to eat and go to sleep, he was even more determined not to miss out on that opportunity to 
unload his ideas on us delegates so that we would take them back to our respective countries. 


When we returned to our hotel after the meeting, we found the restaurant closed. We had to 
go to bed on empty stomachs without so much as a crumb of bread to alleviate our hunger. 


They showed us some of their national projects among which were their desertification 
prevention effort and their literacy campaign. We observed the desertification prevention 
project attracted the active participation of a large portion of the population. The main part of 
the effort was planting trees and bushes to stop strong winds from blowing sand onto areas with 
fertile soil. Although the concept was simple, the combined contribution of the immense number 
of participants was making some difference. What | noticed was that it required them a lot of 
money and labor to grow a single tree, making them view each plant as their child. 


On the other hand, nothing can be more tragic than watching our naive people destroying trees 
and exposing our soil to erosion which are essential for our livelihood. If things continue like this, 
there is no earthly reason why our country wouldn’t turn into a desert like Somalia. 


| especially remember that their literacy campaign mostly took place under trees. | also recall 
they had chosen to write their language in Latin alphabet and they were very proud of it as if they 
had discovered an incredible invention. | didn’t understand why it was such a big deal to them. | 
think the Somali language can be written in any alphabet. English can be written using the 
Amharic alphabet. When they described their use of Latin characters as rocket science, | almost 
believed | might have missed something. Thinking on it now though, it feels like it was probably 
a cheap government propaganda designed to impress people. 


One evening we were invited to a dinner given in our honor at the Central Bank Governor’s 
residence. High-ranking officials were in attendance. They were all there except Siad Barre. | was 
seated with four or five ministers. Most of them spoke Amharic because they were educated in 
Ethiopia. The moment | was introduced to one of them, he said to me, “You Abeshas still 
disparage us as sarong-clad Somalis, right?” He concluded his sentence with a moaning sound. 
He seemed to be struggling to push a flame of revenge out his mouth which he had kept 
suppressed in his guts. | counted it as if he was saying, “Just wait. We’ll show you.” The topic of 
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Ogaden was raised. They said it was better if we withdraw from the area peacefully. But | told 
them we wouldn’t give them an inch of our territory. After loosening up with a few drinks, all of 
us spoke without restraint. Although it looked like a casual chat, the issue that mired the two 
countries in a long-lasting dispute was being debated seriously. 


During my stay in Mogadishu what | realized was that Somalis were good at reacting quickly and 
collaborating well in the short term, allowing them to overwhelm any adversary briefly. But they 
didn’t have the patience or capability to sustain a long-term fight which made me believe Somalia 
had no chance of controlling any Ethiopian territory permanently. Siad Barre might have been 
screaming for a peacekeeping force for this reason. 


After a week in the city, the person who bade me farewell at the Mogadishu Airport by waving 
his hand was the Colonel who was supposedly there for my protection. I’m not sure if he wished 
me a safe trip home or just hoped | would never return to Somalia. He was mistaken if he thought 
he was guarding his country by just following me around and letting me leave. He needed to take 
more drastic measures such as severing my head to ensure | didn’t go home. | learned from my 
visit to Somalia that for a successful defense strategy, understanding the psyche and character 
of one’s enemy is as important as finding out about its military capabilities. 


On my return to Addis Ababa, | informed the Derg Representative Lieutenant Fekade about what 
| saw and heard in Mogadishu. | told him there was no doubt that Somalia was preparing to 
invade Ethiopia. | said Siad Barre was urging for the formation of a peacekeeping force probably 
because he wanted that force to intervene as a mediating body once he had taken over Ogaden. 
| told him having a mediating force intervene while our land was under occupation would be 
making Somaila’s wish to humiliate Ethiopia come true. The Minister who talked to me in a 
moaning tone had revealed a major national secret to me. More than anything else his attitude 
had made it clear to me that the Somalis had planned a major attack on Ethiopia. 


Lieutenant Fekade told a cadre in the Ministry of Defense about my trip to Somalia. This cadre, 
Tesfaye, showed up unexpectedly at my office and said, “I heard you’ve been to Somalia recently. 
I’m here to ask you some questions on it.” My first reaction was not to cooperate because | didn’t 
like the way he approached me with a cross examiner’s attitude. But | instantly changed my mind 
realizing | must do my best to assist in such a serious matter of national security and | answered 
all his questions. Later when | got the chance to learn more about the cadre in my close dealings 
with him, | realized he had a shy personality which prevented him from holding an engaging 
conversation with people, making his approach feel very dry and awkward. 


| think within eight months of my talk with the cadre, we heard the Ethiopian News Agency say, 
“Somali sergo geboch (infiltrators) where seen in the Ogaden region.” It was our first introduction 
to the word sergo geb (geb when singular). From that day forward, the word sergo geb was more 
or less a permanent fixture in the Ethiopian newscast, resulting in the word’s prevalent use by 
people after it infiltrated their conversations in several ways that may or may not have conveyed 
its proper meaning. The frequency of its usage started to taper off only after Somalia stopped its 
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infiltration activity and sent its conventional army for an all-out invasion within a year or two. | 
found it laughable when Somalia’s invasion was reported as a surprise attack in the media. 


Visit to China 


In July 1976, | represented the bank in a thirteen-member trade delegation to China. The mission 
of this group led by Dr. Ashagrie Yigletu, Permanent Representative at the Ministry of Trade, was 
to strengthen the trade ties between the two countries. 


When we flew to Peking, now Beijing, we stopped overnight in Bombay, now Mumbai, India. In 
Bombay, we passed through a road lined on each side with a row of people sleeping on the 
pavement as we approached our hotel. We were told all those people were homeless. They had 
divided up the space with each family designating its territory using chalk marks. 


On our way to the airport in the morning, we saw some people defecating out in the open and 
we noted there were even worse places than Ethiopia in that regard. 


On our arrival in Peking, the first thing | noticed was the small size of the airport. It wasn’t a 
surprise given the limited relationship the country had with the rest of the world but for the size 
of its territory and population, there was no question the airport was too small. 


The road to hour hotel was congested with pedestrians and bicycle riders, forcing our cars 
especially the one in front to blare their horn so loudly to the point of driving us mad. The road 
was filled with pedestrians because there were very few cars and too many people. And there 
were no private cars at all. 


One of the things we were told about China before we left Addis Ababa was to be careful because 
the Chinese could plant Amharic-speaking secret agents wherever we were. For the first few days 
our propriety and quiet demeanor was over the top which made us pay a price. Here is the story. 


At dinner time on our first evening, we were asked what we wanted for breakfast. Some 
requested scrambled eggs while the rest ordered omelets. But when the food came the next 
morning, the orders were reversed. Those who requested scrambled eggs got omelets and vice 
versa. Following the advice we had received to keep a low profile and not make a fuss, we all ate 
what we got quietly. The next evening we were asked again to specify what we wanted for 
breakfast, only for the order to be reversed in the morning once again. This time our patience 
ran out and we informed the head chef about the mishap. But he claimed there was no mistake 
made and later we concluded that the problem might have had to do with their lack of proficiency 
in English as the language was new to China. It was possible they might have labeled the meals 
wrong but didn’t want to admit any error on their part. And we let them have it their way to 
avoid any further escalation of the situation. 
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Among the amazing things we saw during our stay in China was the crowd of bicycle riders that 
filled the roads very early in the morning. We could observe the scene which resembled an army 
of ants from our hotel rooms. More and more of them passed through in a seemingly never- 
ending flow. We were told seven or eight million bicycles existed in Peking alone. 


We visited China while Mao Tse Tung was still alive and the cultural revolution was coming to an 
end. The new China was conceived and would be born in a few years. Wherever we went we 
heard about the “capitalist roader” Ping who would later be better known as Deng. The man was 
put through great suffering. At one point his job was cleaning toilets. And | wondered why they 
were so occupied with him if he was a person of that sort of status. But apparently he had many 
followers and the government was aware of that. 


They took us to a place far out from Peking and showed us a communal farm. They told us the 
members brought their children with them to the farm. Someone among us asked what the 
children did at the commune. We felt uneasy thinking he had asked an unnecessary question 
because the answer was obvious: the kids spent the day playing. But when we heard the answer, 
we placed the question at the level of the greatest questions ever asked. The clear answer given 
was, “They learn how to criticize Ping.” We’re talking about children of pre-school age who 
weren’t even old enough to put on their clothes by themselves let alone understand the 
difference between good and evil. The wise politicians in China had decided to feed propaganda 
to kids in lieu of milk and nutrition. We were horrified by their action. And we learned the real 
meaning of “political education.” 


We witnessed the damage perpetrated on the people by a political machinery outside their 
control. We might even have said Ethiopia was better off without socialism if that was what it 
was going to bring us. But at the time what Ethiopia had adopted was normal socialism not the 
scientific type, making us fool ourselves into thinking the kind of infant indoctrination we saw 
would have no place in our country, an example of the false belief that “we’re different.” | wonder 
what happened to those who were teaching the children to condemn Ping after he came to 
power following Mao’s exit. If they managed to keep their jobs, what may those individuals be 
advocating now? 


After the abandonment of socialism in Somalia, | ran into their bank Governor at a meeting and 
asked him what happened to the officials who were staunch promoters of the ideology. He 
laughed and said, “They are really amazing creatures. While we expected them to remain way 
behind after the U-turn was made, somehow they managed to eclipse everyone and stand in 
front.” And in China it won’t be surprising if the child brainwashers became teachers of 
capitalism’s benefits because anything can happen in politics. While the majority stand aside and 
watch, those who know how to talk the talk move to control key positions of power. People who 
respect themselves should refuse to be taken advantage of by others. If they fail to do so then 
they can only blame themselves for their condition. 


Talking about honor, our delegation achieved a historic milestone in China. The agreements that 
Ethiopia signed with other countries were prepared in English and the language of the 
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counterpart country. A clause was always included stating that if there was a discrepancy 
between the two versions then both would count as valid. After it was agreed to use English and 
Chinese to prepare the text for the agreement to be signed by the two countries, | proposed an 
idea to include our official language Amharic as well. | was told it was a good idea but writing the 
text would take long. However we agreed to prepare an Amharic version by putting in all the 
required effort and succeeded in finishing the translation in time by working on it all night. 


According to what the Chinese officials told us, they sold their products by charging higher prices 
to rich countries than they did less affluent nations. If that was true, it was the opposite of what 
businesses in rich countries did. In capitalism, the weak is always taken advantage of. There is no 
such thing as taking pity on another in that system. The gospel of the ideology is that those who 
have will get more and those who don’t will lose more. The most important thing is never to find 
oneself weaker than others. 


The way the Chinese view their historical sites and buildings is something everyone should take 
note of. They not only accept the historical value of everything built in their country but they are 
also proud of each object. They say such works are the result of their people’s dedicated effort. 
If a historical work happens to reflect the oppression or mistreatment of people, they use it to 
teach the negative aspects of what it represents while acknowledging its value as an admirable 
creation. This way they kill two birds with one stone so to speak. They count burning or 
demolishing any of their historical works as destroying their past. 


Our officials should especially learn from this. When a leader comes to power in our country, he 
wants to convince himself and others that history begins from the first day of his rule. The regime 
that immediately preceded him is particularly vilified and its reputation tarnished. As | discussed 
earlier, our people measure their greatness by bringing down others or the works of others. This 
is a disease exhibited by Haile Selassie, Mengistu and Meles. Every regime has its good and bad 
sides. We need to move forward by holding on to the good and leaving behind the bad. Otherwise 
we’ll forever be occupied by the task of building and tearing down and then rebuilding which 
could eventually destroy us. If we don’t want to throw our children into an inescapable quagmire 
and we want to provide them with the correct history education so that they can go out and 
develop their country, then we should teach them history based not on politics but the truth. Our 
historians should work hard in this respect. Some have made a good start in the right direction 
and people should give them the appropriate support and encouragement. 


While walking around in Peking, we ran into Hailu Gebreyohannes, the famous author of Berekete 
Mergem (Amharic poem whose title can be translated into English as “Gift of Damnation”). It felt 
as though he dropped down from Mars. We didn’t expect to see another Ethiopian in China 
outside of the Embassy staff. He told us he was attending Peking University and two other 
Ethiopians were there too. Just like Mengistu Hailemariam’s commanding officer General Haile 
Baikedagn had said, “Mengistu should be watched closely because he is a dangerous individual 
who dwells on matters that don’t concern him,” we also heard the CIA had commented about 
Hailu Gebreyohannes saying, “The government should be wary of him because he promotes 
twisted and destructive ideas.” 
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During our thirteen-day stay in China we were entertained with plenty of food although we had 
no idea about the ingredients that went into the meals. Our tacit agreement was, “Don’t tell us 
and we won’t ask.” But | assume they had consulted our Embassy on this. 


Their national drink is called motai. It’s similar to our arege (traditional Ethiopian liquor) or 
Russian vodka. It’s drunk with a small shot cup. It’s not sipped but gulped down. Before, after 
and during a meal, it was chugged down as one pleased. The waiters and waitresses filled the 
shot cups regularly. If the host brought up his cup, the guest was expected to do the same. Every 
time Dr. Ashagrie took a shot, so did the rest of us loyal disciples. Because the host was very 
insistent on us drinking, we baptized motai saying bemote (by my death), in the land of non- 
believers. 


One evening while eating dinner, Dr. Ashgagrie’s counterpart said to him in their language, “You 
are a good drinker.” Dr. Ashagrie was lost for words and sweat filled his face and the rest of us 
couldn’t control our laughter. The man wanted to say, “You’re enjoying our motai very well.” But 
a direct translation made it sound like he was referring to our boss as a drunk. We laughed 
because of the translation error, not because we felt Dr. Ashagrie had a drinking habit that was 
somehow exposed. The Chinese gentleman realized there was some misunderstanding and tried 
to correct his comment but he made a mistake again and made us laugh once more. From that 
day on, | noticed that Dr. Ashagrie felt uncomfortable whenever a drink was served to him. When 
the Chinese officials gestured for a round of motai-chugging, he seemed to say, “Let’s cool things 
down and take sips instead of gulping down shots.” 


The African Development Bank Controversy 


Among the organizations set up by African nations, | think there has been none more effective 
than the African Development Bank which was headquartered in Abidjan until recently. It has 
granted several large loans at low interest rates to underdeveloped African countries including 
Ethiopia for social and economic projects and various development goals. It has contributed 
greatly for the exploration of solutions for African development issues by the people of the 
continent themselves. There is no question that Africans should take good care of this bank. 


The bank has a Board of Governors that oversees and monitors its operations at a high level while 
also providing policy guidance. The board members represent their respective governments who 
select one main member and another one as an alternate. Ethiopia’s main member was the 
Finance Minister and the alternate was the National Bank’s Governor. The board holds one 
regular meeting on annual basis. 


There is also a Board of Directors that closely monitors and supervises the bank’s daily activities. 


The members of this board are chosen by the Board of Governors. The Chairman of the Board of 
Directors is the bank’s President. 
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Fifteen years after the bank’s formation, meaning twenty-seven years ago, it faced a very serious 
problem and a special meeting was called to investigate and resolve the issue. | attended the 
meeting representing Ethiopia. 


The bank’s President at the time was the Ghanaian Kwame Fordwor who was a very able and 
active leader. He didn’t have much regard for most of the Board Directors. He complained that 
they focused on their personal benefits rather than the bank’s concerns, were simply too lazy, 
came to meetings unprepared, showed up without reading relevant documents and wasted time 
with insignificant questions. North African countries were unhappy with him because they felt he 
exhibited preference for sub-Saharan nations. After ownership of the bank was opened to 
governments outside the continent, representatives of Western countries complained that he 
treated them with disrespect. 


As Fordwor was taking strides to put Africa ahead, his adversaries, whom he described as 
sluggish, ambushed and tripped him up. This was executed by having him dismissed by the Board 
of Directors. This resulted in a dispute over the question of who had the authority to fire the 
bank’s President. The Board of Directors or the Board of Governors? Some governments said the 
Board of Directors had this authority while others including Ethiopia held the view that such 
power was reserved for the Board of Governors which meant the action taken by the Board of 
Directors was mistaken. The controversy surrounding the dismissal of the bank’s President 
destabilized its operations and it became necessary to call a special meeting. In a message sent 
to member nations, the Board of Directors stated that they fired Fordwor for embezzling the 
bank’s money and committing other corrupt acts. 


The meeting took place at Hotel Ivoire in Abidjan. Most of us attendees were also staying in the 
same hotel. The meeting was led by the Chairman of the Board of Governors at the time, Cote 
d’lvoire’s Finance Minister Abdullahi Kone, and | was the Vice Chairman. 


As soon as the meeting was opened and we began talking about the issue at hand, one of the 
participants stood up and claimed the meeting couldn’t go on because the quorum wasn’t 
attained. The members registered for the meeting were then counted and it was announced the 
meeting could continue because we had quorum. But the person who raised the objection didn’t 
agree and there were many others who supported him as well. The contentious issue was 
whether or not the Nigerian Finance Minister could be counted as an attendee because he had 
refused to show up in the meeting hall after having registered his name as a participant. He 
remained in his room at Hotel Ivoire and someone updated him on the meeting throughout the 
day. He stubbornly refused repeated pleas for his appearance in the meeting hall. 


Those countries who wanted Fordwor to leave his post and believed they wouldn’t be affected 
by any disturbance in the bank’s operations maintained their posture that anyone who wasn’t 
present in the meeting hall didn’t count as a participant therefore the meeting had to be 
cancelled for lack of quorum. But the rest of us held the view that regardless of the Nigerian 
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representative’s presence in the meeting hall, the meeting should proceed because the quorum 
requirement was fulfilled. 


The reader should note something about the weight associated with each country’s vote. Each 
nation had a voting power equal to the percentage of shares it had purchased in the bank. In vote 
casting or quorum calculation, | believe Nigeria’s vote had the largest weight among all the 
members. Certain groups of African countries wouldn’t reach Nigeria’s percentage of vote even 
if their votes were added together. As a result, it was clear that Nigeria couldn’t simply be 
brushed aside. In addition to the money Nigeria contributed to establish the bank, the fund it had 
designated to help small countries was also being managed by the bank. It was feared those 
countries could be hurt if that fund was withdrawn. 


Many countries wanted to find ways to bring the Nigerian Minister to the meeting hall instead of 
wasting time on the quorum question. Yet discussions continued for two days on that particular 
issue with no result. And the debate kept on going because the meeting Chairman didn’t support 
the idea of resolving the dispute through a vote. According to him, any outcome of such a vote 
would be undesirable because if the majority voted saying there was quorum then Nigeria would 
be upset for getting pushed aside and in the event of ano quorum vote, the bank’s future would 
be in jeopardy. 


Cote d’Ivoire’s President Houphouet-Boigny was busy calling some leaders to find a solution for 
the problem and the Chairman was called frequently for consultation. During one of those times 
when he had stepped out to talk to the President, | began leading the meeting as Vice Chairman 
and had a vote taken on the quorum question. The side that said there was quorum won. The 
winning group clapped very warmly and | continued leading the meeting saying it was time to 
discuss the topic the meeting was called for. Those who didn’t want the proceedings to continue 
so as not to offend Nigeria sent an urgent message to the meeting Chairman. He returned 
immediately and overturned all the decisions taken in his absence saying they were illegal and 
we were thrown back into the earlier stalemate. 


It was decided to send a group to the Nigerian Minister to beg him to join the meeting for one 
last time and six of us were selected for that purpose. We went to his room and each one of us 
said what could be summarized as follows: “Nigeria is a crucial country for Africa. She is a beacon 
for the rest of us whom we look up to with great admiration. There is no question at all about 
the monumental role she will play in Africa’s fight against colonialists and imperialists by 
providing resolute leadership. We believe Africa can’t achieve anything without Nigeria’s 
involvement and we are here to beg for your participation in our meeting that’s currently 
ongoing. If there is anything you want to announce or if there is a resolution you want to be voted 
on, then there is no better opportunity for that than this meeting.” We also tried to inform or 
warn him saying, “If all the representatives that have gathered here return home without 
investigating the matter they were called about and the bank finds itself in deep waters, it’s easy 
to see this won’t look good for the reputation of either Nigeria or Africa.” | was the one who 
spoke last. 
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The Nigerian Minister listened to what the six of us had to say in complete silence. He was very 
large and tall. He was wearing gold embroidered traditional clothes from his country and had put 
on high-quality sandals. He sat like a king with his legs stretched out. A man was standing behind 
him with a straight pose with hands at the back. | would have bet he was his bodyguard but after 
we left the room, | learned he was Nigeria’s representative at the bank. There were two other 
large men as well who stood to the Minister’s left and right. To this petro-dollar swelled 
humongous creature, | think we must have looked like his disgruntled servants instead of 
representatives of our nations. As soon as| finished talking, he yelled rolling his eyes, “This means 
nobody is supporting us!” | thought, “It has no use begging a spoiled brat. An enslaved people 
end up with horrid officials like him.” 


One needs to learn about the political situation at the time in West Africa to understand the 
Minister’s refusal to attend the meeting. It was a period during which Nigeria acted like the 
dominant power in the region and claimed it could buy the vote and loyalty of any other nation. 
| think it behaves the same way even today. Nigerian officials argued if Africa was to be heard 
around the world then a Nigerian must represent the continent on any stage. It can be said 
among sub-Saharan Africans, only Ethiopians voiced their opposition to this attitude of Nigeria. 
But after the liberation of Zimbabwe, we found a strong ally. In one meeting the Nigerian 
delegation leader was speaking in his usual condescending tone saying, “We should be given the 
role of representing sub-Saharan Africa. If every small country gets up and wants to be a delegate 
then we won’t get anywhere.” But Mr. Nkala who was the leader of the liberation army during 
Zimbabwe’s struggle for freedom and later served as the Defense Minister before becoming the 
Finance Minister made us feel good by saying, “We Zimbabweans didn’t spill our blood to gain 
our freedom from white colonialists only to turn around and start being ruled by black 
oppressors.” From that point on, Nigeria’s overly superior attitude became somewhat tempered. 


When the Nigerian Minister said, “This means nobody is supporting us!” he meant to express his 
disappointment at the members’ failure to fulfill Nigeria’s demand that the representatives show 
their backing for Fordwor’s dismissal in advance if they wanted the Minister to join them in the 
meeting hall. In other words he meant to say, “You can gather and shout all you want but just 
agree on the firing of Fordwor for us.” 


We were taught by our giant Nigerian brother how big countries intimidate small ones not only 
officially but also in subtle and devious ways into making them do things that the powerful 
nations desire. Everyone should be aware of the fact that when powerful countries talk about 
democracy, justice, rule of law, etc., it’s all for show and none of them refrain from using any 
means to promote their interests. This doesn’t mean democracy, justice and rule of law are bad 
things but it should be clear that powerful nations use all their influence and advantage to force 
weaker countries into submission instead of taking a fair and just route. The lesson we can take 
from this is that the only way a country can defend itself from these types of pressures is by 
ensuring that it is always strong enough to fend off such harassments. No one likes or respects 
the weak. After a long fight, morality and humanitarianism were given top priority. Fascism and 
Nazism were defeated because it was accepted that paying sacrifices to end oppression and 
abuse was the right thing to do. But in the past twenty-five years, it has become obvious that the 
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powerful are determined to get their way one way or another, indicating the world is now headed 
for disaster. 


The six of us beggars had agreed on one thing before going to the Minister’s room. We had 
promised to each other not to reveal our countries’ stances on the matter at hand during our 
attempt to convince him to join the meeting. All of us had kept this promise at first but later when 
the Angolan Finance Minister Lopez saw his Nigerian counterpart was unhappy he said, 
“Honorable Minister that’s not the case. Many members support your view. For instance, Angola 
is with you on this.” He broke our pact and rendered it pointless. Lopez had served as Prime 
Minister before becoming the Finance Minister. | wished him further demotion in my heart and 
thought, “As long as the types of you are still around, Africa will only go down and never up.” 


The Nigerian Minister talked to us raising several points but his statement that the Ghanaian 
government had killed people unlawfully gave us a clue that Nigeria’s desire to get rid of Fordwor 
was mainly connected to the recent coup d’etat in Ghana. 


When Lieutenant Rawlings took power in Ghana in this coup, he had arrested many Generals. 
Nigeria’s President Obasanjo then called Rawlings and asked him to make sure no harm was done 
to the Generals because he knew some of them well as his classmates. Rawlings gave his word in 
secret that they would be safe. When the group responsible for the coup held a meeting led by 
Rawlings to discuss the punishment that the Generals were to be handed, it looked very likely 
they were all about to be executed. Rawlings did his best to spare their lives but he didn’t mention 
the secret promise he made to Obasanjo because that would have made him look like a traitor. 
The soldiers whose profession was to kill the enemy as well as each other, insisted on the death 
penalty. The punishment was approved and the executions were carried out immediately. 
Obasanjo was furious when he heard what happened. He was very upset at Rawlings for not 
keeping his word. Although Obasanjo seemed concerned for the Ghanaian Generals, he was 
probably more worried about the example Rawlings and his colleagues were setting to low 
ranking officers in Nigeria. It’s believed Rawlings and Burkina Faso’s Thomas Sankara learned how 
to carry out a coup from the Ethiopian Derg. Obasanjo thought of various ways to punish Ghana 
with and firing Fordwor from the African Development Bank was one of them. 


| don’t remember whether or not the Nigerian Minister decided to attend the meeting in the end. 
But what everyone accepted as a solution to the problem was for Fordwor to take a break for an 
indefinite length of time. Overall the Anglophone African countries were against his removal 
while the Francophones supported his dismissal. The Anglophone countries understood the 
decision as saying Fordwor had taken a vacation. We thought he could return to his post at any 
point if the Board of Governors chose to bring him back. But the Francophone countries 
perceived the decision differently and celebrated his firing because the word “indefinitely” 
translates as “forever” in French. 


But one way or another the African Development Bank managed to survive. After being led by a 
Caretaker President for a year, Zambia’s Mung’Omba took the helm at the bank. Mung’Omba’s 
style was the opposite of Fordwor’s. During his tenure, things were extremely quiet. It was said 
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he never arrived at his office before eleven in the morning. When he was nominated as a 
candidate, the Nigerian Minister had introduced him by announcing, “He is our man.” And there 
were many things that showed he was indeed under the control of Nigeria. The next President, 
the Senegalese N’diaye who replaced Mung’Omba was put forward with the blessing of the 
Americans as “our man.” 


This story is a very good example of how a hardworking African like Fordwor was denied a place 
in his own continent. 


High Cost of Living Elimination Committee 


In 1980 a drought caused a shortage in produce which led to high prices that reduced people’s 
living standards. The government set up various committees to combat this condition and among 
them was the High Cost of Living Elimination Committee. The members were: Tesfaye Dinka, 
Industry Minister and Chairman of the Committee; Tefera Weldesemeat, Finance Minister; Kassa 
Gebre, Construction Minister; Yehualashet Girma, Coffee and Tea Development Minister. | don’t 
recall if there were other members. 


We were told that a question and answer session had been scheduled for us to provide 
clarifications to this committee because the fees charged by the bank could be contributing to 
price inflation and cost of living rise. We prepared for this event for seven days. 


On the appointed day | arrived at the meeting with Alemu Aberra, General Manager of the 
Commercial Bank, and Bekele Melse, Head of Foreign Currency Control at the National Bank. We 
sat in the chairs designated for us and placed our documents and charts on the big table in front 
of us. We then began waiting for questions from the committee. | think before questions were 
taken, the Committee Chairman had asked me to give an explanation of the fees our banks 
charged and | gave a brief presentation on the topic. The first question was then asked and while 
| was in the middle of answering it, Yehualaeshet rose and asked with his booming voice, “By the 
way who controls the bank?” It was a question | absolutely didn’t expect and had no idea why it 
was even asked. The Finance Minister made the drama even more interesting by commenting in 
a soft voice, “I’m supposed to be the Board Chairman but | don’t even know what goes on in the 
banks.” | thought, “So you two are ganging up on me now? Who’s next?” Kassa Gebre got up and 
unloaded his grief on me. All | remember is that what he said infuriated me. | have no recollection 
of the content of his speech. Angered by Kassa’s comment, | think | said, “It’s pointless trying to 
produce results in this rotten government.” Since | couldn’t take back what | said, | realized it 
would have been wiser if | had avoided my slip of the tongue by holding it all inside as my father 
Gego Sraga used to advise us. On the other hand, when | saw how they banded together to 
harangue me from left and right for no fault of mine, | felt | should let it all play out and face any 
repercussion. | had no doubt Kassa Gebre’s intervention was meant to intentionally provoke and 
put me in a trap. | fell for Kassa’s bait failing to heed my father’s advice. Kassa immediately 
jumped up and said, “Did you hear what he said? | want that noted. You’re all witnesses.” 
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After letting the meeting go haywire for all that time, when it seemed things were going to go 
completely out of hand, Tesfaye Dinka came in carrying water to put out the fire. He probably 
didn’t want me to become another victim slaughtered by the bloody Revolution as a result of the 
meeting he was presiding on. 


When | look back on that day now, | think they had planned to report me to Fisseha as one of the 
government's problems. They might even have discussed the plan with Fisseha himself. 


Tesfaye tried to save me from trouble by explaining what | said wasn’t to be taken literally but 
instead should be understood as figurative speech. Because the mood of the meeting was 
disturbed and it had become clear holding a meaningful question and answer session was 
impossible, the Chairman let us go saying he would reschedule the event for the upcoming week. 


After leaving the meeting | went straight to the office of Fisseha Desta, the Prime Minister, which 
was only ten meters away. When | asked his secretary if | could see him she replied, “He is busy 
right now. | don’t think he can see you.” | said, “I really have to see him now,” and walked past 
her and entered his office. After we exchanged greetings, Fisseha asked me, “What urgent matter 
brings you here?” | answered, “If there is a call for my execution for an alleged wrongdoing then 
my case should be tried by a legitimate court, not a kangaroo court set up in some hidden corner. 
The Committee sitting right next-door to you is treating me like a criminal. Government ministers 
are berating me like the nation’s enemy, all for doing my job. Their goal is to destroy me and | am 
not to be eaten up by hyenas without my alleged wrongs being investigated in public.” He 
pretended he was surprised by it all. When he saw | had resolved to fight back with everything | 
had, he tried to cool me down and said, “I’ll follow up on the issue closely. You just go back to 
your office and do your job calmly.” 


On our way to the bank, Alemu and Bekele said, “We can attest to your work. Why are they all 
coming down on you like that? We used to hear you faced problems but we had no idea things 
were so bad. We saw everything with our own eyes today and we’ve become living witnesses of 
your difficulties.” 


We went back a week later with even better preparation. | had no fear in me because dealing 
with tough situations wasn’t new to me. It might sound bizarre when | say this but | actually feel 
uneasy when there is no problem to solve around me. | don’t feel like I’ve accomplished anything. 
When | go past obstacles by finding ways to overcome challenges, | get tremendous satisfaction 
from it because | feel I’ve fulfilled life’s requirement. | feel empty when everything is in proper 
order requiring me to expend no effort. To me happiness means passing hurdles, scoring results 
and bringing about change. As a student | waited for the exam day eagerly to see the questions. 
When | am attacked unfairly, | become even more adept at defending myself. A type of energy | 
can’t describe gathers inside me. My mind becomes even sharper. | was thus impatient until | 
could go head to head against the ministers in another round as opposed to wanting to stay 
behind after their unwarranted vilification. 
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Kassa Kebede was seated next to me and when the meeting began, he leaned in to say to me, 
“Don’t worry, speak what’s on your mind freely. They have been told not to rebuke you as they 
please.” | knew then | wasn’t alone and felt good inside. So good | could even feel myself tearing 
up. | said to myself silently, “You hyenas, the lion is here for you.” Kassa was observing everything 
and listening to everyone quietly during the first meeting. 


Kassa and Mengistu were close friends. We actually believed they were related. The reasons for 
this were that they had almost identical-looking eyelids and when Kassa talked with us, he 
referred to Mengistu as Gashe. | don’t know if Kassa denied the rumor that the two were related 
at the time. If he did, we would have heard about it. | don’t think he minded the rumor anyway 
because it was useful to him. We heard them both deny they were related after the fall of the 
Derg. 


From what | could tell from some clues, Kassa believed | carried out my responsibilities properly 
and when he saw the ministers’ sinister attempt to have me removed from my job, he wanted to 
help me at that crucial moment by telling our boss and his friend Mengistu what happened. 


The meeting continued without the drama displayed the previous week. All the sharpened 
tongues were put back in their scabbards. | didn’t bring up the matter either, deciding to let it go 
for the sake of living in peace with others through tolerance for each other. 


After commencing my life in Canada, on my visit to the US once, a friend of mine who had access 
to inside information during the Derg era told me that after Tesfaye became the Finance Minister 
and the bank’s Board Chairman by default, he had convinced all but the Mining Minister 
Tekezeshewa Aytenfsu to support his proposal for my removal from the post of Governor which 
he was going to present to Mengistu. The Mining Minister’s refusal to cooperate thwarted his 
plan. 


And Fisseha Desta put forward a list of officials to be let go saying a government shuffle was 
necessary. At the time some were calling for the transfer of the Commander of the Air Force 
Fanta Belay to another position because they felt he posed a threat to Mengistu. | heard Mengistu 
saw the list and told Fisseha, “Leave Tadesse’s case to me. |’Il handle it.” My understanding is 
that the main reason he submitted the list to begin with was to have me removed. 


To answer the question, “Why did the ministers come down on me so hard?” one needs to 
understand the characteristics of bank operations. Everyone is in need of loans and foreign 
currency. But no one likes to be monitored or asked questions. Some officials even made requests 
on behalf of their families and friends. It was more or less | who controlled the bank’s money and 
foreign currency. Everyone wanted my help in this regard. The ones who didn’t get permission 
left holding grudges; they said, “How dare he say ‘no’ to me?” 


A week before the question and answer session, Tesfaye had come to my office to ask for an 
additional loan for Massawa (a port town on the Red Sea coast in Eritrea) Cement Factory that 
was managed by his Ministry. He said that without the loan, the workers would be out of jobs 
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and would join the rebels. | told him the enterprise was loss-making and the right thing to do was 
allocate money for it through the national budget. He tried very hard to make me change my 
mind without success and left like the others begrudgingly. And my relationship with the Finance 
Minister had soured because of the former General Manager of the Commercial Bank, Assefa 
Tsegaye. As for Kassa Gebre, when he requested loans for construction enterprises and we told 
him those companies didn’t fulfill the loan criteria, instead of working to make them fit to receive 
loans, he chose to falsely accuse me of granting loans to private construction companies and 
denying money to the ones he managed. Someone told me that he had reported me to Chairman 
Mengistu at least three times complaining my wife was employed with a high salary by a private 
construction company to whom | had permitted the loan they had requested while denying loans 
to government construction enterprises. | also heard the alleged favor my wife received was 
investigated quietly and proven wrong. And Fisseha Desta and | had become bitter enemies over 
the case of a Tigrian (ethnic group in northern Ethiopia) man’s business interests. This case was 
only known to Mengistu and a few other officials at the time besides Fisseha and me. 


The officials who didn’t like how | ran the bank got the chance to bunch together when the High 
Cost of Living Elimination Committee was established and launched their attack on me at the 
opportune moment. There was nothing more to it than that. 


Trip to Libya 


Ethiopia, Libya and South Yemen had formed an alliance at one point with Fidel Castro’s 
coordination. When Libiya’s Qattafi (that’s how Libyans’ spell his name; it’s not the Amharic word 
which means “liar”) or Gaddafi was throwing around his petro-dollars to gain clout in Africa and 
the Middle East, Ethiopia was a beneficiary of his bounty. 


Chairman Mengistu’s trip to Socialist countries in 1978 was concluded with visits to Libya and 
South Yemen. After completing the East Europe leg of our trip, when we arrived at the airport in 
Tripoli, we wondered what was going on because the airport tarmac was overcrowded with 
people. We were confounded by the disorderly display because up to that point, we were 
received formally with lined-up honor guards and laid-out red carpets wherever we landed. While 
still on the plane, we tried to make out Qattafi’s or Gaddafi’s face but it took us a while to identify 
him. We were amazed to see the country’s leader standing among ordinary citizens. When the 
plane’s door opened, he stood aside from among the crowd and we were able to see him more 
clearly. Then his officials stood in line and greeted Mengistu and his delegation and we went to 
a guest hall at the airport. After Qattafi and Mengistu exchanged a few words, Qattafi looked up 
at the ceiling and continued staring at it quietly for a long while as if displeased with something. 
We all sat there in silence confused by what was happening. Mengistu must have been wondering 
what his counterpart was thinking. One of Qattafi’s protocol people then came in and asked us 
to leave Mengistu and Qattafi by themselves and we were taken to another room. 
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A very large map was displayed on one wall of this room. It showed the Arab World including 
Eritrea which was drawn separated from its motherland Ethiopia. We couldn’t believe our eyes. 
We witnessed in reality what we had heard as rumor. The commanders of our Army, Air Force 
and Navy were with us. | think the Defense Minister was also there. We Abeshas got up and spoke 
in uproar. We said the Libyans might have brought us to this room on purpose for us to see the 
map and that they might be sending us a message saying, “If you don’t listen to us, this is what 
will be awaiting you.” We said it must be true that the Arabs wanted to separate Eritrea from 
Ethiopia. But in accordance with typical Abesha propriety, we decided not to cause a ruckus 
because we were their guests and we left the country after eating and drinking with our enemies. 


| returned to Libya two or three years later. Their government had agreed to lend 150 million 
dollars to Ethiopia and the agreement had been signed by the two countries’ top officials. The 
money was to be released after the central banks of the two nations signed an agreement on the 
servicing of the loan. We wanted to receive the amount in our account quickly by completing this 
part of the process as soon as possible. We were facing a foreign currency shortage and we feared 
Gaddafi might change his mind at any time. Conversely the Libyan bank was hoping the money 
wouldn’t be released as a result of Gaddafi’s change of mind or a souring of the relationship 
between the two countries. Thus they failed to respond to our requests to meet and negotiate 
on the payment terms. Luckily their Embassy in Addis Ababa wanted the agreement to be 
concluded and they set up an appointment for us with their central bank. | sent a message to the 
bank notifying them | would be arriving there for negotiations. But they failed to respond once 
again. Since they hadn’t replied saying the appointment was cancelled, | decided it was better to 
travel there and deal with them in person thus | set out for a trip to Tripoli. | took Kifle Getachew 
with me from the International Banks Relations Department as my assistant. 


We flew to Rome first as we had to catch a connecting flight to Tripoli there. On the day of our 
departure, we joined several people waiting to be allowed on the Libyan Airlines airplane. Then 
someone from the airline asked those with Libyan citizenship to board the plane. When they 
were all in, he told the rest of us to get on the plane in disrespectful language and manner. Inside 
the plane, the best seats were already taken by the Libyan passengers. We sat down without any 
help from the flight attendants. It felt to me Libyan Airlines was more like a regional bus company 
rather than an international air transport firm. 


An immigration form was handed out to us when we landed at the airport in Tripoli. The form 
contained only Arabic writing. Fortunately our Ambassador Mohammed Abdurhaman was at the 
airport together with officials from the country’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs. We filled out the 
form with his translation help. One of the questions asked for one’s religion. | pray for forgiveness 
from my kind father Sraga’s God because | put down “science” as an answer to that question. | 
didn’t tell this to Ambassador Mohammed who is a follower of Islam. My answer was meant to 
protest the need to know the religion of a visitor to the country. After | submitted the form, | 
wondered if my response to that question would get me in trouble. 


In a similar manner to this indirect message that subtly stated Libya is a country of Muslims, | was 
told indirectly that the US is a land ruled by whites when | arrived there. | mentioned earlier that 
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the immigration form | was asked to fill out at New York’s JFK Airport contained a question about 
one’s color of skin. My answer to that question was, “My skin is chocolate brown.” | said that not 
in jest but because | didn’t know the whites had divided the people of the world into whites, 
yellows and blacks. That’s why | examined my skin color carefully and looked for words to 
describe it to white people. At the time people in America were judged not by their conduct and 
ability but by their skin color. Martin Luther King Jr. and others had recently died fighting for 
racial equality. It was a time when the whites had assessed black people were determined to 
retaliate for the oppression they were suffering under. It was also a period when the whites had 
opened military campaigns in Asia to squash communism before it reached the North American 
continent. This contradicted Marx’s statement that human history is the story of class struggle 
because racial conflict seemed to dominate during this particular period. It appears the whites 
promote racism because they fear blacks and yellows will unite to destroy them. This makes me 
believe the racists relish supplying weapons to third world nations mired in conflicts along clan 
lines. 


| called and ordered a cold drink as soon as we reached our hotel in Tripoli because it was a very 
hot day. But it never arrived and after twenty minutes | called room service again and said, 
“Please send the cold drink. I’m dying from thirst.” | expected to hear if not a “Yes, sir” at least 
“It’s coming” but | got “It will be there in time. What’s the hurry?” | couldn’t believe my ears. | 
thought, “The rudest people on earth! Have no knowledge of the ABCs of customer handling. My 
friend Asfaw Agegnehu should come and teach them. What kind of country have | come to?” 
Ambassador Mohammed came in while | was arguing on the phone about my delayed order. He 
asked what it was all about because he didn’t like the tone of my conversation and | told him the 
problem. He said, “Wait, leave it to me,” and took the phone away from my hand and began 
talking to the man at the other end in Arabic. After a lighthearted conversation with the man that 
lasted at least five minutes, he hung up the phone and said to me, “See, this country is different. 
One needs to handle the people delicately. We live by nursing them like this.” | replied, “This is a 
hotel I’m paying to stay in. | didn’t come here to nurse anyone. I’ve never seen anything like this 
anywhere else.” He in turn said, “Libya is really different,” and told me the following: “If an 
Ambassador or his chauffeur sounds his car horn while driving on the road, he is in for big trouble. 
The Libyans will surround his car and threaten and intimidate him saying, ‘Who do you think is 
afraid of you even if you are an Ambassador?’ Diplomats are very stressed about driving here 
because of that. There are many dark-skinned Libyans and they’re frequently murdered with 
impunity. All the killer has to say to go free is that he heard the person insulting the country’s 
leader.” He also told me about one of our diplomats: “A diplomat born in Afar was transferred 
from Cairo to Tripoli. He reported to the airport that two of his bags were missing. When he heard 
nothing from them after a few days, he went back to follow up on the matter. But he ended up 
returning with a bruised face after the airport staff attacked him with punches and blows saying, 
“Do you think we stole your luggage?” Our Ambassador said, “Foreigners live in shame here. It’s 
the opposite of the situation in our country.” | replied, “Their head is puffed up with petro-dollars 
no doubt.” 


| think a year before my trip to Libya, at the African Development Bank annual meeting in Lusaka, 
the leader of the Saudi Arabian delegation had mentioned in his speech that at least thirty leaders 
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from third world countries visited Saudi Arabia every year. And he concluded his statement by 
arrogantly stating that these Heads of States came looking for aid, not for a swim in petrol. | was 
in the meeting hall when the man made this speech. | said to myself, “If there is a God against 
arrogance and unfairness, why don’t you show up now?” | want to hear what the Saudis and 
Libyans will say when their oil runs out or an alternate energy source is found. If | don’t hear it, 
my grandchildren will. 


We found the hotel we were staying at to be of low quality in terms of customer service and 
cleanliness, therefore we switched to a boat converted into a hotel by the seashore that was 
managed by a Spanish company. We saved Ambassador Mohammed’s friend from our constant 
pestering by making this move. 


After settling in our new accommodation, | called their central bank and asked to speak to the 
Governor. When | was told he wasn’t in, | asked for the Vice Governor and they connected me to 
him. | told him | was in Tripoli for the negotiations and asked him to set up an appointment for 
me. | arrived at his office at the time he told me and when | opened the door and walked in, he 
said to me without getting up from his seat or greeting me in any way, “Didn’t we tell you not to 
come? This isn’t a good time for us.” He said that in a tone that sounded both stern and humorous 
at the same time. | thought, “I guess I’m in a country where the people have no sense of 
propriety.” But since | came to Tripoli for 150 million dollars, | decided to tolerate any offensive 
treatment he might subject me to and never to retaliate in kind. 


The negotiations on payment terms shouldn’t have taken more than two or three hours. But the 
officials of the Libyan bank dragged out the process because they were against the release of the 
loan. | think the negotiations took two or three days. As | was celebrating in the belief that the 
work was completed, they created an unexpected hurdle. The agreement was prepared in English 
and Arabic. A problem arose regarding the question, “Which version will be binding in case of 
any discrepancy between the two versions?” We said that according to internationally accepted 
norms, both languages would be equally valid. But the Libyans insisted they wouldn’t sign the 
agreement unless the Arabic version was designated as the overriding one. | argued, “How can 
we be asked to accept a language we don’t know and don’t work with as the binding one for an 
agreement? We have no idea what’s even in the Arabic version of our current agreement.” They 
tried to convince me to accept their preferred arrangement saying, “Nothing will make us change 
our minds. You can leave the deal and return to your country if you want. Every African country 
that took out a loan from us did so under these conditions. We can show you similar agreements 
we signed with other nations.” 


| remembered the Wuchale Wul (this was an agreement signed between Italy and Ethiopia that 
contained a clause with conflicting meanings in the Italian and Amharic versions, causing a 
dispute which culminated in the 1896 Adwa War between the two nations). Menelik the Second 
focused on the Amharic version believing the Italian one wouldn’t cause a problem. | asked 
myself, “How can | knowingly sign a Dagmawi (second) Wuchale Wul?” But the main reason | 
didn’t want to accept the Arabic version as binding was the anger that was making me boil inside 
because of the Libyans’ shameless attempt to intimidate a poor country into agreeing to 
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unfavorable terms by trampling on its dignity. | said to myself, “I don’t have the right to sell 
Ethiopia’s national dignity. No one has this right.” The possibility that the Arabs badly wanted to 
trip up Ethiopia was on my mind too. | hadn’t forgotten their subtle revelation of their intention 
to separate Eritrea which was communicated to us through that map in that guest hall two years 
earlier. After taking all this into consideration, | decided not to sign an agreement with the Arabic 
document serving as the superseding version. 


| sent a message to Addis Ababa stating that the agreement couldn’t be signed. | suggested to 
ask their Embassy in Addis Ababa to pressure their central bank to change their minds. | sent the 
message to the Prime Minister Fisseha Desta. | sent several reminders because | didn’t get a reply 
for a good while. The late response | received said, “If they say ‘no’ then nothing can be done. 
The money they are lending us is quite large so you should sign the agreement according to their 
terms.” 


| thought, “There is no way I’m signing a deal with the Arabic document acting as the overriding 
version. | don’t care if the Ethiopian officials hang me for this when | return to Addis Ababa,” and 
| prepared my luggage to leave Tripoli. 


We asked the Hotel’s cashier to bring us our bill. The Hotel’s services were managed by a Spanish 
firm but money was collected by Libyans. We were told our bill had been paid for. We asked how 
that was possible. They said the Libyan central bank had told them we were their guests and they 
would pay for our bill. We didn’t want the bank that had been mauling us all that time to act as 
our benefactor and we asked for the bill to be prepared for us so that we could pay ourselves. 
They refused to do so saying that wasn’t possible. But we were equally insistent on the matter. 
We tried to pressure them saying they would be held responsible if we missed our flight. After a 
half hour of back and forth argument, they brought us the bill and we rushed to the airport after 


paying. 


Halfway to the airport, traffic police cars signaled the driver of our car to stop. The driver asked, 
“What did | do wrong?” The policemen said, “We want to talk to your passengers not you,” and 
told us that they stopped us to deliver a message from the Libyan central bank asking us to return 
because they were ready to sign the agreement. | felt warm, happy and triumphant. | thought, 
“We may be poor but we didn’t sell out our dignity.” 


When we arrived at the bank we found the Vice Governor sitting at his desk surrounded by the 
negotiators who had exhausted us completely during the past few days. The moment | sat down 
he said, “You’ve changed your mind and come back to sign the agreement according to our terms, 
right?” As he said that | felt something go off in my head and | got up and began walking towards 
the door. When he saw | was highly determined about the case he said, “I was only joking. Have 
a seat.” 


He said, “The documents have been prepared according to the terms you prefer. All that’s left is 
for the two of us to sign them,” and took out Arabic and English documents from his desk drawer 
and started signing them. | told him | wanted to read the English version before signing the 
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documents. He said, “Why? You don’t trust us?” | saw that the clause that he claimed had been 
modified still reflected their preference. | absolutely could not believe it. | had never seen such 
fraudulent behavior. His plan was to trick me into signing on the wrong documents. This time | 
felt highly offended and got up to leave holding my bag. Realizing our relationship had come to 
a breaking point and no more mollification or deception was going to work he said, “You’re 
impossible. Come on, sit down and let’s sign the documents,” and took out the corrected 
agreements from another desk drawer and passed them to me to sign. 


| was filled with contradictory feelings after concluding the agreement with the Libyans. On one 
hand, | felt proud as an Ethiopian for overcoming my adversaries who put themselves up on a 
pedestal. On the other, | thought of what my enemies at home would have done to me had | 
returned to Addis Ababa without signing an agreement. | asked myself, “Did Ethiopia need my 
standing ona precipice like that? Was | acting unduly heroic?” As the saying goes, “A bold person 
and smoke in a room will always find a way out (local saying).” | was saved by the grace of my 
father’s and Ethiopia’s God. 


When the pilot announced that the plane from Tripoli to Rome had left Libyan boundaries and 
was now flying in international airspace, | prayed to Ethiopia’s God never to bring me back to that 
country. He has heard me so far. 


Because | had to continue traveling to Washington for an IMF meeting, | parted with Kifle in 
Rome. Before we went our ways, | gave him the expense receipts for our Tripoli trip so he would 
start the account settlement process for me. | didn’t want to wait until | returned to Addis Ababa 
to settle the expenses for the Tripoli trip because the cost of my trip to Washington was covered 
by the IMF. When we examined our receipts carefully, we realized the hotel in Tripoli had charged 
us for several items we hadn’t ordered. We said, “What despicable types are they?” We figured 
the hotel cashier didn’t want us to pay because they wanted to charge extra to the central bank 
who had told the hotel they would pay for our bill. They knew we would scrutinize the bill and 
ask questions if we paid ourselves. But what they feared didn’t happen because we were ina 
hurry and didn’t pay much attention to the bill. That exposed us to their exploitation. They were 
probably killing our time intentionally with unnecessary arguments for that exact reason. They 
were very highly skilled thieves indeed. There is nothing more upsetting than watching a rich 
Libyan stealing from a poor Ethiopian. But | wasn’t going to return to Tripoli after begging my 
God not to take me back there. Libya’s God who disagreed with my condemnation of the country 
must have laughed and stuck its tongue out at me. 


When Kifle returned to Addis Ababa he was told to be part of a delegation of high-ranking 
government officials headed for Tripoli and he got the opportunity to return to that land of 
robbers. He flew back in rage holding those overinflated receipts. On his arrival in Tripoli he went 
back to the hotel to ask for a refund but they kept telling him to come back because the cashier 
was either out or didn’t come in. Kifle visited the hotel a number of times but failed to recover 
our money unable to get hold of the cashier. Finally his departure date arrived and he had to 
return home. 
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By the way, the whole 150 million dollars were released to our account. | didn’t trust the Libyans 
to keep their word until the amount appeared in our bank account in New York. | suspect that 
was the first time ever that so much money was released all at once by anyone to a country with 
a small economy like ours. | believe according to the payment terms, the loan should be paid 
back in full by now. 


The money alleviated our foreign currency shortage even if temporarily. This makes Gaddafi one 
to whom we owe a favor. The Libyan Ambassador in Addis Ababa knew this and he used to ask 
for our help frequently and we always obliged him. For example, according to our bank’s policy 
we only gave cash in foreign currency to someone travelling abroad to prevent the money from 
entering the black market, but we exempted the Ambassador from this rule when he made cash 
requests giving various excuses and saying the amount could be taken off his or the Embassy’s 
account. | used to let him have his way because the amount he requested was very small in 
relative terms, meaning it didn’t exceed a few thousands. But later on when Gaddafi became 
Ethiopia’s enemy after blaming us for his failure to be chosen as Chairman of the OAU, our 
relationship with the Ambassador deteriorated to the point of avoiding him completely. We all 
looked the other way if we happened to see him anywhere. He must have called us, “These 
ungrateful bunch!” We hope he learned that we have no mercy for anyone who plots against our 
nation. 


We just took a good look at a country rich in wealth but lacking in morals. Our country’s children 
should be careful not to lose sight of ethical rules when our country becomes rich because a 
nation without morals will either destroy itself or will be annihilated by others. 


A poem | wrote in January 1993 about my Tripoli trip under the title Begging the Rich can be 
found on page 276. 


President Banda 


Around 1982 when | was the Chairman of the African Central Banks Association, we held a 
conference in Blantyre, Malawi to discuss the foreign currency shortage African countries were 
facing. The meeting was opened by the country’s President Kamuzu Banda. 


| stated earlier that | heard about Kamuzu Banda for the first time from my childhood friend 
Tsegaye Hailemariam. Banda is the one known for saying, “African leaders are playing the Pan 
Africanism orchestra while their homes are burning. African leaders are like hyenas, they howl 
and growl but they don’t bite.” | was eagerly waiting for the day | would see him in person once 
it was announced the seminar would take place in Blantyre. 


When we arrived at the compound of the conference hall where the meeting was to be held, at 
least six thousand women wearing uniforms were singing and dancing occupying the space on 
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each side of the path leading to the meeting hall. | was told the songs praised Banda and 
disparaged his opponents. 


Shortly before the President’s time of arrival, the Governor of the country’s central bank and | 
stood by the entrance of the meeting hall and began waiting for him. The women’s singing and 
dancing had doubled in intensity. When the President was driven in while standing in an open 
Land Rover and waving his white ceremonial whisk, the women welcomed him with loud 
screams, creating an electric atmosphere. They surrounded the car and continued their fervent 
celebration as the Land Rover slowly came to a halt. It was a fascinating scene. The song and 
dance performance continued for half an hour. “The delegates inside the hall missed this show,” 
| thought. Then President Banda stepped out of the car and the crowd of women parted to let 
him through. What an African drama! 


| was introduced to the President by the Governor of Malawi’s central bank Tembo. | shook his 
hand that looked like ceramic fragments put back together. | should actually say | touched his 
hand, not shook it. | thought, “Full of talk but physically feeble.” A tall white woman known to be 
his special assistant and who never left his side was leading the way. | assumed she was made to 
work for him to mitigate his hatred for whites. The man was dragging his feet unable to walk 
properly. 


In the meeting hall | sat behind the President next to the Governor. The President was seated 
alone in front of us. After welcoming visiting delegates, the country’s officials and diplomats, the 
Governor gave me the opportunity to talk about the purpose of the conference and our 
Association in general. | spoke for about fifteen minutes. 


Then the President was invited to open the seminar for us with a speech. His people gave him a 
prepared speech. The title of the conference was “The Balance of Payments Problems of African 
Countries.” He began his speech with the statement, “I know the Balance of Payments Problem.” 
Some laughed and others of us suppressed our laughter thinking, “What’s he saying? Does he 
think Balance of Payments is a person?” He continued, “I was first introduced to it in Kasungu.” 
This time we all laughed. We thought, “Is the man all right?” Kasungu is his birthplace. He 
explained, “Like anywhere else, there are two kinds of farmers in Kasungu, rich and poor. Until 
crops were gathered, | used to see the poor farmers go to the rich ones to borrow money when 
they ran out of funds. This means Kasungu’s poor farmers faced a Balance of Payments Problem.” 
| thought, “He isn’t mixing up things as much as | feared.” He went on to talk about the 
importance of agricultural development for Africa and mentioned socialist countries were facing 
hunger and famine at the time with his finger pointed towards the North in Ethiopia’s direction. 
He criticized socialism and communism as he spoke further. 


He said, “| met the Balance of Payments Problem for the second time in England. While | was 


there we saw Prime Minister Attlee make frequent trips to America to discuss Britain’s Balance 
of Payments Problems with the American officials.” 
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He continued, “I met it for the third time here in Malawi and we are now living together. My 
Finance Minister and | are doing everything we can to solve this problem.” He then paused and 
asked while looking around the hall, “Where is my Finance Minister?” Apparently his ministers 
were sitting interspersed among the other attendees instead of all in one area. We heard a voice 
behind us saying, “I’m here, sir.” Especially those of us who were new to the country turned 
around to look. The man was standing. Banda wanted the whole world to know who that 
individual was and said, “To you he is a big person, a minister, but to me he is just a kid.” And 
turning to him, he asked, “Isn’t that so?” When | saw the Minister trying to hide his humiliation 
with a fake laughter after replying, “You are correct, sir,” | wished the earth would open up and 
swallow me for his sake. 


In Ethiopia too, weak officials think they can gain strength by bringing down others as we all know 
very well and as | have said multiple times already. That may be the reason why we Africans find 
ourselves at the tail end of the world. Therefore what Banda did was nothing new. As the English 
would say, after he put his Finance Minister in his place, he told him to sit down and brought him 
down to earth. 


“You see,” said Banda, “Before the colonialists arrived, we Africans held court proceedings under 
trees. But they forced us to raise buildings we can’t afford and that exacerbated our foreign 
currency problem. We used to settle conflicts through judgments passed by our elders but 
colonialists made us set up police and defense forces who need to be paid salaries thereby 
worsening our foreign currency situation once more.” He went on to condemn every modern 
institution. He then discussed each one of his top officials and ridiculed their performance. 


He talked about the essential role of agriculture once again and then paused to ask, “By the way 
where is my Agriculture Minister?” We heard a voice coming from one direction saying, “I’m here, 
sir.” Then the man stood up. Banda asked him to come out to the front and the man did so. 
Bringing the microphone close to the Minister’s mouth, Banda said, “Go ahead and tell everyone 
here what you told me last night. Don’t leave anything out.” Sweat appeared all over the 
Minister’s face. He was lost for words. But because he had no other choice, he basically told us 
everything which was that he had said unfavorable things about the other ministers behind their 
backs. This of course wasn’t the concern of most of the audience but Banda wanted us to hear it 
anyway. The Minister left nothing out to avoid getting into even more trouble. But what that 
exposed was not only the Minister’s weakness but also the President’s manipulative strategy of 
divide and rule. What | didn’t understand was why he wanted the whole world to know about 
the embarrassing details of his private interactions with his officials. Once the Minister was done 
confessing, Banda took back the microphone and said, “You see, | work with these types of 
knuckleheads,” completely invalidating his officials and his government. The only official he 
didn’t criticize was the central bank’s Governor. From what we heard, the Governor was his 
nephew and he was someone Banda was grooming for the Presidency. 


At the end of the opening ceremony, we escorted out the President as he left. The women 
resumed their song and dance. Banda embarked on the Land Rover and the car started moving 
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at a snail’s pace with the President waving his white ceremonial whisk. All the delegates now got 
the chance to witness the entertaining display. 


After the President left, | continued watching the show standing next to the Ghanaian bank 
Governor and a Nigerian official. They both told me what they knew about Banda. 


When Ghana’s first President Kwame Nkrumah was in London, he was friends with Banda. Both 
men frequently visited the place known as Speakers Corner which must have enabled them to 
develop their speaking skills, sharpen their minds, denounce colonialist officials and prepare for 
their liberation struggles. When Nkrumah returned to Ghana in the mid-1950s to fight for 
liberation, Banda chose to remain in London. 


But when Ghana gained its independence, Nkrumah said to Banda, “What good is it for you to 
stay ina white man’s land? Why don’t you come here and work on liberating your nation?” Banda 
then moved to Ghana and settled in a town called Kumasi. He began working as a physician there 
because he had earned a medical degree in Britain. The father of the Ghanaian standing next to 
me used to be examined from head to toe by Banda. After watching the President acting as a 
master of ceremony on stage, the Ghanaian might have thought, “If my father was here, Banda 
would have asked him to come forward and reveal all his illnesses to the audience by leaving 
nothing out.” 


In Kumasi, Banda also began political work in parallel with his job as a medical doctor. It is said 
what he spoke about white people at the time was extremely harsh. He might even have won if 
he competed with Malcolm X. A black person who was feeling sad and depressed was instantly 
uplifted by Banda’s speech. Once Banda was invited to give a talk by Nigerian university students. 
The Nigerian official next to me was a student at the university at the time. Banda said in his 
speech that Satan and white people are one and the same. The students were so elated and 
inspired by Banda’s talk that they raised his car from the ground. The students also carried Banda 
above their heads and showered him with adulation. Banda was indeed a highly regarded son of 
Africa at the time. 


But following his attainment of Malawi’s Presidency, Banda became an embarrassment to the 
continent by forming an alliance with the racist government in South Africa and declaring a 
propaganda war on his African brothers saying things like, “African leaders are playing the Pan 
Africanism orchestra while their homes are burning,” and never attending a single meeting of the 
Heads of States of Africa in his lifetime. 


At the end of our meeting in Blantyre, they gave us a tour of a new city called Lilongwe. Its design 
was impressive with attractive buildings and roads. We asked them where the funds to build the 
city came from. They told us it was a grant from the government of South Africa. Their central 
bank’s building in Lilongwe looked very modern and beautiful. It had the shape of a wedge or a 
triangle standing on one tip. This was also built by the South African government. We asked if the 
design was chosen with the intention of digging a tunnel in the ground that linked with South 
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Africa. We were told it was selected to symbolize the central bank’s ability to hold Malawi's 
economy firmly in place, giving it reliable stability. 


There is no question either about the beauty and modernity of the building that used to serve as 
the headquarters of the National Bank and the Commercial Bank in Addis Ababa. The people who 
designed and built it deserve our gratitude. After we both left our country, my friend Solomon 
Gebre told me about Artist Tibebe Terfa’s interpretation of the building’s design as follows. The 
east side entrance in front of the Ministry of Defense has several steps indicating it takes much 
effort to make money. The round portion of the building symbolizes a stack of coins or a pile of 
money. Together with the steps, the round structure implies anyone who is willing to expend the 
required energy won’t be denied from attaining the wealth he desires. Regarding the National 
Bank whose offices were located in the high-rise portion of the building-complex, it is interpreted 
to be standing guard as a watch tower with a clear view in all directions to protect the money 
pile below. 


The National Bank’s logo was designed by the renowned Artist Alefelegeselam who won the 
selection competition. Had | heard Artist Tibebe’s interpretation described above while | was still 
at the bank, | would have said, “Bring me this wise man, | want to meet him.” 


It’s no surprise that Banda was barking like a loyal dog to those who fed him. But in my opinion 
he occupies a dark place in history because he betrayed his brothers and allied himself with black 
people’s killers. It would have been better if he wasn’t even born to begin with. When a name is 
said to live beyond the grave, it means it’s remembered forever for doing good or bad. Those 
who did good are praised and those who did bad are denounced. This is what’s meant by Heaven 
and Hell. They are intangible worlds that exist in the minds of the ones who are judged and those 
doing the judging. Heaven and Hell live in us and we live in them too. To me this is the meaning 
of being blessed or condemned. | beg my God’s forgiveness when | say this but to see Heaven or 
Hell, one doesn’t need to grow wings and fly into the sky or tie a metal weight to his neck and 
sink to the bottom of the ocean. Both are found within our conscience and perspective. If 
everyone including each leader understands this very well, no one will leave behind abominable 
history that humiliates his descendants. This will lead to the closure of Hell and the idle existence 
of the Devil. 


What we can learn from Banda’s story is that politicians talk about what voters want to hear until 
they are elected but once they achieve their goal, they abandon all their promises and 
concentrate on tightening their grip on power and eliminating their opponents. 


When voters can separate the wheat from the chaff then Africa can attain peace, stability and 
prosperity. As long as there are people who apply persuasive methods to gain support and then 
turn into snakes once in power and refuse to leave or as long as the political stage is filled with 
inept individuals with corrupt intentions, we black Africans will always remain the laughing-stock 
of white and yellow people. We’ll continue staggering through our miserable lives. People can 
have their rights respected only by putting up a fight. Praying to God while doing nothing has no 
use. God has said He only helps those who want to help themselves. In essence, it’s a matter of 
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“Salt, you better taste good for your own sake otherwise you will be thrown out for being no 
better than a rock (local saying).” 


The Relationship with Socialist Countries 


| mentioned earlier that in 1978, | had represented the bank in Chairman Mengistu’s delegation 
to socialist countries for the purpose of signing friendship agreements and requesting assistance. 


Not to be criticized of skipping over African countries at the start of our tour, it was decided to 
begin the trip by visiting Tanzania from East Africa and Nigeria from West Africa. As you might 
have guessed we started out by visiting Tanzania. There are two things | especially remember 
from that trip. One, | saw the country’s young artists teaching older adults about the harms of 
corruption. Two, no speech was delivered by President Julius Nyerere at the dinner given in honor 
of our leader. On such occasions, speeches by the leaders are expected. Before the speeches are 
made, the Foreign Ministers exchange the texts and read them. If there are things that might 
offend the other party, modifications are made by agreement. Because the dinner is intended to 
be an event filled with positive vibes to boost the friendship between the two countries, anything 
that goes against that spirit is carefully avoided. 


At the time our Foreign Minister was Dr. Colonel Feleke Gedlegiorgis and Derg’s Foreign Affairs 
Head was Berhanu Bayeh. In Chairman Mengistu’s speech there was a point that criticized China. 
Tanzania was a close ally of China but by then the relationship between China and the Soviet 
Union was at a low point. During our conversations with Chinese officials two years earlier they 
repeatedly mentioned how they were betrayed by the Soviets. We learned the Chinese were very 
unhappy at the Soviets for interrupting the development projects they had started and leaving 
abruptly. 


During our China visit Dr. Ashagrie was constantly criticizing the Soviet Union in his speeches. 
This was done intentionally to please the Chinese. Two years later when it was decided to ally 
ourselves with the Soviet Union, we started scolding our former friend. According to political 
scientists, the goals that a country pursues are permanent but its alliances may vary. Meaning it 
is expected that at any given point in time, it gets close to nations that benefit it and stays away 
from those that hurt it. What’s not expected is for it to protect the benefit of others while 
damaging itself in doing so. If a country goes to extreme lengths for the sake of proving one’s 
loyalty to others, it’s bound to end up harming itself. | think if Ethiopia sided with either the 
Chinese or the Soviets and made an official statement criticizing the other in a dispute between 
the two, they would both probably have found the move questionable in their hearts. 


The Tanzanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs asked our people to remove the statement against 
China in Mengistu’s speech. But our officials refused to drop the admonishing line. The 
Tanzanians said it was unfair for the guest to insult the host’s major ally. They explained that 
even international norms dictated that controversial issues be avoided at these types of events. 
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But our people didn’t want to hear any of this. The final decision reached was to forego the 
leaders’ speeches all together. We weren’t told why insulting China was so crucial to Ethiopia but 
our assumption was that it was meant to announce to the world that we were now fully on the 
Soviets’ side. 


Most of us were in fact happy there was no speech given because what ends up happening is that 
if the speech is made before dinner, everyone resents the speaker for delaying the moment one 
gets to enjoy the food, and if the speech is delivered after meals, people find themselves too 
tired and sleepy with intake of food and alcohol, making them worry about being spotted dozing 
off during the speech. When Chairman Mengistu and President Nyerere stood up and sipped 
some champagne from their glasses after clinking them saying “Cheers!” and sat down having 
exchanged a few words without the need to make any official statement, we thanked them in 
our hearts for sparing us from the usual flood of words that we normally had to suffer through. 
We clapped for them very loudly to express our gratefulness. 


What | particularly remember about our trip to Nigeria was the response President Obasanjo 
gave to our Chairman’s speech. Chairman Mengistu talked at length about the oppressive 
institutions and harmful customs that were eliminated by the Ethiopian Revolution. President 
Obasanjo said, “Since our customs and norms are agreeable to us, we won’t be changing 
anything.” We took his comment as implying that they weren’t happy about our Revolution. 
Similarly during our visit in Czechoslovakia, after Mengistu repeatedly spoke about dismantling 
institutions, the country’s President said, “Our experience is different. What we did was build 
upon what we had by improving on it. We didn’t throw out anything completely.” Although the 
historical problems that the two countries faced were different to some extent, what the 
President wanted to advise our Chairman indirectly was that going around destroying things 
would create many enemies and eventually make rebuilding impossible. But a mind drunk on the 
Revolution dismissed such deep insights as the views of reactionaries or revisionists instead of 
paying attention to them and considering their merit. 


Once when President Mengistu was in Moscow for a visit after Gorbachev came to power, 
Gorbachev was explaining at length the need to make several reforms in Ethiopia as was being 
done in the Soviet Union. Mengistu didn’t like what Gorbachev was talking about and he turned 
to one side and said, “What a revisionist!” Gorbachev asked his interpreter Sheraiev to translate 
what Mengistu said. Sheraiev could have pretended he didn’t hear Mengistu properly but instead 
he translated Mengistu’s comment exactly. It is said Gorbachev never ever wanted to see 
Mengistu again after that. 


It had been a while since people began demanding for change in our nation but our authorities’ 
arrogant belief that they knew better led to the country being overtaken by time and history. 
When | heard what Sheraiev did, | was reminded of how | pointed out Amare Yilma as being guilty 
of some misdemeanor to our teacher Jembere Tessema in third or fourth grade. But the 
difference is that | did that out of naiveté whereas Sheraiev, | believe, meant to intentionally 
cause a rift between Mengistu and Gorbachev. 
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During our stay in Nigeria we noticed anti-corruption messages posted outside every office. Given 
that the problem was widespread in the country, it was difficult to assess who was warning who. 
The omnipresence of the posted messages actually made it appear as if an agreement had been 
reached for the messages to be displayed continually and the corruptors to operate without 
worry. President Obasanjo’s preference for the sustenance of the status quo might have included 
this implicit agreement. 


While he was the Head of the Economic Campaign Department, Gessesse Woldekidan called me 
over to his office once and said, “Let me tell you an Oromo saying. It goes, ‘Don’t let the pond dry 
so the frogs won’t die.’” He called me to discuss the complaints by government organizations and 
private firms that the bank was being inflexible because | insisted on following policies and 
regulations. My response was that | had no time for proverbs because | was busy working for the 
people. | took note of his advice only some years later after gaining more experience and 
maturity. He had said to me, “The world we live in isn’t just red and yellow or black and white 
but a combination of various colors. Truth depends on the observer’s interpretation. People’s 
desires are as varied as their faces so our aim should be to satisfy the needs of the majority, not 
just to stick to the rules and regulations no matter what. Otherwise we end up with numerous 
enemies and as one tightens the noose, the other suffocates.” Many people couldn’t pause to 
review what they were doing at the time. Everyone was in a hurry. There was no time for breaks 
and no time to get enough sleep. People rushed to restore Ethiopia’s dignity and place her in a 
respectable position. A wishful effort that didn’t get far. 


| now have a better understanding of the role of a government official. Anyone who has taken an 
oath to serve the people should aim to accommodate the varied interests of the members of 
society and lead them forward to a harmonious existence in peace and prosperity. As long as an 
official doesn’t intend to benefit himself or anyone else illegally, his effort to bring about such 
conditions for citizens should be supported. Democracy is built upon this concept. The alternative 
is to put a dictator in power who claims to have the solution for everything. Since this route has 
been proven worthless repeatedly in many countries including ours, even though political experts 
advise to never say never, | think we will never return to it. 


We flew from Nigeria to Moscow via Cyprus. We crossed West Africa at night amid a barrage of 
lightning. After landing in Moscow we learned from the pilot our plane was hit by lightning eight 
times. Apparently the plane had a lightning guard. When the Derg came out with the slogan, “We 
shall bring nature under control!” in connection with the declaration of the Economic Campaign, 
people had condemned it for acting like the Devil to attack God. If the Derg had publicized that 
lightning had been brought under control, people would have upgraded the Derg’s status from 
the Devil to a ghost buster. 


We were given a warm welcome by President Brezhnev and his colleagues at the airport in 
Moscow. Mengistu and his close associates were assigned accommodations at the Kremlin while 
the rest of us were taken to a hotel. In the morning the two leaders gave speeches at the Kremlin. 
Mengistu as usual talked about the things dismantled by the Ethiopian Revolution. His points 
were appreciated on that day. The Soviets were asked to help our government since our 
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Revolution had eliminated the oppressive old regime and paved the way for the flourishing of 
socialism. 


When | look back on that particular day, Kassa Gebre immediately comes to mind. Before the two 
leaders delivered their speeches, journalists and documentation personnel were taking pictures 
and we saw Mengistu writing a note on a piece of paper. Our attention gravitated away from 
observing the photographers and admiring the marvelous hall we were in towards that piece of 
paper in Mengistu’s hand. | think he gave the message to Berhanu Bayeh who was seated next 
to him, telling him to deliver it to Kassa. After reading the message, Kassa placed the paper in his 
pocket and sat straight with his arms crossed after pulling his chair closer to the gigantic table we 
were sitting around. Everybody including Brezhnev saw all this. We couldn’t wait to find out what 
was written in that piece of paper. When the meeting was over, we surrounded Kassa and 
pressured him to tell us what the message was. He said, “The man played on me. After bringing 
me all the way out here, he sent me the instruction, ‘Kassa, don’t fall asleep,’ with Brezhnev 
witnessing the whole thing.” Everyone knew Kassa had a habit of napping during meetings. But 
according to him, he closed his eyes to avoid visual distractions as he contemplated on issues. He 
said the evidence for this was his ability to rejoin an ongoing debate suddenly and make 
comments when everybody thought he was fast asleep. 


The main achievement of our visit to the Soviet Union was the signing of a Friendship Treaty 
between the two countries. It was an agreement that listed the types of cooperation expected 
between the two nations and the countries’ rights and obligations in this regard. It also laid down 
the foundation for future collaboration by outlining opportunities and limiting conditions. 
Although it seemed to benefit both countries, in reality it made Ethiopia a dependent of the 
Soviets. The thinking on the Ethiopian side was that by signing the treaty, the Soviet Union had 
promised to protect Ethiopia’s unity and help the country economically. The Soviets played a 
crucial role in fending off the Somali invasion by supplying weapons and providing military advice 
to Ethiopia, therefore nobody dared disagree with the idea of signing such a treaty with them. 


It doesn’t take a genius to figure out that Ethiopia’s history would have been different if President 
Carter hadn’t blocked the sale of weapons to Ethiopia forcing us to seek an alliance with the 
Soviet Union. But that’s in the past and what the people of Ethiopia should focus on now are the 
things that need to be done in the future. 


During our stay in Moscow, the Soviets gave me a tour of their main bank. Just like Brezhnev’s 
welcome for Mengistu, at the risk of sounding self-adulatory, | will say | was received with the 
same level of honor at their bank. When the car taking me to the bank arrived at the entrance, | 
was received by two members of the bank’s staff and | was assigned someone to accompany me 
at each stage of my tour. Finally, when | entered the main guest room, the bank’s President, 
meaning the Head of all the banks in the entire nation, welcomed me along with his Deputies 
and Department Heads all standing in a row to greet me. | was shown out in the same orderly 
manner with great warmth and friendly treatment. 
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During my tenure as Governor from September 1978 until my transfer to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade in March 1987, | made several trips to Moscow. The level of their excitement and the 
attention | received gradually diminished on each successive trip to the point | ended up spending 
four hours stuck in a hotel lobby after being denied entry to my hotel room on my last trip to the 
country. This is what happened. Their protocol people who received me at the airport took my 
passport to complete the immigration formality on my behalf. This was how it was done normally. 
When | reached my hotel, they asked for my passport and | told them their people had taken it 
as usual. In the past the same protocol people also handled the hotel procedures. The protocol 
person who came with me from the airport said my passport was still at the airport. | said that 
was fine but | asked them if they could bring my passport for me from the airport while | rested 
in my room because | was tired. The hotel refused to let me in without a passport. | asked, “What 
should | do then?” but they simply responded, “We don’t know.” After four hours of wait, my 
passport arrived and | was allowed to get in my room. The cars that were assigned to me also 
progressively decreased in quality until | found myself in a barely running car that was more fit 
for recycling parts than driving in the streets. 


The reason for the decline in their enthusiasm might have had to do with the National Bank’s 
relationship with the Soviet government. They acted with the attitude that we should fulfill all 
their requests without question because they were our allies. But we repeatedly made it clear to 
them we had the responsibility to make sure every request and agreement was in line with our 
country’s interests. For instance, let’s look at each country’s views around the oil trade between 
the two nations. They supplied crude oil to the refinery in Assab (a major port city at the time on 
the Red Sea coast in Eritrea). The oil they shipped to us usually arrived at our port with some 
quantity missing. We refused to pay for the missing amount resulting in a lot of friction between 
us. They were also the ones who were carrying out oil exploration in our country. We bought the 
required equipment for this project from them on credit. | have never heard of another 
underdeveloped nation that did oil exploration using foreign loans. When we asked them when 
oil would be found, they replied that they were searching and oil should be struck soon. They 
pushed for more loans to hasten the process. From the National Bank’s side, our question was, 
“How can we trust them to find oil for us knowing they are among the world’s top crude oil 
producers who need a market for their output, making it highly unlikely they want to lose Ethiopia 
as a customer by striking oil within its territory?” 


They badgered us with their constant demand for foreign currency for their companies that 
wanted to import and sell their products in Ethiopia. When we said “no,” they complained at the 
Party’s headquarters saying the reactionaries at your bank are trying to disrupt our relationship. 
When we insisted that loan and payment conditions shouldn’t disadvantage our country, they 
tried to exert influence in any way they could. On one occasion, our International Banks Relations 
Head, Ato Atnafu Mengistu, wouldn’t give in to their demands during negotiations. They tried to 
make him change his mind by pleading with him and when that failed by threatening him to no 
avail. Then they went back to their Embassy and explained the situation. The Embassy decided 
to send someone to Ato Atnafu and scare him into submission. The messenger introduced himself 
as Colonel so and so and called Ato Atnfu a transacting capitalist saying he knew about Ato 
Atnafu’s attractive house and luxurious life. The Colonel’s strategy was based on the belief that 
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Ato Atnafu would surrender to such intimidation because reactionary bureaucrats were being 
hunted down at the time. The man might have mentioned his rank of Colonel to imply he was a 
KGB agent who could terminate Ato Atnafu’s life at any time. He warned Ato Atnafu that if the 
negotiations weren’t concluded to their satisfaction, they would escalate the matter to the 
Parties of both countries. The civilian Atnesh (affectionate form of Atnafu) thought, “This means 
the issue has become one of national pride and not just a matter of contract negotiation. How 
can this white loser come knocking on my door to test my loyalty to Ethiopia?” and he said staring 
at the man, “Who’s afraid of you? Escalate anything you want to anyone.” He then came and told 
me everything. | encouraged him saying, “Continue handling the case like you have done so far. 
If anyone raises questions, I’ll take the responsibility.” Their futile attempt to get their way led to 
nowhere and they finally signed the agreement according to our terms. 


One tactic the Soviets applied to get what they wanted was to put a case in the back burner until 
Ethiopia needed their help at a critical moment and then bring the issue to the forefront refusing 
to provide any help unless that particular demand was fulfilled. Every Ethiopian should know the 
following story. During a period of intense fighting against the separatists, a shortage of spare 
parts for military equipment occurred. When the Soviets were asked for the parts, they 
demanded a guarantee by the National Bank for the payment. They always asked for some sort 
of guarantee but we used to avoid any such obligation by stating that the guarantees from the 
Ministry of Finance on the government’s behalf were enough. 


Our fear was that if the National Bank gave a guarantee then there was a good possibility the 
country’s foreign currency could be blocked by a foreign court. Also if we gave a payment 
guarantee to the Soviets, there was no reason why others wouldn’t ask for it too, increasing our 
risk of losing control over our foreign currency reserves. What should be clear here is that a 
guarantee by the National Bank concerns not only the country’s foreign currency but also its local 
money supply which means the bank can be exposed to dual threats. In other words, if a local 
borrower defaults on its loan, the National Bank will have to pay for the loan in its place. 
Moreover the bank will be expected to convert money into foreign currency and send it abroad. 
For this reason we objected to any guarantee being handed out by the Ethiopian National Bank. 


The Soviets definitely acted in ways not expected from a friendly nation. But there is a larger 
issue here that the people of Ethiopia must be aware of regarding foreign relations and survival. 
All white or yellow people who approach us as friends intend to protect, strengthen and advance 
their own national interests. The whites especially have a different view of friendship from what 
we Ethiopians understand and believe in. They look at things from the perspective of what serves 
and harms them. They don’t care about a country that neither benefits nor hurts them. When 
they say globalization is good, they look at it from the angle of answering the question, “How can 
we exploit other countries’ resources, bring their governments under our control and defend 
ourselves from any harm they might inflict on us?” They don’t mean let’s help each other because 
humans are created in the same image and their destinies are intertwined. In their opinion 
anything that has no benefit shouldn’t exist. They believe in the survival of the fittest according 
to Darwin’s Theory of Evolution. It’s the responsibility of each creature to guard itself from 
destruction. Even microscopic organisms are continuously devising ways to ensure their survival. 
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For example, the resurgence of malaria is caused by the adaptation of the mosquitoes that spread 
the disease to the poison sprayed to kill them. And if a human being isn’t clever enough, his 
survival won’t be guaranteed. Unless he wants to deceive himself, it’s foolish to think another 
earthly or divine force will come to his aid. Only he can ensure his survival. To give up hope and 
wish for a comfortable life in Heaven is not only a failure to uphold the responsibility that one 
was assigned to him by nature but it’s also a clear case of naiveté. Whether we like it or not, this 
world is a stage for a showdown between those playing the roles of predator and prey. If a human 
being lowers himself below microscopic creatures and gives up on life, it can’t be seen as anything 
different from denouncing the most important creation of God. Therefore my people who find 
yourselves looking down your graves dug out by the conspiracy of man and nature, you should 
band together to solve your problems without wasting any more time. 


We’ve said every country is chasing after its benefits. This applies to all countries whether 
socialist or capitalist. | think seven years ago a few Ethiopians from the Washington area asked 
to speak to the newly appointed American Ambassador to Ethiopia and met with him before he 
left for Addis Ababa. They told him about several things including how Ethiopia was in danger of 
disintegration because of the divide and rule policy of the Woyanes. He listened to them 
attentively and responded, “There is one thing you have missed. I’m an American Ambassador 
and not the watchdog for Ethiopia. It’s the citizens’ obligation to take care of their country. My 
job in Ethiopia will be to protect American interests and prevent any harm from coming its way.” 
Our people were astonished. The truth is bitter and unpleasant to swallow. As stated several 
times, Ethiopia’s problems can only be solved by its own children. 


When the Soviets knew Ethiopia was facing a challenge it couldn’t overcome on its own, they 
pulled out their National Bank guarantee demand and laid it on Prime Minister Fisseha’s table 
and asked us to choose between providing the guarantee or getting pummeled by the rebels. No 
effort on our part would make them change their minds. It was decided to meet their demand 
since the other choice meant certain defeat at the hands of the separatists. From that point on 
the National Bank gave guarantees for purchases of spare parts and other items from the Soviet 
Union. | signed a number of guarantees. Every time | signed one, | denounced the Soviets in my 
heart. And to show my disappointment indirectly, | gave instructions so that the gifts of alcoholic 
drinks they gave away to officials on holidays wouldn’t be brought to my office. 


Another thing that used to annoy me was the lack of any mechanism to verify if the prices they 
quoted were appropriate. A belief in God might have prevented them from providing inflated 
prices but they had no religion. And we had no choice but to pay them the amount they quoted. 


When we were insistent on the modification of some clauses related to payment terms, they 
urged us to sign the documents quickly without wasting time claiming they had _ inside 
information that we were being asked to sign the agreements for the sake of formality with no 
expectation we would pay back the loans. They managed to convince some of the concerned 
Ministries that was indeed the case. The Ministry of Defense and the Ministry of Mining and 
Energy were especially in need of the Soviets’ loans and bought this unverified inside information 
the Soviet officials presented. But the National Bank’s view was that the loans would have to be 
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paid one way or another once agreements were signed. It was therefore important to make sure 
the payment terms were not tilted against us. The two Ministries mostly sided with the Soviets 
when we raised questions about payment conditions as if we had a hidden agenda outside 
protecting Ethiopia’s interests; they said we Bank people were causing trouble, just like the 
Soviets were telling us. 


Many officials in the Ministry of Defense didn’t understand that the enemy could easily defeat 
us without so much as firing a single bullet once the people lost confidence in the government as 
a result of its failure to translate the Revolution’s promises into practice due to the weak 
economy caused by the government’s poor management of the country’s foreign currency. They 
thought the enemy attacked using military weapons only. They didn’t realize the main war was 
waged in the economic arena. At one point the passion for the slogan, “Everything to the war 
front!” had gone so out of control that it seemed every government official’s main responsibility 
was to fight and make others fight. 


An economically weak country can’t defend itself from an enemy. A fragile economy gets crushed 
by enormous military expenses. A country under extreme military pressure becomes “top heavy” 
in the words of Ato Assefa Yirgu. The same way the bottom breaks down under the weight of a 
heavy top, the mission to send everything to the war front slims down the economy and social 
services. And that’s what happened in Ethiopia. The people in the Ministry of Defense 
continuously expanded the list of their purchase requests, decimating the economy and creating 
an additional factor that enabled the separatists to walk in without facing meaningful resistance. 
When the military suffered setbacks in battles, they sometimes blamed the civilians in the 
government for not providing the necessary support. But the real fact is that without the effort 
of civilian technocrats to hold up the economy and ensure military supplies were not interrupted, 
Derg’s rule would have been shortlived. 


When | visited our former Ambassador to the UN, Berhanu Dinka, at his house to congratulate 
him on his release from prison, he asked me if | knew both our names were on EPRP’s hit list. | 
told him | didn’t and joked about his using Derg’s prison as a rent-free bunker. | then asked him 
why we were targeted for assassination by the EPRP. He said, “Our sin is basically executing our 
jobs properly. If technocrats like you and | didn’t do a good job in our fields, Derg’s life would be 
cut short allowing EPRP to take power. EPRP has figured out the solution to this is to terminate 
the lives of the technocrats in order to end Derg’s rule quickly so you’d better do something and 
go somewhere.” 


When we asked, “Can a conventional army defeat guerrilla fighters? Can’t we train guerrilla 
fighters of our own instead of building an army of three or four hundred thousand troops?” we 
were told, “You civilians, you don’t know anything about military science. Stay within your fields.” 
At the beginning of the Ethiopian Revolution, uprisings had sprung up throughout the country. A 
group of special forces troops from Shashemene (town in southern Ethiopia) had undertaken a 
very effective operation to clear out the rebels from the southern region of Sidamo. When it was 
suggested to set up a similar force and send it to the northern front, it is said Mengistu replied, 
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“\’m not a fool. Don’t you realize this type of unbeatable force will turn on us after completing its 
mission?” 


When Berhanu Dinka told me “you’d better do something and go somehwere” as | described 
above, I’m not sure if he was suggesting that | leave the country as my brave friend Colonel 
Mulugeta Mammo used to advise me. Every time we met, Mulugeta used to say, “Someone like 
you doesn’t belong here. | see you taking trips abroad frequently. Why don’t you use one of those 
opportunities to leave permanently? We know the soldiers in charge of the country who are 
conducting the war very well. They are all useless. Many of them are fighting for their own 
personal benefits not for the country’s or the people’s. One reason for the failure of the war 
effort is the embezzlement of the war budget by the top military leaders. Most of them don’t 
even have the skills and abilities that can win them their troops’ confidence. | know it will all 
come to nothing despite some of us putting it all out there.” 


Nonetheless | only deceived myself thinking things would somehow get better but never seriously 
thought about leaving or saving myself. As Mulugeta wished for me, I’ve now left my country 
although through unforeseen circumstances. Mulugeta died a heroic death fighting to defend his 
beloved country’s unity. | hope his dear wife Gebyanesh and his son Binyam and the rest of his 
children take solace in his honorable death. 


What surprises me is that | was marked for death for doing my job not only by the Derg and EPRP 
but also by the Minister of the Interior and a group calling itself Young Officers composed of 
military members who supported the separatists. Even Mengistu at one point had officially 
vowed to have me tried in the name of the Revolution. I’ll present the details of that later. 


I’ve read that Mengistu has said a strategic mistake was made by rushing to the economic 
campaign before concluding the war effort successfully. After the Somali army was pushed out 
of our land, | remember holding a discussion with Chairman Mengistu at his office in which | 
suggested, “What we need now is an economic campaign that will be as successful as our military 
undertaking. We need to strengthen our currently frail economy so as to improve the living 
standards of our people and also build a formidable defense force.” I’m not sure whether he had 
thought about it himself earlier or if he was motivated by my suggestion alone but less than two 
weeks after my discussion with him, it was announced an economic campaign was to take place 
that would be managed by a new department at the highest level of government. Most of us 
were very happy to hear that. 


| think when Mengistu said it would have been better to delay the economic campaign, he may 
have felt that Tadesse and his colleagues had misled him. But at the time everyone had agreed 
the steps taken were correct. The war effort could be sustained not just because the Soviets 
provided weapons but also because the troops could be supplied with food and other necessities 
as a result of the rehabilitated economy. | don’t understand why Mengistu made such a 
statement while the fact is very clear on this issue. 
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Getting back to Mengistu’s trip to socialist countries, among the countries we visited, we were 
most impressed by Yugoslavia’s advanced economy and the high living standards of its 
population. We found Belgrade very attractive; it had several modern buildings and the roads 
were filled with cars. 


Yugoslavia was a country not aligned with any of the two superpowers, the US or the Soviet 
Union. Both superpowers treated Yugoslavia with special care as a result of that. There is no 
doubt Tito and his associates profited tremendously through this stance. They challenged the 
Soviets within limits which earned them support from the Americans. This led to their being 
allowed to join the IMF unlike other socialist countries, letting them build good relations with the 
West. But everyone should note what happened to Yugoslavia after the fall of the Soviet Union. 
It was no longer needed because the cold war had ended and it was left alone when it became 
engulfed by a fierce civil war which caused its total disintegration. 


| had a special role in the trade agreement that was signed in Belgrade. Our negotiating team 
which included me presented to higher officials the version it believed was in line with our 
country’s interests. The Yugoslavs said they wouldn’t sign unless some clauses were modified. It 
was decided for the matter to be resolved by higher officials and the case was forwarded to them. 
Later we were told the negotiations had been concluded successfully. Documents were prepared 
to be signed the next morning by Mengistu and Tito. But when | read the final version, | found 
out it was unfavorable to Ethiopia because it required us to sell our products through Yugoslavia. 
| made a serious complaint saying, “The agreement is an absolute mistake because it prevents us 
from selling our products in the free market at better prices to earn higher amounts of foreign 
currency.” It had similarities with the Wuchale Wul. Just like the Italians had said, “You have 
agreed for us to represent you in all your foreign relations with the rest of the world,” the 
agreement with Yugoslavia basically stated, “Ethiopia will sell its products to the rest of the world 
through Yugoslavia.” 


| told one of the higher-up officials for the economic sector, Gessesse Woldekidan, about my 
reservation. When he said nothing could be done because the process had been completed, | 
told him | wouldn’t stop trying to get the agreement modified anyway. It was near midnight but 
because | insisted on the matter, he gathered the concerned ministers. They asked me to explain 
the situation. From what | remember some of the ministers present were: the Trade Minister and 
recipient of the agreement Ashagrie Yigletu who was educated in Yugoslavia, the Finance 
Minister Tefera Weldesemaet and the Industry Minister Tesfaye Dinka. Ashagrie made it clear 
that he was annoyed at me saying, “Who are you to criticize and object to an agreement I’ve 
reviewed as the Trade Minister by labeling it as wrong and inappropriate?” He described me to 
the others in the meeting as an unknown personality somehow dragged into my position in the 
name of the Revolution. Only my work and life history can show who | am not what the doctor 
said so | hope revealing his insults here won’t make me an example of the saying, “Insult a rude 
person once and he'll insult himself for the rest of his life (local saying indicating a person can 
keep insulting himself indefinitely by refusing to stop talking about the incident in which he was 
scolded by someone).” 
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Once Ashagrie’s condemnation session was over, we deliberated on the need to modify the 
agreement. We decided to call the main negotiator on the Yugoslavs’ side and explain the issue 
to him. When we talked to him on the phone he responded, “Are you joking? It’s past midnight 
and I’m already in bed in my pajamas. Haven’t we concluded our negotiations already?” We told 
him, “We have come across an urgent matter that requires a revision. It’s better if you join us to 
make the necessary adjustments.” The man arrived wearing his pajamas underneath 
accompanied by his colleagues. We told him about our misgivings regarding the agreement and 
made it clear to him we wouldn’t sign without the required modifications. He agreed to the 
changes that | recommended because he couldn’t find any other option. | felt fulfilled to see the 
agreement corrected. It soothed my feelings that were hurt by Ashagrie’s offensive language. 


Another thing | remember about our Yugoslavia trip is that sales of items on credit were a 
common practice at consumer shops. In our country credit was rarely available for consumers as 
they were mainly reserved for manufacturers and service providers. Our rational for this was that 
not only did consumer credits have a high risk of default but they also caused inflation and foreign 
currency depletion. 


Capitalist countries believe the economy can’t grow without consumer credits. An investor needs 
to have confidence in consumer demand to start a new business or expand his existing operations 
which makes the encouragement of consumer spending very important. In North America, the 
share of a family’s debt is basically the same as their net worth. In other words, everything the 
family members own was purchased on credit. The family will need to work day and night to pay 
back their debt. If someone loses his job and defaults on his loans, his property will be 
repossessed and sold to recover what he owes. 


It appeared Yugoslavia was trying to implement this type of economy more or less. My question 
at the time was, “Wouldn’t it eventually lead to problems when the economy is stretched to the 
limit during a time of scarce investment capital by encouraging consumption of imported goods 
through easy credit?” Within a few years | saw the Yugoslav officials making frequent visits to the 
IMF asking for financial assistance after their economy tanked as a result of inflationary 
pressures. 


After Tito’s death the economy collapsed and the officials began blaming each other for the 
fiasco. The regions that were formed along ethnic lines started pointing fingers at each other and 
focused on the pursuit of their own interests. Later when many of them saw the central 
government was weakened, they demanded to form their own independent states. The foreign 
forces who wanted Yugoslavia to fall apart provided the final impetus towards disintegration by 
supplying weapons to the regions. The name Yugoslavia has now been erased from official 
registers and only exists in the memory of its nostalgic admirers. Tito is very lucky because he 
died before all this. If anyone had predicted this scenario for Yugoslavia twenty-five years ago, 
he would have been labeled as an escapee from Amanuel Hospital (a mental hospital in Addis 
Ababa). 
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My people, the story of Yugoslavia isn’t ancient history. It’s something that happened yesterday. 
Ethiopians, the forces that want to dissolve our nation are many. We should work together to 
safeguard our country. Let’s not get distracted by anything. 


The socialist country that had the closest relationship with us after the Soviet Union was East 
Germany whose citizens were highly productive people who worked twenty-four hours for their 
nation. They tried to lend a hand for every problem. But they told us they faced a constant 
challenge from Western anti-socialist propaganda especially the one coming from TV channels in 
West Germany that displayed luxurious life which was tempting their citizens. They brought up 
this point when we appeared difficult to them during negotiations or insisted on a favor from 
them or refused to sell them commodities like coffee unless they paid us in foreign currency 
instead of using a barter system. In any case we all appreciated their alertness, diligence and love 
of country. We used to say if the Soviets were like them, the concept of socialism would have 
been fully realized by then. 


The relationship between the East Germans and the Ethiopian National Bank isn’t one that can 
easily be forgotten. When we asked them to share their knowledge of socialist banking with us, 
they sent us Dr. Joswig. During our China visit in 1975 with Dr. Ashagrie and others, | had gone to 
the Chinese central bank to ask if they could help us with the organizational set up and workflow 
of a socialist bank. But they gave me an honest answer saying, “There is probably a lot we can 
learn about that from you let alone teach you anything on it. Our system is much less developed 
than you think.” In addition to bank professionals, Dr. Joswig shared his expertise with the staff 
of various organizations as well as teachers at the Addis Ababa University. When | analyzed the 
man’s teachings closely though, | felt they were based more on subjective belief than scientific 
facts. For this reason we chose not to extend his work contract and he returned to his country. 


| became more acquainted with the East Germans because of coffee. During the Somali invasion, 
the Trade Minister Ashagrie and the Derg’s Head of Economic Affairs Gessesse Woldekidan were 
sent to East Germany to purchase transport trucks. They returned after signing an agreement 
stipulating that Ethiopia supply ten thousand tons of coffee in exchange for East German troop 
transport trucks called IFA and other military items. 


Because the agreement put Ethiopia at a disadvantage by allowing the Germans to have full 
control over the money management and accounting associated with the transaction, the 
National Bank notified the government about the need to change the agreement to correct this 
mistake. If Gessesse and his colleagues had taken someone from the National Bank as they always 
did in the past, the error wouldn’t have occurred. The problem was basically this. After Ethiopia 
delivered coffee to East Germany and they sent their trucks and other items to us, we asked them 
to do the accounting and they told us the remaining amount in our balance. But we were 
suspicious of the accounting they did and the correctness of our balance. The bank had the 
following views on this matter. First we must be the ones who should receive the money and do 
the accounting for it because the proceeds of the coffee sale belonged to Ethiopia. Second the 
Germans must get permission before taking money from our balance to make sure a charge 
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wasn’t made for undelivered items. Third we needed confirmation for landing of the shipment 
from the Customs Authority and the organization that received the shipment. 


| raised our concern regarding this issue of accounting and money handling at the meeting of the 
Council of Ministers. | think in August or September 1977, | went to brief the Council on the state 
of our banks and our foreign currency reserves because the bank’s Governor Ato Legesse Tiqeher 
was away in Washington for a meeting. The Council’s meeting was held in the compound of the 
Great Palace (also known as Menelik’s Palace). The ministers were already in the meeting hall 
waiting for Chairman Mengistu’s arrival and | was sitting in the waiting room with another person 
from a different organization who was there to give a presentation. When Mengistu entered we 
stood up. | expected him to greet us by shaking our hands as he always did but this time he simply 
walked past us as if we didn’t even exist. The person | saw wasn’t the polite, respectful and self- 
effacing Mengistu but the arrogant and self-aggrandizing type who seemed to be floating in the 
air. | thought, “What could be the reason?” and | quickly realized I’m a friend of the deceased 
Alemayehu. “Aha, something must be awaiting me,” | thought. | think that was my first face to 
face encounter with Mengistu after the killing of Alemayehu and his colleagues. 


Alemyehu had a relationship with several academics. He liked to ask, “What should be done to 
orient the Revolution in the right direction?” He gathered many academics in various fields to do 
studies on different topics. Especially during the early years of the Revolution, Alemayehu’s effort 
was an important factor for the strengthening of the Derg’s links with academicians and theorists. 
After the establishment of the People’s Organization Bureau however, the participation of 
academics to contribute to the Revolution gradually decreased because things began to be 
viewed from political angles. After the killing of Alemayehu and his colleagues, the Derg’s 
connection with academicians was severed and a big rift occurred between them. It seemed the 
Derg felt secure in its position, requiring nobody else’s help. The use of force to subdue any 
dissent became common. Meanwhile the person who just walked past me by pretending | wasn’t 
even there was someone whom | was touched to see wearing a torn undershirt on our first 
meeting. He might have felt like a lion because Janhoy’s pet lion named Mekuria was kept nearby 
and he probably had walked past it on the way to the meeting. And as he strode in front of us, 
he might have been saying in his head to those of us in the waiting area, “Were your friends eaten 
by hyenas?” 


When it was my turn | went in and gave my presentation on the status of the country’s foreign 
currency reserves. After stating we were facing a dearth of foreign currency, | suggested we ask 
the East Germans to convert into foreign currency our leftover balance from the ten-thousand- 
ton coffee we sent them and transfer the money to us. As soon as | finished talking, five or six 
hands went up. They all said basically the same thing along the lines, “East Germany was one of 
the first countries who came to help us during the Somali invasion. They did this and that and so 
much. Their role was huge in our army’s battle victories. To turn around now and demand they 
send us foreign currency is simply inappropriate.” | responded, “Problems are relative. Ours is 
much worse than theirs. If our foreign currency shortage isn’t alleviated, we will lose everything. 
It’s better to ask our friends to take some loss now for our sake.” The German supporters went 
on another round of criticism against my proposal. | don’t remember if anyone agreed with me 
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explicitly. The mood of the meeting was in fact the sort that would have me labeled as anti- 
revolutionary or anti-defense-force and get me demoted at the very least. As far as | was 
concerned, | was only disappointed at the ministers. | wasn’t perturbed thinking | was in trouble 
because | knew very well that the East Germans wouldn’t refrain to take advantage of our 
vulnerabilities even though they did good things for us too. In any case | couldn’t wait to hear 
Mengistu’s reaction. He closed the discussion by saying, “I’ve heard what Tadesse and the rest of 
you said. Tadesse can return to his work now.” He didn’t express his preference or dislike for 
anybody’s views. And | didn’t hear about what happened after | left. 


In my opinion Mengistu had at least two personalities that he exhibited as needed. He came off 
as caring and sympathetic towards a mistreated and exploited individual. But if he felt he had 
been disrespected in any way, he held a grudge and didn’t hesitate to unleash his revenge on 
anyone. He watched closely those who questioned his authority or criticized his leadership and 
didn’t hold back from eliminating them when he deemed it necessary. He had a huge appetite 
for cruelty. Someone who watched Mengistu speaking at a large gathering after meeting him in 
private might have wondered if he was looking at the same person he talked to earlier. During 
one-on-one meetings, he was a polite and easy-going person who was willing to learn what he 
didn’t know and was careful not to make decisions without proper deliberation. But in front of a 
crowd or in a large meeting, although he was a good listener, he nevertheless claimed to know 
everything and acted in a very dictatorial style. In short Mengistu was molded out by combining 
two people with contradictory characters. 


People’s opinions on Mengistu might vary greatly but | think most will agree on one thing. He 
loved his country and didn’t want to endanger its interests unnecessarily. In his relationship with 
socialist countries, one cannot say he was exposing his country to their abuse because he was 
actually left at their mercy after aligning himself with their ideology. This doesn’t mean he was 
ready to abandon socialism completely and join the capitalist camp even if circumstances allowed 
him. | don’t think he was in favor of a drastic change because he feared he would lose his power 
and be held accountable for the bloodletting during the Revolution. When Mengistu called 
Gorbachev a revisionist for telling him to implement reforms, he probably also wanted to say, 
“Go find another fool who will surrender so easily.” One evidence for his contradictory behavior 
is his refusal to introduce the necessary changes when the country needed them, putting himself 
ahead of his nation. There is a parallel between Mengistu’s relationship with Ethiopia and that of 
Peter with Jesus. Peter has been forgiven by Jesus’ disciples and Christians at large. | hope to hear 
how history judges Mengistu, not from the Woyanes or the supporters of feudalism but from 
honest historians. 


Around the time the Council of Ministers meeting was held which | described earlier, | was 
included in a high level delegation that visited East Germany. | was told one of the points to be 
raised was the coffee money. | was assigned to the Trade Committee led by Ashagrie. The 
meeting was opened with speeches by the group leaders from both sides and negotiations 
started after we broke up into committees. The subcommittee responsible for the coffee case 
was supposed to be led by Ashagrie but instead he passed his responsibility to me by telling the 
Germans, “This is Tadesse, the bank’s Vice Governor, who wants to discuss the coffee issue with 
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you. Go ahead and talk to him.” | felt as if Ashagrie and the others betrayed me after bringing me 
to a foreign land. 


In the subcommittee meeting hall, at least seven or eight Germans were sitting and waiting for 
their leader Brukner. As the lonely Tadesse took out his documents from his bag and began 
looking over them casually, Brukner rushed in and placed his bag on the table. He asked while 
taking out documents from his bag without sitting, “Listen, do you know what will happen to you 
if our Party found out about your views regarding the coffee money and complained about it to 
your high-ranking officials?” 


A sizable book can be written on Brukner’s relationship with Ethiopian officials. To describe him 
briefly, he was someone who worked for his country twenty-four hours, didn’t hesitate from 
doing anything to protect his nation’s benefits and had no filters when he spoke. Once he was 
asked why the Germans always wanted to exchange our coffee for products instead of paying for 
them using foreign currency and he answered, “Are you joking? If we have to pay in foreign 
currency then we would rather buy from countries like Colombia, not you.” On another occasion 
the topic of Iraq was raised and we told him we hated them very much because they supported 
the separatist rebels. But he told us about their true feelings for Iraq saying, “We have a different 
opinion about them. We actually love them because they buy plenty of goods from us.” Some 
other time we asked him if he traveled a lot and he said, “No doubt about that. In fact | travel so 
much that my children might end up thinking | am their uncle instead of their father.” After we 
got to know him better, we used to say, “We should be dedicated to our country just like 
Brukner.” When the IFA trucks turned out to be prone to accidents that caused them to overturn 
on their backs, Abeshas nicknamed the trucks IFA lagere lidefa (IFA willing to fall dead for 
country). Brukner too was someone who would fall dead for his country. 


Brukner’s intention was to scare me into complying with their demand. But | simply collected the 
papers | had placed on the table, put them back in my bag, got up and started walking towards 
the door after telling them, “| don’t want to talk with you because you’re only here to make 
threats, not negotiate. | will immediately tell our leader about this disrespectful behavior you just 
displayed.” They were perturbed by my reaction. They apparently didn’t expect anything like that 
would happen. Three or four of them got out of their seats and held me back grabbing my bag 
and my waist. They said, “You don’t know Brukner; he likes to joke. Please come back to your 
seat.” | resisted a bit but then | thought, “I’ve already shown all these white men that I’m a proud 
and brave Abesha,” and returned to my chair. And we began negotiating. 


The coffee issue remained contentious for a long time. As | remember, we had them refund us 
six million dollars they took out from our balance against the rules. We placed the money under 
our control and prevented them from withdrawing from our balance without authorization. Later 
the money management matter was transferred to their banks and we started communicating 
with the Head of their banks, Dr. Kaminski, and the President of their Export Bank, Dr. Polze. We 
had a very close relationship with the two officials. Our discussions and negotiations with them 
were transparent and in accordance with the norms of bank operations. They might have heard 
about my confrontation with Brukner because they never tried to present me with anything that 
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wasn’t based on evidence or logic or attempted to sway me by confusing matters. Because they 
were outstanding bank professionals, | have the feeling that they must have appreciated my 
efforts to set things right, leading to our amiable relationship. 


After leaving the National Bank and joining the Ministry of Foreign Trade, Dr. Kaminski came to 
visit me in the city of Leipzig from Berlin when | was there on business. Both men had great 
personalities and were highly respected professionals. | always wonder what happened to them 
when Germany was united and the East German officials were pushed out. They too must have 
been worried about me after the fall of the Derg, suspecting | was thrown out abruptly. 


Talking about throwing someone out, | am reminded of Fikreyesus Gebrekrstos who used to be 
the Head of the National Bank branch in Asmara. Among the high performing employees that | 
identified in my examination of workers’ files after | joined the National Bank was Fikreyesus who 
at the time was working in the Foreign Currency Control Bureau in Asmara. | wanted to bring him 
to Addis Ababa to make him a department head after having him complete some on-the-job 
training. But when | asked him if he was interested in a transfer he responded, “It’s better if you 
leave me here. I’m taking care of my parents and | have a large family to support. | prefer staying 
in Asmara. Besides | hear it’s difficult to find a place to rent in Addis Ababa. We have our own 
house here.” | reluctantly accepted his wish. Years later we converted the Asmara Foreign 
Currency Control Bureau into a National Bank Branch and we made Fikreyesus the Head of the 
branch. We were proud of his work. When Eritrea fell to separatists, since they would eventually 
set up their own central bank | thought, “We trained Fikreyesus very well for them. They'll make 
him their bank Governor.” After several years of not knowing what happened to him, | met a 
former employee of the National Bank here in Ottawa and asked him if he had heard anything 
about Fikreyesus. | felt sad when he told me Fikreyesus was convicted by the Isaias 
Administration and served three years in a labor camp for collaborating with the Ethiopian 
government. He was then assigned to work as an ordinary clerk at their bank. | thought, “Africa, 
when are you going to stop being a suffering chamber for people?” Our socialist ideologues used 
to call the US a man-devouring nation. But honestly speaking man-devouring countries are found 
in Africa. Unless we admit this and take corrective steps, Africa will not produce a new viable 
generation. 


Getting back to our story on East Germany, we later heard that they sold our coffee in foreign 
currency without even bringing it to their country. We also heard the militia uniforms supplied 
to us as part of the coffee barter deal were bought from South Korea at cheap prices thereby 
earning them large profits at our expense. 


When Somalia invaded Ethiopia, the East Germans saw an opportunity they could use to their 
advantage and benefited from it. This is not to downplay their role in the major war effort that 
pushed back the enemy. The main point is that bending to their every demand just because they 
helped us in our time of need was not only naive but it might also have made them lose any 
respect for us. 
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Even after | moved to the Ministry of Foreign Trade, my work relationship with East German 
officials continued because one of my responsibilities was to coordinate and follow up on the 
trade between the two countries. As | learned from my experience with them while | was at the 
bank, the East Germans’ main aim was to take products and commodities they valued from us 
and, in exchange, urge us to accept items they couldn’t sell in foreign currency. We made every 
effort to prevent products we could easily sell in foreign currency from becoming part of the 
barter list in our trade with them. 


In the same month of March 1987 that | was transferred to the Ministry of Foreign Trade, my 
Peugeot-1 car was hit by another car, leaving me for weeks without a personal transport option 
outside office hours. Then | used a borrowed car for some months. The good thing was the driver 
that crashed into my car paid for the repairs because he had insurance coverage. But we found 
it very difficult to drive a car that reminded us of a harrowing accident that jeopardized the lives 
of two couples with eight young children between them, especially bringing my wife’s dear sister 
Asamerech to the brink of death. My wife and | therefore sold the car, deciding it was better to 
replace it. Someone at the Ministry who had heard | was looking to buy a car told me the East 
Germans had a car they wanted to sell but government rules allowed them to sell it only to a 
government organization. He said | could buy the car from that organization after they made the 
sale. He also went to the Germans and told them | was interested in purchasing a car. | think they 
must have heard already that my car was badly damaged in an accident. Intending to benefit 
themselves by doing me a favor, they quickly completed all the required paperwork and sold the 
car to the government. And | applied to buy that car from the government stating that | didn’t 
have a car. | was given authorization shortly and bought the car. When the Woyanes grabbed 
power and began looking for anything that could qualify as a crime to indict former officials, | 
was charged with purchasing a car from a governmental organization. 


No more than two weeks after | purchased the car, the person who gave me the tip on its 
availability came and told me that the East Germans wanted to do a barter exchange for our 
pepper juice and he asked what | thought of cooperating with them on this trade. My 
understanding was that the file for this particular trade request was already closed after we 
refused to sell that commodity without payment in foreign currency. Their thinking was that | 
would allow a barter exchange because | owed them a favor after they helped me with the car. 
And the low-level employee was apparently approaching me on their behalf. They made several 
attempts to make me change my mind but | told them my decision was final. | was particularly 
unwavering on this matter because they tried to bring in a quid-pro-quo aspect into it. | figured 
they probably used this approach in every office they happened to visit in official capacity. 


There was agreement for annual meetings between the Trade Ministers of East Germany and 
Ethiopia to discuss and negotiate on trade issues. The meetings were held in Addis Ababa or 
Berlin on alternating basis. On the second year of my move to the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the 
meeting was planned to take place in Berlin but as the preparations were gearing up on both 
sides, we were told the meeting whose date was already fixed by both sides’ agreement was 
cancelled. 
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According to the protocol that existed at the time, several steps were completed in the months 
leading up to the ministers’ meeting. The process began with meetings between the concerned 
government enterprises from both countries and a delegation from the East German Trade 
Affairs Bureau in Addis Ababa. The Bureau established a communications channel with the 
enterprises in East Germany to inform them about the conditions and requirements set by local 
companies and relayed back their responses to local enterprises and vice versa. We also used 
information from our Foreign Trade Bureau in Berlin to prepare for the ministerial level meeting. 
This way many of the issues were taken care of before the ministers met, allowing that event to 
serve more as a relationship building opportunity than anything else. Items that couldn’t be 
resolved by the enterprises were discussed by the ministers and settled during that meeting. 
Matters that required deliberations by high-ranking officials above the ministerial level were 
passed on to the relevant authorities who provided the appropriate solutions. 


During the year the meeting was cancelled, the East Germans had asked some concessions from 
our side which we had refused. They cancelled the meeting without consulting us for that reason. 
The Minister expected us to beg them saying, “What did we do wrong? What can we do for you 
so you'll confirm a new meeting date for us?” As | mentioned above, the meeting date which was 
agreed upon by both sides couldn’t be dropped unilaterally. | submitted an objection stating that 
our agreement was breached. When they faced a formal complaint instead of pleading words 
from us, they told us they would notify us after selecting another date. But we responded, “That 
is not enough. We cannot discuss any alternate date unless you admit and apologize for your 
wrongdoing in cancelling the agreed upon meeting date unilaterally. Also you don’t have the right 
to determine a new date by yourself.” They apologized to us verbally but we told them we needed 
a written apology because our complaint was submitted in writing. They found themselves tied 
up in a problem they couldn’t undo as a result of approaching us as their inferiors. The case 
eventually became a political agenda that involved the Foreign Ministers of both countries. 
Mengistu might have heard about it too. After | explained our views on the matter to our Foreign 
Minister at the time, Berhanu Bayeh, he said it was better to be lenient on them because they 
were our allies. | told him | wouldn’t restart negotiations with them unless they apologized in 
writing. In the end they ran out of options and wrote the apology letter we requested and we 
agreed on a new date for the meeting. 


| didn’t want to take their action lightly because the Minister had said the meeting could take 
place only if we agreed to satisfy their demands which was not only against the agreement the 
two countries signed but it was also out of line given that one of the aims of the meeting was to 
resolve issues the enterprises couldn’t settle on their own. Requiring that agreements be reached 
on such matters in advance nullified the main role of the meeting. In addition | felt their attempt 
to apply pressure on us in that manner was simply disrespectful to us. It was my belief we needed 
to make them understand that even though our country is underdeveloped, the negotiations 
were being held between two sovereign nations and not between countries that were in a 
master-servant relationship. 


| had learned from my colleagues at the Ministry of Foreign Trade that the East German Trade 
Minister always skipped the ministerial level meeting saying he was busy and the delegation led 
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by our Minister was met by a group that was headed by his Deputy. But | let the East Germans 
know in advance | wanted to meet only with my direct counterpart when we arrived there so | 
was received by the Trade Minister himself in Berlin. All the negotiations and signing of 
agreements that needed to be done at my level were also executed between me and the Trade 
Minister. 


The Ethiopian Insurance Company 


| was assigned to the National Bank as Vice Governor in the wake of the nationalization of 
financial firms including the thirteen insurance companies. A five-member provisional board was 
set up by the Derg to administer, monitor and organize these insurance companies. The members 
were: Tilahun Haile Selassie from the Ministry of Trade and Industry who served as Chairman, 
Mersie Ejigu from the Plan Commission, Shiferaw Bekele and Mulugeta Fulas from the insurance 
industry and Tadesse Gebre-Kidan from the National Bank. The secretary of the committee was 
Eyobed Tibebu. Honestly speaking | found my responsibilities in the insurance sector requiring as 
much effort and persistence as my regular workload. Because most of us members of the 
committee had limited knowledge about the insurance business, we took decisions by listening 
to and learning from the professionals in the field within the committee and the experts we 
invited for consultations. Yet | don’t think we made many mistakes in our decision making. 


A lot of work was needed to merge the thirteen insurance companies into a single entity. For 
instance, it was necessary to establish a uniform set of policies and methodologies across the 
board in terms of employee administration, underwriting and claims handling, and system of 
accounting. As the assimilation work was being carried out by the various committees set up by 
the provisional board, our main concern was figuring out who should lead the new company 
being formed. 


When we investigated who the professionals were in the sector, we realized there was a serious 
shortage of trained workforce in the field. The foreigners who filled the majority of the leadership 
and management positions in insurance firms had all left after the Revolution when the 
companies were nationalized. Many of the Ethiopian insurance professionals were dismissed 
from their jobs, supposedly to prevent them from disrupting the companies’ operations as 
former owners. Some of these people had already left the country. 


To find a general manager for the new company, we decided to ask for the recommendations of 
the acting general managers and the employee representatives of the current companies. Eighty 
percent of them recommended Eyesuswork Zafu as someone who could lead the new company 
effectively and reliably. 


We explained this to Alemayehu, the Derg’s Head of Administration Affairs, and asked him to 


appoint Eyesuswork Zafu to the position. He said, “No problem if he has everyone’s backing. He 
can take that position. A list of new appointees will be released soon and his name will be on it. 
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In the meantime, assign him the position in an acting capacity and let him start working.” We 
introduced Eyesuswork to all the employees of the insurance companies after gathering them at 
Ras Mekonnen Hall inside the Sidist Kilo campus of the university. We urged them to work 
together harmoniously so as not to let us down. 


The formation of the Insurance Company went into full swing under Eyesuswork’s leadership 
with the active involvement of all the managers and employees. The morale and motivation of 
the employees was very high. There were several employees and managers who regularly worked 
in their offices until very late at night. 


But unfortunately the appointment letter that was supposed to come within a few days never 
arrived. | kept reminding Alemayehu about it by going to his office. | told him a General Manager 
who was there in acting capacity didn’t get much attention from international insurance firms 
when dealing with reinsurance for example. He always sent me away promising the appointment 
would be official in a few days. 


One Saturday evening | was having beer with my brother Dr. Brhane and his friends at the Ras 
Hotel. When it was time for the English soccer program, | suggested we move to a location that 
had a TV set and we went upstairs. We decided to stay where we were after the soccer program 
ended to watch the 8 pm newscast that was coming up. The news anchor began by announcing 
that the Derg had released a list of new government appointments. We all listened attentively 
while all the names and their positions were read out and the thirteenth and last appointment 
was made public as, “Brhane Gebray, General Manager of the Ethiopian Insurance Company.” | 
was left stunned as if hit by a lightning. 


| said to Alemayehu with great disappointment, “What is it you’re doing? How could you break 
your promise? Is that appropriate?” He said, “You know, | was left with no other choice. Fisseha 
Desta complained, ‘You guys always appoint your friends and ignore me completely,’ and was 
adamant about assigning Brhane to the Insurance Company. He really made a scene about it so 
we couldn’t confirm Eyesuswork for the position.” 


The day Eyesuswork was fired and replaced with Brhane, | said this whole Revolution business 
was simply a mechanism for deception. | can say the great challenge ahead of me was revealed 
to me on that day. On one hand | said, “Why am | wasting my time with these people? | wish | 
had left for the World Bank job.” On the other, | took what happened as a good warning to 
prepare myself to face up to those benefiting personally from the Revolution. 


National Insurance, which used to be owned by Haregot Abay and his associates, had caused a 
major headache for us members of the provisional board because of the payment problem that 
resulted from the company’s earlier agreements with foreign insurance firms. We used to bring 
in the company’s former General Manager Brhane Gebray to explain the agreements to us. It all 
began when National Insurance bought shares of an insurance policy from an international firm. 
Profit or loss is split with the company selling the shares. The size of the profit or loss is 
proportional to the percentage of shares purchased. Later a typhoon hit the city of Darwin in 
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Australia causing extensive damage that resulted in a large insurance claim. National Insurance 
had unknowingly bought the shares of such a risky insurance policy. In connection with the 
Darwin insurance claim, National Insurance was asked to pay a huge amount it had no ability to 
cover. The person just appointed to lead the new insurance company was the one responsible 
for this serious mistake. 


The provisional board was dissolved once the decree for the formation of the Ethiopian Insurance 
Company was issued which assigned the National Bank the responsibility of managing and 
monitoring the new company at a high level. 


After Brhane received his appointment, he began working with the Governor alone by bypassing 
me. He struck out some of the policies related to personnel administration that were enacted by 
the provisional board and refused to hold discussions with the employees saying he could modify 
the rules as he wished as the head of the company. Surprisingly he based his actions on the 
company’s decree that we wrote. He said there was no clause that explicitly required him to meet 
with employees and as an expert in law which he claimed to be, he was sure his actions were 
legal. It’s like the saying, “As long as it supports his views, the Devil will quote the Bible.” The 
managers and employees of the Insurance Company who were working with great motivation 
and dedication found themselves suddenly in deflated spirits and began waiting for better days. 


When | was appointed Governor of the bank in September 1978, | heard Brhane Gebray had gone 
to his protector Fisseha Desta and asked for his help to transfer out of his current post because 
he couldn’t work with me. He was immediately made an ambassador and went abroad. 


After Ayalew Bezabih was named the General Manager of the Insurance Company, it became 
possible to correct many things and work together by consulting one another. But Ayalew’s 
stubborn personality caused him to clash with people from both inside and outside the company. 
From what | learned after observing Ayalew’s behavior for some time, he had a tendency to be 
defensive about his views instead of trying to persuade others to see things his way and this made 
his counterparts react in the same manner. He wasn’t the type who tried to discuss matters 
calmly to bring the other person to his side. He actually saw such a move as a weakness. 


One day Ayalew and the Chairman of the labor union, Tafese Bogale, came to my office seeking 
arbitration over a dispute. Ayalew’s obstinate adherence to his viewpoint added with the fact 
that | didn’t find fault with his reasoning made Tafese so emotional that | remember tears 
suddenly dropping down from his eyes as he lost his composure. 


On another occasion, there was a serious disagreement with the International Livestock Center 
for Africa (ILCA) over an insurance claim. The head of the organization who was from England 
made the threat that if their claim wasn’t handled properly then they would be forced to 
recommend to the appropriate bodies that the organization be relocated out of Ethiopia. | wasn’t 
surprised by the man’s attitude because the British were always rushing to put Ethiopia in 
trouble. However on a closer look at their dispute, | realized their request could be 
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accommodated with a little flexibility on our part. | think | convinced Ayalew that was the case 
and the matter was resolved. 


The other incident | remember involving Ayalew is his run-in with Abebe who used to be in the 
Air Force before joining our mint as a technician. When the mint was closed down after it served 
its purpose, Abebe was transferred to the Insurance Company. He was very irritable like Ayalew 
and the two of them were always in conflict with each other. One evening Ayalew and his wife 
ran into Abebe at Villa Verde Restaurant and Abebe suddenly grabbed Ayalew by the throat and 
threatened him saying, “What if | squash and kill you right here?” But people came and separated 
them quickly. Then Ayalew went straight to his car to fetch his gun with which he shot and injured 
Abebe who had taken a seat. Abebe was taken to hospital and Ayalew was detained at the 6th 
Police Precinct. When | heard about the incident, | went to visit Ayalew. I’m really surprised why 
it didn’t occur to me to visit Abebe when | look back on it now. It could be because | was only 
focused on work issues and was worried about the Insurance Company’s operations being 
disrupted in Ayalew’s absence. Ayalew was released on bail and the court began hearing his case. 
| was told the judges passed the ruling that Ayalew committed the act in self-defense. 


Yet another recollection | have about Ayalew is his huge disagreement with Bekele Tadesse. The 
two men crossed paths when the World Bank or the European Community lent money for the 
construction of mortgaged houses in the area near the Nifas Silk neighborhood. The Insurance 
Company had a warehouse in that location for keeping various items such as damaged cars 
whose insurance claims had been paid off. The plan for the houses included a road that split the 
compound of this warehouse into two. When Ayalew was asked to accommodate this plan, he 
rejected the idea and refused to change his decision. Bekele Tadesse was assigned by the 
government and the Municipality of Addis Ababa to coordinate and execute the construction of 
the houses. He was hot tempered just like Ayalew. The clash of their personalities caused a 
conflagration. | think they even said they were after each other for personal vendetta. | 
remember the matter was settled after | visited the site and suggested a compromise acceptable 
to them both. 


I’ve said much here about Ayalew’s hot temper but | don’t know what others say about me. As | 
mentioned several times, it’s difficult to assess one’s own behavior. But be that as it may, we 
Ethiopians have the wrong attitude towards debate and differences of ideas. We don’t like 
anyone who argues with us or differs from us in point of view. We can’t hold a healthy discussion 
with that person because we see him as our opposition or enemy. As a result we prefer to hold 
our ideas and grudges inside. We forget that anything suppressed will explode one day. We see 
compromising as accepting defeat. By the way, | used to think this weakness was only ours. But 
after | left my country, I’ve learned we don’t have a monopoly over this flaw. 


Arguments, quarrels and misunderstandings occur not because of any fundamental difference in 
people’s intentions but as a result of failure to communicate and put oneself in the other’s shoes. 
If everyone says he is right, nothing will be achieved. The only outcome will be the proliferation 
of viewpoints. Everyone wants peace, love and happiness. No one wants suffering, hatred, 
poverty, hunger, thirst or lack of clothing. Why is it so difficult to work together for the good of 
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humanity given everyone wants the same thing? Who’s the fool or scoundrel who sits 
comfortably after pouring suffering on others or after witnessing the unbearable pain of others? 
The Book says, “Don’t do to others what you don’t want to be done to you.” All religions teach 
this. But we see all believers breaking this rule. Why? This is one of life’s riddles. When the topic 
of destruction is raised, mostly natural calamities such as storms, floods, volcanic eruptions and 
hail are discussed but not much is said about the destruction brought on people by their brothers 
and sisters. Humans are the ones who destroy themselves. 


My final recollection about the Insurance Company is the complications that arose during the 
construction of its new headquarters building. The plan that was finalized by Ayalew and his team 
and that was accepted by us stipulated that the building’s outer surface would be covered with 
white marble to be supplied by the Ethio-Libya company. Near the completion of the building, 
when the finishing stage was about to begin, the Construction Minister Kassa Gebre barred the 
use of marble for the building’s outer covering by stating that clay tiles produced by the 
enterprises under his Ministry should be used. The instruction was given to the building’s 
contractor who had to abide by it because he risked losing his license otherwise. Kassa persisted 
on his decision despite several attempts to make him change his mind. Ayalew and his team 
finally reported the issue to me. 


| figured Kassa wouldn’t be willing to cooperate with us on the matter if | asked him for his help 
because our relationship was not very good. On the other hand, | knew his views regarding me 
were not completely negative. | felt he might welcome the idea of me becoming his friend. He 
was upset at me for not authorizing some things he requested. He saw me as a barrier that 
blocked loans to his enterprises. | mentioned this earlier in my story. | remember that he was 
angry at me when | said we knew his enterprises only as loss-making entities after he stated the 
bank recognized them as high-performing businesses during the National Job Execution 
Evaluation meeting. Our drama, which | described earlier, at the High Cost of Living Elimination 
Committee will never be forgotten by anyone who witnessed it. Given all this, the chances of me 
getting a positive response from him was slim to none. However | decided to go talk to him at his 
office because | felt | had to do all | could to prevent the well-designed building from ending up 
with second-rate outer finish. 


One thing that the contractor and the architect had told me was that the tiles Kassa was referring 
to would start falling off not very long after installation. What Kassa did was illegal and beyond 
the mandate of his authority but | thought instead of reporting him to higher officials, the best 
thing to do was, as the Europeans say, to breath warm and cold air into him and try to convince 
him to grant us our wish. 


After drinking coffee and talking about random stuff with him, | explained why | came to see him. 
When | set up the appointment, | had told him about the issue briefly and he must have come 
prepared to give me a clear answer which to my great surprise turned out to be that he would 
comply with our request fully. | thanked him for his cooperation and returned to my office feeling 
victorious. When | told Ayalew over the phone that my mission was a success, he asked me what 
| did to Kassa and | said | used hypnosis. 
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As soon as the building was completed, | was transferred to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. The 
moment | left the National Bank, Fikre Selassie along with some ministers visited the building to 
explore other uses for it. Fikre Selassie asked, “While it’s clear we are in a troubled state, why 
were they allowed to construct such a big building? Why were they allowed to use white 
marble?” Those who gave permission for the building and the ones that built it were reprimanded 
severely. | heard that Kassa said, “| fought to prevent the use of the white marble but Tadesse 
insisted on it and | was forced to allow it.” When the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia’s round high- 
rise was finished, I’ve heard the Prime Minister at the time, Fisseha Desta, had ordered a study 
on how to convert the building into a hotel. In a similar incident, to alleviate our office space 
shortage, we wanted to put up a moderate-sized building in the vacant lot in front of the National 
Bank cafe next to the National Library and we presented the plan document with the necessary 
paperwork for approval to Tesfaye Maru, the Housing and Urban Development Minister. He 
authorized the plan for us but shortly afterwards he went to Fikre Selassie and told him that he 
gave us permission to build because we had pressured him too much but he actually didn’t want 
to approve our plan. Fikre (fond form of Fikre Selassie) called me over to his office and said, “The 
government is strapped for money, but you are clamoring for buildings. If you are overflowing 
with money, why don’t you just give it to us.” 


| want to raise two points about Ethiopian officials as exemplified in the story of the buildings | 
just narrated. Most officials believed their main responsibility was to control the people who 
worked for them in a highly stringent manner. They didn’t understand it was also their task to 
help the people they supervised achieve good results. I’ve mentioned this already but | feel it 
won’t hurt to bring it up again as it’s a crucial issue. | believe it’s important to discuss it every 
chance we get because | view it as one of the main reasons for Ethiopia’s underdevelopment. 
The second point is that we hate it when others succeed. As Mesfin Woldemariam (former 
Geography Professor at the Addis Ababa University and a longtime political activist) said, we 
Ethiopians lead our lives based on the philosophy, “Don’t go past me and | won’t go past you 
either.” If someone does better than us, we intend to bring him down instead of trying to catch 
up to him. | used to mention the results we had achieved in my reports to the National Bank 
board. On one such occasion, one of the board members Kassa Gebre said, “The bank always 
speaks of this or that success but we all know where the economy is at so the bank can’t be all 
that strong by itself.” Although his statement was basically correct, when interpreted within the 
political context at the time however, he in fact meant to say, “Doing well makes the others look 
bad so you should be criticized for straying away from the herd.” 


Since I’ve brought up Kassa, I’d like to add a few more things that | know about him. He is one of 
the unforgettable personalities | met in the course of my work. He grabbed people’s attention 
while he was asleep let alone when fully awake. Wherever he was present, he had the ability to 
make himself the center of conversation on a serious or humorous topic. He is eloquent just like 
his namesake Kassa Kebede. Whether in meeting or in other settings, he is skilled in 
communicating a message or telling a story in a captivating and entertaining manner using humor 
and dramatic language. He conveys his message in a way that penetrates one’s mind, leaving the 
listener no chance to ignore or forget what he said. Let me share two anecdotes I’ve heard about 
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him. When members of the Derg were sent to each region as Administrators, the one assigned 
to Kaffa (region in south-western Ethiopia), Tessema Belay, prohibited prostitution in that region. 
Once when Kassa was in Jima (capital of Kaffa at the time) on official trip, Tessema held a dinner 
event in Kassa’s honor. During the dinner Kassa said with everyone listening, “Comrade Tessema, 
| heard you have barred, you know, those things from touching,” and ridiculed the new rule 
introduced by the Derg Representative. | think Kassa was saying that one can’t eliminate such 
symptoms of deep rooted social and economic problems by passing decrees. 


While | was writing this book in Ottawa, | heard a story that demonstrates Kassa’s personality. As 
most of us know, Kassa was detained without trial for a long time with other officials of the 
previous government. He didn’t sit idle during his incarceration though. He continued his role as 
a kabo (a prisoner chosen as the “boss” of the other inmates). He was known as “Kassa the Kabo” 
even when he was a minister because of his bossy style of management. With his urging and 
coordination, a major project was undertaken to improve the prison. The result was so successful 
that it led to its cancellation by the prison officials because the place no longer resembled a jail 
but a resort venue. Kassa asked to speak to the prison administrator and said to him, “Listen, we 
Derg officials were naive. If we knew we were going to end up here, | would have had the prison 
converted into a palace. You shouldn’t make the same mistake. You must allow the completion 
of the renovation project. What I’m doing now is actually for you.” The prison official laughed but 
the idea must have frightened him. According to the story, the official said, “You are just too 
much,” and permitted the project to continue. 


Let me tell one final story on Kassa. When | was in Assab once during my bank days, | ran into a 
group of ministers led by Fikre Selassie on a work visit there. As usual Kassa had assumed the role 
of the King’s Entertainer. But Fikre only listened to Kassa patiently without laughing out loud as 
Mengistu would have done. He only smiled mildly if at all. They invited me to join them on their 
plane for the return trip and | came back to Addis Ababa with them. Before walking out of the 
plane, Fikre paused and said to Kassa, “Listen, we have brought you up to here carrying you on 
our shoulders. You’re on your own from this point on,” and left the plane. Kassa was known to 
have good come backs in any sort of verbal exchange and we expected him to say something 
interesting as a response to Fikre’s mocking comment but he was simply left speechless on that 
occasion to our much surprise and we said, “Someone beat Kassa today.” 


When Somalia invaded Ethiopia and marched in as far as Dire Dawa, a hugely humiliating moment 
for the people of Ethiopia, it was Kassa who led the effort to quickly build a militia training camp 
in the area called Siga Meda. The people who trained there were not only Ethiopia’s children 
who threw out the invading enemy but also freedom fighters such as Robert Mugabe and Joshua 
Nkomo who liberated Zimbabwe. Kassa is more than a simple kabo who has proven his worth 
with his key contributions at the critical juncture during a national crisis and he will be 
remembered for that for years to come. 
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The Problematic Government Farms 


After the announcement of the decree nationalizing rural land and extra houses, a drop in the 
level of farm output was expected. Fearing a reversal of the Revolution that could result from the 
lowering of people’s living standards due to scarcity in food and raw materials, it was decided to 
make the government a direct participant in agricultural projects with banks providing loans. 


Loans were granted to government farms by the AIDB. Because the bank’s capacity was limited, 
the money it lent out was borrowed from the National Bank. It was the National Bank’s belief 
that this money would be paid back as the farms serviced their loans by selling their produce, a 
win-win situation for everyone. 


We waited for the money we loaned to the AIDB to be paid back after crops were gathered but 
no repayment was made. When we asked for the reason, we were given these excuses, “The 
farms had to use the loan they received for capital expenditures too because they weren’t given 
a starting capital. The money was also spent on preparations for the next farming season which 
was approaching fast. In addition the bank loans were applied to cover losses caused by the less- 
than-expected harvest.” Every year we were told more or less the same story for their failure to 
make repayments. The loan that started out at fifty million birr accumulated every year to reach 
a very worrying level. 


Given the amount of cash held by banks at the time, there was no shortage of money to lend out. 
Because of the weakened private sector, the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia was particularly facing 
difficulties in expanding its loan services. This meant it had to keep a large amount of money at 
the National Bank. It can be said the money lent to the AIDB was the amount the Commercial 
Bank couldn’t use. Because this money wasn’t new money created by the National Bank using its 
authority, fundamentally it had no inflationary effect. But if the Commercial Bank had been able 
to increase its loans significantly and the National Bank was required to supply more money using 
its legal authority in order to grant loans to the AIDB instead of using the savings collected from 
the population, then that would have caused inflationary pressure. 


Because the National Bank has the power to create money, the public should make sure the bank 
is led by strong and able officials. If its policies and operational procedures are wrong, the 
economy will face a crisis. It should be free from political influence to prevent weak politicians 
from using it to present a false picture of the economy. I’ve already mentioned this earlier but | 
thought it won’t do any harm to repeat it here. 


When we saw that the government farms weren’t paying back any of their loans, we asked the 
questions, “How are they being operated? Are there unnecessary losses? Why doesn’t the 
government give them enough capital? Should the banks give loans to loss-making farms?” On 
the other hand, the government considered these farms strategic assets for the development of 
the country’s agriculture. In addition to producing crops, they were seen as effective ways of 
teaching modern cultivation methods to subsistence farmers. It was believed that establishing 
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farmers cooperatives and settling dispersed farmers into villages in parallel with the operation of 
government farms were indispensable strategic moves. 


The government farm that was set up in Agarfa (town in eastern Ethiopia) gave a good harvest in 
the first season but its dismal output in the second year caused distress and confusion. From 
what | gathered, the land was a large field the local farmers previously used as grazing ground 
for their cattle. As you can imagine, the loan taken out by Agarfa faced the same destiny as the 
others. 


My elder brother Brhane happened to hear me talk about the failure of the farms one day. He is 
an academic in agriculture and he said, “There is something your officials don’t understand about 
farming. It’s not a nine-to-five type of work. A farmer or agriculture expert must dedicate all his 
body and mind to the job. You are trying to accomplish this task which requires great 
responsibility and love for the job through employees working a few hours per day and without 
much motivation at that. This will not get anywhere. Regarding Agarfa, you have failed to 
recognize something. The local farmers stopped cultivating the land because they know it can’t 
grow crops either due to lack of rains or the depleted fertility of the soil.” In short he made me 
question if any of the government farms would be successful at all. It had already been a while 
since | began referring to our officials in charge of these projects and the people in the Central 
Plan Department as feeders of dreamed up /njera (staple bread in Ethiopia) whenever they 
specified the size of land they intended to cultivate and the amount of produce they expected. 
For the people in the bank, it had become our regular task to speak out about the need to 
improve the management and productivity of the farms on every stage available to us. 


One day | received a call telling me to come with our AIDB officials to the offices of the Economic 
Campaign Department for an emergency meeting to be held at 7 am the next morning. The other 
participants were a few ministers and some officials of the Economic Campaign Department. The 
new Agriculture Minister, Geremew Debele, who had replaced Zegeye Asfaw was there too. The 
Chairman of the meeting was Mengistu. The Head of the Campaign Department, Gessesse, made 
an introductory speech. He explained that the meeting was called because the Agriculture 
Minister had notified the government about the problem facing the sesame farm that was being 
established in Humera and he had requested the appropriate instructions be sent to everyone 
concerned. But as | found out later, Geremew first went to Mengistu complaining, “While you 
are sitting here with your arms folded, the bank is undermining the Revolution. You tell us about 
plans all the time but the bank has denied us the money allocated to us by the Plan. I’ve come 
here to let you know things have gone completely out of my control.” Mengistu was furious at 
what he heard and called the emergency meeting. 


Geremew was asked to explain his problem. | had seen him at a Coffee Board meeting after he 
was appointed as minister but | didn’t hear him speak at that meeting. When he was given the 
chance to talk in this meeting, he digressed in all directions like a goat that ate some bad leaves. 
He had a shrill voice that bothered one’s ears, making someone wish he finished talking soon 
especially if that person was not so enamored with what he was saying. This was what he said in 
brief, “The Bank has refused us money while we are ready to work. We are just sitting on our 
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hands right now. The proper instructions should be given to the bank because the farming season 
is passing by fast.” Although Gessesse supported the Minister, he didn’t want to blame us for 
everything either. But Mengistu angrily told me to stand up and explain. | said, “We only asked 
them to answer some questions so that we can have confidence in their ability to pay back the 
loan. We wanted to know their implementation plan for the farm project and the figure of the 
initial capital the government has provided them and also how they intend to spend the money 
they will receive. That’s all we asked. We didn’t say farming shouldn’t be done. We don’t have 
the authority to do that. The Minister should have worked with his colleagues to answer our 
questions but instead he chose to report us to the government.” The same arguments and 
disputes took place over government farms for more than twelve years. | absolutely believe that 
much better results would have been achieved if the time and money wasted in this manner was 
applied directly to the empowerment of farmers as well as the prevention of soil erosion and the 
protection of the environment. 


In Humera, after sesame seeds were sowed over hundreds of hectares of land, the whole effort 
was abandoned because the farm became unviable. One can easily tell that the amount of money 
lost was simply enormous. 


One day a meeting with a few attendees was held at Mengistu’s office and we were chatting in 
small groups during the coffee break. Mengistu was also talking with some high-ranking officials. 
At one point he said loudly, “We duped ourselves thinking we had expanded the farming sector 
and guaranteed good harvest by just covering large areas of land with greenery.” | heard these 
words of admittance from him just a year or so before my departure from the National Bank. 
When he put what we had been saying for over a decade into a single sentence that has such 
descriptive power, | said in my heart, “My boss, I’ve accepted your confession and forgiven your 
wrongdoings.” 


This doesn’t mean Mengistu had admitted all his mistakes. It seemed the course of action the 
government chose to follow when it came to the farming and other sectors was along the lines, 
“We are now so immersed in these policies that the only thing we can do is tread water not to 
sink.” 


In 1978 when we returned to Addis Ababa at the end of the trip to socialist countries, lunch was 
served at the Palace. Everyone who went on the trip including Ethiopian Airlines staff attended 
the lunch. Mengistu made a parting speech at the end of the event. An improvised speech made 
on full stomach with the mind somewhat tired could raise eyebrows. Mengistu gave an unwritten 
speech on that day. He concluded his talk with the promise, “We’ll make Ethiopia the number 
one coffee exporter in the world very soon!” Everyone clapped warmly except me because | was 
actually shocked by the statement. | had two reasons for this. First | was worried banks would 
have to give large loans for the project. And second | had thought an irreversible decision had 
been taken to reduce the country’s overdependence on coffee exports by strengthening the 
production of other food and industrial crops and encouraging manufacturing. 
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It can be said the expansion of coffee production through government farms was Mengistu’s 
main obsession. The biggest farm was in the Kaffa region at a place called Bebeqa. The officials 
who knew Mengistu’s views on coffee didn’t hesitate to threaten us saying they would report us 
to him if we didn’t comply with their demands. When Yehualashet Girma was the Coffee and Tea 
Development Minister, he requested a loan for the Bebeqa farm as usual and we asked our 
customary questions without holding back. He gave the expected response that there should be 
no inquiry because the project was part of the Central Plan. And he set out to get us in trouble 
resenting our action. 


During one of the biannual Plan Execution Evaluation meetings, the inspectors from the 
Campaign Department stated as usual that the output from the Bebeqa farm was unsatisfactory. 
The Coffee and Tea Development Minister Yehualeshet was asked to explain the reason. He said, 
“The fault isn’t ours but the banks’. They don’t give us our loans on time. While our 
implementation plan and money requirement has already been included in the Plan that has 
been approved by the government, the banks want us to answer every question all over again. 
We can’t work; something has to be done.” 


“Where is Tadesse?” asked Mengistu. | raised my hand to indicate where | was. In a harsh tone 
he told me to get up and explain. As | began saying, “The loan request they presented doesn’t 
fulfill the bank’s criteria. It is therefore our assessment that they shouldn’t get the loan,” he 
interrupted me angrily saying, “Who asked for your assessment? Your assessment has no place 
here.” He then added, “We shall seek retribution against those who challenge our Revolution,” 
and got up from his seat and walked out of the meeting. 


The meeting was held at the main assembly hall at the Campaign Department. It had three or 
four doors. When Mengistu walked out, the others followed him too. Nobody wanted to leave 
through the door close to where | was sitting because they equated being seen next to me toa 
death sentence. It appeared as though everyone was hurrying to get away from me. | was left on 
my own inside that huge hall. Only two people came and talked to me, the Deputy Finance 
Minister Desta Bishaw and the Finance Minister and Chairman of the bank’s board Tesfaye Dinka. 
Desta said to me, “Il completely understand what you’re saying. The problem is that the man is 
misled by those who talk to him on the side. Stay strong.” When Desta was the Chairwoman of 
the labor union at the National Bank, she used to create problems for me. And after she left for 
the Ministry of Finance, we didn’t get along very well because | felt she had become an opponent 
of the bank. But when she gave me her backing at that critical moment, | really respected her. | 
thought, “I only know about her negative side after all.” And Tesfaye said, “Compile for me some 
information on the Bebega farm loan and I'll talk to Mengistu myself.” 


One among those who left in a hurry called someone in town and said, “Tadesse is to be dealt 
with ‘revolutionary action’ (execution).” The rumor was spread around the whole city instantly. 
When | returned to my office, | found a close friend of mine waiting for me. | asked him why he 
stopped by and he told me, “I heard a horrible rumor and wanted to make sure you are alive and 
well.” 
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The rumor broadcasters can’t be blamed much. | had never seen Mengistu make such a threat 
towards someone sitting in the same room as him. And in the language of the day, the saying 
“We'll seek retribution against those who challenge the Revolution” basically meant “They’Il fry 
to death.” There is no question about it. The other similar expression is, “We'll take revolutionary 
action on them.” They both mean the same thing. They are calls for execution. 


The same way | was disappointed at Captain Alemayehu’s friends when he was killed, | was also 
saddened to see people running away from me in instant betrayal. Once again | witnessed people 
doing everything they could to try and save themselves. But | wasn’t fazed because | knew | was 
right regarding the contentious issue. | thought, “If they come carrying weapons, I’ll fight them 
back with the truth. The truth will win out in the end.” After the threat was forgotten, | didn’t 
hold a grudge or become paralyzed with fear. | continued working even harder than before. 


| was determined to guard the bank from any kind of harm from politicians who might target it 
intentionally or otherwise. | felt | had that responsibility as someone who took on the job of 
managing it on behalf of the Ethiopian people. | prayed to my father’s God to help me protect 
the bank because | knew the people of Ethiopia would suffer massively if it was used for the 
purpose of manipulation instead of promoting economic growth. 


Yehualashet was removed from his ministerial position shortly afterwards. As | heard from some 
people who said they had inside information, Mengistu told Yehualashet before firing him, “You 
are trying to come between me and those who are doing a good job for me. You like to blame 
others when you fail at your job. You don’t deserve your current position.” | also heard Tesfaye 
had gone to Mengistu and explained the situation to him by presenting the details of the 
Minister’s loan request, the questions asked by the bank and the bank’s final response. 


Party Membership 


After a few months, | was told Mengistu wanted to talk to me and | went to his office. | had no 
idea why he called me. When | entered his office, the Mengistu | saw wasn’t the one who 
threatened me in great anger but the one who was well-mannered and soft-spoken in private 
meetings. 


He said, “Comrade Tadesse, we’ve come this far after a long journey together. We’ve been 
through many ups and downs. And we’ve now reached a point in the Revolution where we can 
improve the people’s standard of living through the leadership of our Party. But | see in your file 
that you aren’t a member of our Party. | was wondering, what is your opinion of the Revolution 
and our Party?” | figured this was a critical moment where my answer would either set me free 
or confirm what others had told Mengistu about me. 


At the time, considerable preparations were being made by the government and the Party to 
celebrate the 10° anniversary of the Revolution against the background of a famine that had 
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gripped parts of the country. While people were dying of hunger, Scotch Whiskey was ordered in 
bulk. It was a time when | cried watching young children lose their lives in mass as | visited famine 
affected areas as a member of the Executive Committee of the Ethiopian Red Cross. When we 
tried to talk about what we saw, a newspaper editorial denounced us as anti-Revolutionaries who 
were trying to spoil the celebrations. It was at this historical juncture Mengistu called me over to 
his office for this talk. 


Tadesse was left out of the picture since the establishment of the Ethiopian Workers Party 
Formation Commission that was shortly followed by the recruitment of candidate members at 
first then full-fledged ones who swore allegiance with each other. And later when the registration 
of members for the Ethiopian Workers Party commenced, Tadesse continued to be seen as an 
outsider. When some of the Party leadership members at the bank such as Tamiru Kebede talked 
to higher officials because they were concerned about my being left out, they were told, “Tadesse 
isn’t a good fit for the communist Party because he is a democrat. He doesn’t qualify for the 
ideology we follow since he is not willing to execute orders that he doesn’t believe in.” When my 
colleagues let me know of this, | felt happy in my heart. First | was proud to hear that those people 
confirmed | use my God given mind as intended. Second | was comfortable with not being a Party 
member as long as they didn’t remove me from my job. | couldn’t accept the view that everyone 
should just follow orders assuming that all the solutions to societal organization and economic 
growth had been discovered. As the higher officials said according to Tamiru and his colleagues, 
| like asking questions. | don’t accept it if I’m told black is white. The promoters of the socialist 
ideology watched me in suspicion because of this. And the hardliners campaigned against me 
claiming someone who didn’t believe in socialism shouldn’t hold a position in key places like the 
bank. But the officials directly involved in the administration of the economy wanted me to stay 
because they appreciated the work | did. Even though Mengistu became angry with me at times, 
| think after calming down he probably said, “What can we do? It’s better to keep Tadesse whom 
we know well.” On the eve of the 10° anniversary of the Revolution, the hardliners wanted to do 
some house cleaning to filter out the hesitant ones or those who were democrats at heart. 


Some officials at the bank who believed | would be withdrawn from my position for failing to 
become a Party member had already begun angling for my job and they were creating 
unnecessary difficulties for me directly or indirectly. And some concerned employees were 
reporting to me their disappointment at the behavior of these officials. 


| knew my dismissal would also be welcomed with joy by people like Fisseha Desta who frequently 
complained that | failed to cooperate with them by ignoring their instructions. | regret not saving 
a copy of the letter Fisseha Desta wrote me when he was the Head of the Council of Ministers 
and | was the bank Governor. Who knows? | might find it someday. What Fisseha said in his letter 
of criticism and warning was in short this, “You have the habit of asking ‘why?’ whenever you are 
given instructions. You bother higher officials saying you have suggestions of your own when they 
pass down orders.” Asking “why?” and requesting different ideas be considered before making 
final decisions were not acceptable to soldiers. They believed such moves were civilians’ attempts 
to weaken the military leadership. It’s difficult to blame Fisseha and the other military-trained 
officials for this attitude. They were taught that the subordinate individual must always accept 
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the orders from his superiors without question. This may work in the battlefield but in the civilian 
world, not only it won’t work, it shouldn’t be made to work. Leading civilians in military style is 
no different from dictatorship which should be opposed and denounced by a society that believes 
in democracy. 


When a problem is encountered in the course of administering people and bringing about 
economic growth, the problem must first be examined to understand it thoroughly. This is 
necessary in order to come up with the right solution for the problem. Time and effort won’t be 
wasted trying to solve the wrong problem with this step. A solution can be searched once the 
problem’s type, size and depth are known. Since no one has a monopoly over ideas for tackling 
problems, everyone can make suggestions from which the best solution is chosen after careful 
analysis. Then everyone contributes towards the implementation of that solution. If there is 
anyone who wants to block this process, the law will hold him responsible. 


Soldiers are trained to push back the enemy and in doing so it’s understandable that they don’t 
have the luxury to review matters at length while the enemy is knocking at the door. Fisseha, 
Mengistu and their colleagues tried to lead the civilians using military methods but the two 
groups couldn’t mesh well. The letter that Fisseha wrote to me clearly delineated the difference 
in perspective between the two groups. The conclusion | reached after working under the military 
leaders for a long time was that civilians should never be led by military personnel. Still there are 
some things civilians can learn from soldiers such as being organized, sticking to timetables and 
being vigilant. Otherwise the two are best kept apart. 


Outside of the explanation that power is sought for its own sake alone, | don’t have any detailed 
knowledge as to why General Meried Nigussie and General Fanta Belay wanted to overthrow 
Mengistu. From what those claiming to have inside information told us, according to Meried and 
his colleagues, Mengistu was too close to civilians who had prevented the military from carrying 
out its responsibilities properly by pushing out the best military officers. They felt the country 
needed a stronger military regime. If that was the case, I’m glad their coup failed. What Ethiopia 
needs isn’t a group of soldiers or a bunch of outlaws who rule by forcing people into submission 
using their weapons but representatives that the people have identified as the ones who can 
provide the right leadership to solve their critical problems. As long as the people of Ethiopia 
don’t transition from an autocratic regime to a wise and intelligent leadership, they will always 
live in suffering. 


When Mengistu asked me those questions in his office, my mind was filled with images of my 
adversaries gathered around somewhere while waiting for my response in anticipation. | thought, 
“My fight is with them not Mengistu.” | counted Mengistu as a judge not an opponent. | assessed 
that | needed to present an effective refutation of the accusations that my enemies had made 
against me so as to send them back in humiliation. As | have mentioned many times, the brain 
I’ve been gifted by God saves me from all kinds of trouble by gathering all its power to beat such 
difficulties. | was confident it wouldn’t let me down on that occasion either. 
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Here is a summary of my response: “If my class background is examined, it’s easy to see I’m 
among the supporters of the Revolution. | can’t be its opponent. It’s because | love my country 
and stand for the Revolution that | decided to stay back and serve my nation. Many government 
officials falsely accuse me of being difficult and uncooperative as | execute my responsibilities at 
the bank and claim I’m against the Revolution. When they make requests without following the 
standard banking rules, we ask them to come back after fulfilling the requirements and then they 
say I’m being difficult. To be honest, if everything they asked was done for the sake of 
cooperation, the bank would have ceased to exist by now. And in general, even you know that | 
don’t shy away from saying what | believe is correct on any occasion. Many want me to be seen 
as the opposition for that. | think as government officials, we have the right to suggest ideas 
freely and it’s up to higher authorities to select the best course of action. | don’t think it’s 
beneficial to you if the truth is concealed and you are told about only things that please Mengistu. 
| don’t look the other way like several other officials when | see a wrong being committed. This 
is how | operate and | think I’m on the right track. If everyone acted this way, | believe better 
results would have been achieved.” Without commenting much on what | said, he told me | could 
return to my office. And | think he said, “I know about your work. Keep up what you’re doing.” 


After a day or two, Lemma Gutema, the Head of the Party’s Bureau in Addis Ababa, called me on 
the phone and asked me to come to his office. When | arrived there, he was standing behind his 
desk. Without asking me to sit, while we were standing facing each other, he said | could apply 
at office number such and such. | wasn’t sure about what he was referring to. | was confused 
about what he meant by “apply.” | thought, “What am | supposed to apply for?” When he 
repeated what he said earlier though, | suspected he meant to tell me to fill out a form for Party 
membership. In any case | decided to go and find out at the office he mentioned. When | entered 
that office, | found Alem Alazar, the Water Resources Development Commissioner. He told me 
he was called over for the same reason. We joked that the Revolution finally recognized us, the 
forgotten citizens, after a spotlight search. 


One of the questions on the form asked the applicant to list the contributions he made towards 
the Revolution. In other words, it asked the applicant to describe the characteristics that qualified 
him as a revolutionary in order to become a Party member. | stated that | participated in anti- 
feudal demonstrations as a student demanding land for the tiller and that after the Revolution | 
worked on restructuring financial firms to improve the people’s standard of living. 


| knew Lemma acted in a resentful manner towards me because he was among the people who 
didn’t want me to become a Party member. It wasn’t difficult to figure out who he was associated 
with. It seemed he was angered by the instruction he received from Mengistu to register me as 
a Party member. 


The 10" anniversary of the Revolution was celebrated soon after. In the Party meeting held on 
that occasion, nobody including me believed it when the name Tadesse Gebre-Kidan was called 
during the announcement of the Central Committee members. My close friend Tadesse 
Kidanemariam was among the ones who heard my name and didn’t believe it. He thought his 
name was called and stood up but Mengistu said, “No, it’s not you. It’s our Banking 
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Commissioner,” and confirmed for everyone it was me who was called. My selection as a Central 
Committee member after being denied even the status of a candidate Party member for so long 
was a big talking point for some time. 


The public had been told to follow the meeting proceedings over the radio and the bank’s 
employees were listening to the program in their offices. One of my friends at the bank told me 
what happened on that day as he sat with his boss listening to the program. He said, “When it 
was announced you had become a member of the Central Committee, my boss became frozen. | 
asked him if he was okay but he remained still with his eyes fixed on the table in front of him. | 
felt uncomfortable and not knowing what to do, | opened the door and walked out quietly.” The 
man was shocked by the news because he was one of those people who had hoped to take over 
my position in the belief | wouldn’t become a Party member. 


After my confirmation as a Central Committee member, my adversaries backed off at least fora 
while, allowing me to perform my job peacefully. My nomination was also good news for those 
who believed in the effectiveness of my leadership of financial firms. The Western banks who 
worked with us must have been happy to see me keep my job as well although they weren’t in 
favor of socialism or the Party. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Ethiopian Red Cross Society 


| served the Ethiopian Red Cross Society on pro bono basis as a member of its National Board’s 
Executive Committee in the capacity of Honorary Treasurer from 1979 until 1987. | was actually 
happy to get the opportunity to continue my long experience in volunteer work which | began at 
Teferi Mekonnen School as a scout leader for the Elephants before becoming a scout leader for 
the Rovers or senior scouts. And after entering university, my friend Asfaw Agegnehu and | had 
formed a scout group at the College of Business Administration for which | was a scout leader as 
well. 


| was asked to volunteer for the Society at the end of a seminar on National Supervision held at 
the university’s Lidet Hall. As the participants were leaving, Teshome Tesfaye, Special Assistant 
to Fikre Selassie Wogderes who was the Patron of the Society, told a few of us to stay back and 
asked for our consent in serving as volunteers at the Red Cross Society. As | stated already, in my 
heart | was happy to hear that because | saw it as returning to my scout days. But since this 
involved more than the fun activities of a scout group, making one actually responsible for 
endangered lives, | asked who my colleagues would be in this work. | was told Dr. Dawit Zewde 
had been chosen as the Board Chairman. We used to hear about Dawit as students because he 
was the son of a government official. | doubted if | would get along with him and suggested they 
look for someone else by pointing out my work schedule was too busy to allow me to take on 
voluntary tasks. But | was overwhelmed by the voices who wanted me to accept the job and | 
decided to give it a try. 


| began my work as the Society’s Honorary Treasure by taking a look at the operations of its 
Accounting Department. | was dismayed to see jobs that should have been completed within a 
day or two still sitting there a month or more later. When | asked the employees why that was 
the case, they gave me evasive excuses. When | asked their supervisors about the department’s 
sluggishness, they replied, “We have to handle our employees delicately because we run a 
humanitarian organization.” 


The Society’s Honorary Treasurer before me was Mesfin Belete who was the Head of the Foreign 
Currency Control Department at the bank and later served as the Department’s Advisor. | had 
promised the Chairwoman of the Society, Sister Yeshi Qenea whose brother was the renowned 
eye physician Dr. Paulos Qenea, that Mesfin could take time off from work as necessary after she 
came to my office to ask me for my cooperation in the matter. | think | also mentioned to her | 
volunteered for the Society during my scout days at Teferi Mekonnen School on Red Cross Day 
which was celebrated annually in Janmeda (a very large field in northern Addis Ababa used for 
various athletic, cultural, religious and other types of events involving large crowds). 
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| often saw Ato Mesfin coming to the bank after spending a good part of the day at the Red Cross, 
making me wonder what kind of work kept him so busy there. One day | asked him what he 
worked on at the Society and he told me he did accounting work for them. But | found that 
perplexing because it wasn’t clear to me why the job couldn’t be done by the employees 
themselves. 


For my voluntary service, | received a gold medal from the Society’s Patron, Fikre Selassie 
Wogdres, in 1985. | was interviewed by the Revolutionary Ethiopian Radio following my award. 
The interview was heard on the radio in three weekly segments. | described how | felt fulfilled by 
my contribution to the Red Cross and | also said, “Because there is no higher body that prevents 
the Red Cross Board from implementing its plans, each board member is focused on attaining 
better results.” With this | meant to indirectly tell listeners that working for the highly 
bureaucratic governmental organizations was a fruitless effort that diminished one’s self- 
confidence and failed to produce any job satisfaction. 


As part of my answer to one question, | attested to the fact that the Society had come a long way 
due to the implementation of useful ideas put forward by the board members under the 
leadership of Dr. Dawit who called board meetings not to have the members rubber-stamp the 
ideas he presented but to generate new inputs for the improvement of the Society’s operations. 
In this response, | wanted to indirectly convey the message that the reason that high-ranking 
government and Party officials held meetings was not to take decisions based on a majority vote 
after a truly free discussion, but it was in fact to give the semblance of a democratic process by 
having the attendees go along with a decision preordained for approval by the few at the top in 
a closed session. To anyone who was able to perceive my indirect jab, | tried to point out that 
this improper act by the officials was discouraging those who really wanted to make a difference, 
causing our national problems to deepen further. 


At the end of my nine-year volunteer work at the Society, the significant improvement of the 
Society within that period could clearly be seen by anyone. This achievement was made because 
the Society was led by talented individuals with humanitarian hearts. Among those who served 
as members of the National Executive Committee, | remember Dr. Zewdneh Yimtatu, Ato Assefa 
Yirgu, Dr. Mekonnen Muluneh, Ato Abebe Engdasew, Weizero Meaza Kitaw, Ato Getachew Desta, 
Ato Hailu Woldeamanuel and Maitre Artist Afework Tekle. And the ones who served as the 
board’s Secretary during my time at the Society were: Ato Tesera Kifetew, Ato Getachew Araya, 
Ato Teferra Shiawl, Ato Bekele Geleta and Ato Neway. 


The Society’s Chairman Dr. Dawit was very good at getting what he wanted out of people. He 
knew how to remain close to someone that he felt would help him achieve his goal with a soft 
approach assisted by a drink of coffee or even areqge if necessary. He knew very well that a serious 
conversation needed to be accompanied by a lighthearted chat. He excelled at gathering 
information and using it effectively. 


Some people told me he was doing things on the side saying, “Don’t tell so and so.” But | couldn’t 
do anything since | found no concrete evidence for it. | worked with him choosing to forgive his 
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weaknesses. Significant aid was provided from abroad especially from Sweden to rebuild and 
strengthen the Society. From what | observed, Dr. Dawit had a major role in securing the aid. 


This is not to say Dr. Dawit was an angel. He had faults like the rest of us. Let me give some 
examples. After warning the Society’s employees not to tell me what he did, he assigned a car to 
the Society’s Patron for his personal use. The car was a donation made to the Society. Later 
someone told me about it and | raised the issue at a board meeting. | think the car was eventually 
returned to the Society. Years later, with a few days left before my departure to Canada, | went 
to the Housing and Savings Bank to settle my outstanding mortgage loan balance (I heard the 
Woyane government had charged me for building a house using a bank loan; I’m not sure if | was 
expected to live in the streets). On my way out after finishing what | came to do, | heard someone 
calling, “Comrade Tadesse.” It was Fikre Selassie’s wife Weizero Haregewoyn who worked at the 
Housing and Savings Bank as the General Manager’s secretary. After greeting me and wishing me 
well on my assignment abroad, she raised the topic of the aforementioned car. She said, “Was 
one small car such a big deal in comparison to Fikre’s contribution to the Society that you argued 
so hard for its return?” 


| wasn’t surprised when Haregewoyn threw her complaint at me because | always suspected 
Dawit gave me away saying, “What can | do, it was Tadesse,” when confronted about an action 
we took. This of course went against our agreement to keep our Committee discussions 
confidential. In any case all | remember is standing mute in front of Haregewoyn because | had 
nothing to say to her on the subject and | couldn’t come up with any sort of reply. 


It wasn’t just Dawit who said, “Don’t tell Tadesse,” but our big boss too. At one point, it became 
necessary to send a government delegation abroad urgently. It wasn’t possible to complete the 
required bank formalities in time for the travelers to obtain the foreign currency they needed. 
After some contemplation on how to deal with the situation, Mengistu’s Assistant, Mengistu 
Gemechu, said, “May be we can check if we have any foreign currency in our safe.” His boss 
asked, “Where did you get the foreign currency you keep there?” He answered, “Our cashier 
collected it for emergency purposes.” And Mengistu replied, “I’m not part of this. If Tadesse finds 
out you’re all in trouble!” making everyone in the room laugh according to the person who was 
there at the time and told me the story later. (There was a regulation that prohibited anyone 
outside of the banks and some approved organizations from holding foreign currency. Meaning 
anyone who happened to receive foreign currency was required to exchange it for Ethiopian Birr 
at the banks.) 


Getting back to the Red Cross, one day Dawit and his colleagues brought someone to work as an 
Administrator. The matter was discussed by the board’s Executive Committee because the 
person had to be approved by the members. My role as Honorary Treasurer was to ensure that 
the Society’s money and assets were used properly. The decision on the issue was postponed 
after | requested to be given some time to find out more about the applicant as the position to 
be filled required skills as well as integrity. And when | asked some people about the applicant, | 
was told he had a well-known habit of stealing. Therefore | told the committee he shouldn’t be 
hired. Dawit might have said to the individual and his supporters, “I’m ready to hire him as long 
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as you can beat Tadesse on the issue.” Even Kassa Kebede came to my office as an intermediary. 
Yet | held on to my view because | received the information from a source whose opinion | 
respected and who knew the applicant closely. Dawit and the others pressured me saying, “The 
information you obtained is probably wrong. We should hire him while we still have the chance 
because he is good at the job.” The person was hired after | gave in to their insistence which was 
more than | could stand. 


The man was indeed good at the job. But as | feared he was caught illegally taking out a donated 
item and he was suspended from his position and eventually fired. He committed the theft by 
giving a verbal instruction to his subordinate. He later came to my office and accused me of 
getting him removed. | didn’t ask who told him. He denied his role in the theft saying, “What 
evidence do you have that | gave such an instruction? The employee who said | ordered him to 
commit the act was lying. | didn’t do anything of that sort.” | remembered that the person who 
gave me the information on this individual had told me, “The man uses methods that are difficult 
to trace. It’s not easy to reveal how he steals.” This man surely gave a good lesson about theft to 
the Red Cross. After | stopped working as a volunteer for the Society, | heard the individual had 
taken the Society to court. | wouldn’t be surprised if the court cleared the charges against him 
because | see them letting some criminals go free for “lack of evidence.” 


The third example has to do with the Society’s relationship with the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC). Although the organization carries the “International” label, it’s actually a 
Swiss entity. The ICRC kept demanding that our government allow it to work freely without any 
monitoring. We heard they were supporting the rebels secretly. Therefore we agreed to ensure 
the National Society’s clear role as the final decision maker regarding the Red Cross’ operations 
by rejecting the racist view that aid can’t be distributed properly by an organization not managed 
by whites. On the other hand, we knew we couldn’t make the ICRC our subordinate because of 
an international agreement concerning our relationship. The agreement was mainly about 
balancing each other’s role during operations. 


Dawit ran for the Presidency of the Federation of National Red Cross Societies and some of us 
were in Geneva to support him. But his run was unsuccessful. | remember | was there either on 
my way to or back from the annual IMF and World Bank meeting in Washington. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity, we went to talk to ICRC’s President Mr. Sommaruga about the 
relationship between our Society and the ICRC especially concerning the unresolved issues 
between us. On our side there were three or four of us including Dawit. During our talk, the 
President wouldn’t move his eyes away from me and | thought that Dawit might have told him, 
“It’s really Tadesse you need to convince. | can’t do anything.” 


The fourth example is about an appointment for a position. The Society’s Secretary Bekele Geleta 
was assigned as the Deputy Minister of Transport and Communications and his position was left 
vacant. The standard procedure regarding this at the time was that the National Board’s 
Executive Committee would choose a qualified person for the job and then ask the Patron to 
approve the appointment. The Patron’s approval was a matter of formality as he would have no 
reason not to accept the nominee. In the case of this specific vacancy though, the Patron told us 
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that he had found a person called so and so who was a perfect fit for the position and that we 
should hire him. The Executive Committee complained that was an infringement of the Society’s 
rules and refused to cooperate. 


The Patron, the Board Chairman and the person the Patron had nominated for the vacancy were 
all from the Merhabete area in central Ethiopia. | had not seen the Patron or Dawit as tribalists 
before, however when | witnessed their actions in this particular case, | wondered if their true 
identity was revealed. | thought, “Is it a coincidence that all three of them are from Merhabete? 
Or is this an instance of nepotism that goes against the Red Cross’ rule of not discriminating 
against people based on ethnicity or religion?” 


Under Bekele’s leadership, the Society’s Secretariat had reached a high level of efficiency in its 
implementation of the board’s decisions. This achievement was made over a long period of time 
that began before Bekele’s arrival. Our fear was that the Society could regress back in this respect 
if an unqualified Secretary was hired. The need to establish a division of responsibilities between 
the Executive Committee and the Secretariat was debated frequently within the committee. The 
decision we finally reached was to strengthen the Secretariat and leave implementation matters 
to it. We were concerned if an ineffective Secretary was appointed, the board members would 
be forced to get involved in implementation details unnecessarily. 


Dawit never liked staying away from the Red Cross offices. While this might be good on one hand, 
on the other it could cause a conflict between him and the Executive Committee as well as the 
Society’s Secretary because of his possible involvement in day to day tasks. And a Secretary unfit 
for the job would allow Dawit to interfere in daily operations easily. In fact one of the reasons we 
wanted a strong Secretary was to prevent this exact behavior by Dawit which could cause 
operational complications. Even though we were told the Patron was the one who found the 
person under consideration, | suspected it was probably Dawit who nominated him. 


When the Patron asked us to approve the appointment of a new Secretary by reversing the rules, 
the Committee’s action was resolute. We said we couldn’t approve someone whom we didn’t 
select and whose qualifications for the job we didn’t know. It can be said | was the leader of the 
dissent. | think Dawit told Fikre Selassie everything that was said in the committee meetings. But 
when he was in our company, he told us he was being forced to execute orders just like the rest 
of us. | didn’t believe him though. 


The standoff lasted a long time. We realized the choice left for us committee members was to 
leave the Society by quitting our voluntary work. However instead of abandoning the Society at 
that critical point after bringing it thus far, we decided to approve the nominated individual to 
give him a chance to prove himself through his performance on the job. As we feared his 
performance wasn’t very strong although his conduct was excellent. 


Everyone has strengths and weaknesses. The question is which side is more dominant. In Dawit’s 
case, people might have different opinions about him but I’m an eyewitness to his valuable 
contributions to the Ethiopian Red Cross Society. He was the Society’s lifeline. Dawit had an 
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amazing ability to extract significant outputs from his colleagues. | want to thank him from the 
bottom of my heart for providing me with an opportunity to serve people, allowing me to gain as 
much satisfaction from it as | got from my regular job. For someone who wants to be known not 
for his ancestry but for his positive effort, having a person like Dawit as a coordinator is crucial. 
Also | want to point out here that for the advancement of a nation in general, the presence of 
many leaders at various stages who encourage individuals and facilitate their efforts is very 
important. 


The medal award program | mentioned earlier was part of a ceremony held to mark the 50% 
anniversary of the establishment of the Ethiopian Red Cross which took place at the Ghion Hotel 
on May 7, 1985. The Society’s Chairman Dr. Dawit and the General Secretary of the Swedish Red 
Cross Anders Wickman were gold medal recipients like me. My friend Mesfin Halefom whose 
skills and abilities were very advanced for his age was awarded a silver medal for his tremendous 
contribution in managing the Bati (town in the Wello region in north eastern Ethiopia) relief 
camp. 


Among the government officials present at the ceremony were the Social Affairs Minister 
Shimeles Adugna and the Defense Minister General Hailegiorgis. During the tea hour after the 
ceremony, Shimeles congratulated me and made us both laugh saying, “I didn’t think bank people 
had a caring heart.” Although his statement appeared humorous it should be examined carefully. 


When Shimeles was the Relief Coordination Commissioner, he would get angry when people 
called him the Famine Commissioner. We frequently heard about the organization’s assets and 
money being abused by some of its employees. And it was clear Shimeles had a low opinion of 
economists and accountants from his speeches and funny comments. In Shimeles’ opinion, while 
he was struggling to save lives, the heartless accountants and auditors were bothering him with 
their endless talk of preventing theft in ignorance of the real work of attending to endangered 
lives. 


We’ve said Shimeles didn’t see the task of accounting as relevant in his line of work of saving 
lives. This means he didn’t realize that the wastage and theft of funds and properties from a 
humanitarian organization directly contributed to loss of life and suffering. If the fact that 
preventing embezzlement and excess expenditure was a priority for aid organizations had slipped 
his mind then | have to ignore the matter saying, “God doesn’t create perfect beings. What can 
we do?” 


At an annual Budget and Planning meeting that was being led by Chairman Mengistu, | 
emphasized the need to export our commodities including pulses in large quantities to mitigate 
our foreign currency shortage. The moment | stopped talking, Shimeles raised his hand and asked 
not only me but also the other attendees, “Those living in poverty are now left only with shiro (a 
type of wot made from ground peas, a pulse). Are you saying we should take that away from 
them too?” | respect and admire Shimeles but | don’t like his being led by his heart alone, leaving 
out his brain. Yet without such individuals who balanced out those making calculated self-serving 
moves in the name of development advocacy, people’s suffering would have worsened as a result 
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of the spread of inhumane activities. Therefore | wish for the eternal presence of people like 
Shimeles. Many of us are now living outside our home country for various reasons. But Shimeles’ 
heart wouldn’t let him leave his people and he’s working on humanitarian projects in his country. 
| pray to Ethiopia’s God to protect him. When | heard he was selected as the Chairman of the Red 
Cross, I’ve given him my backing in spirit. 


All of us members of the National Executive Committee once found ourselves in a dangerous 
situation from which we survived miraculously. Here is the story. In 1984 we boarded an ICRC 
airplane and flew to northern Ethiopia to see the damage caused by the famine in order to decide 
the type of aid the Red Cross should provide. According to our travel itinerary, our first stop was 
Lalibela (historical town in the Wello region known for its rock hewn churches). Personally | was 
happy to finally get the opportunity to see Lalibela and its monasteries which | had wished to visit 
for a long time. 


We saw a lot of smoke as the plane flew over the town on the way to the airport and we 
wondered what caused it but didn’t take it seriously. When we disembarked once the plane 
landed, we were upset to see no one had come to receive us although the Red Cross employees 
had been notified about our arrival schedule. After a few minutes though, we saw a group of 
people running towards us. We thought they were aid seekers who had seen the Red Cross plane. 
The moment they reached us, the older one among them said waving his hands, “Leave quickly. 
You must fly out.” We didn’t understand what he was trying to tell us. Apparently there was a 
government security agent on the airplane so he took the older man aside and asked him to 
explain the situation. He told him the rebels just took control of the town after pushing out the 
government forces and chances were they would come to the airport once they saw the plane. 
When we heard this we urgently got back on the plane without wasting a single minute and flew 
out of the airport and | think we landed in Kombolcha (another town in Wello). 


When we reached Dessie (the capital of Wello), we found the region’s officials baffled and lost 
on what to do as their radio and phone communications with Lalibela were cut off. They learned 
the rebels had taken control of the town from us. 


As was feared, the rebels had swiftly come to the airport once they saw the airplane. They must 
have torn their messy hair out in great disappointment when they learned about the identities 
of the passengers from the Red Cross employees they captured inside the town. They took many 
people from the town including Red Cross employees to Sudan and kept them there for a long 
period before releasing them. | believe they would have been ecstatic had they managed to seize 
me. | have a reason for saying this. After the Woyanes came to power, | met with someone | knew 
who had recently come to Ottawa from Addis Ababa. He said to me, “I heard the current leaders 
talk about you saying, ‘We don’t want him for corruption but we want him to go on trial for 
facilitating the supply of local and foreign currency to the Derg with which the attacks on us were 
funded.’” 


Our site visit took us as far as Korem. On our way there we saw the relief seekers who had 
gathered in Qobo and Alamata. What we saw in Korem was the most horrifying scene of all. We 
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were all highly disturbed by what we witnessed as we had never seen anyone waiting for death 
desperately for lack of anything to eat or drink. Watching thousands at the verge of death clearly 
demonstrated the meaning of our people’s saying, “I hate my coming to this world [when | see 
this].” We observed the number of people in need of relief far exceeded the available aid which 
was meager in terms of quantity and type. We saw some foreign organizations feeding children 
under shelters they built. Some people were clearly struggling physically at the point of death. 
We shuddered as the Red Cross workers showed us those that they said had no hope of surviving. 


While in Canada, | heard the new rulers saying, “Lalibela and Axum are nothing to Wolaita and 
Guragie people,” and | felt very sad. When | saw the people of Tigray and Wello dying of hunger 
in 1984, their ethnicity didn’t stop me from caring about them. | was eager to help them as my 
very close relatives. To me all Ethiopians are the same. The development and destruction in our 
country is equally shared among us and our rights and obligations are evenly distributed to each 
one of us. | believe if our leaders held this view, half of our problems would have disappeared 
right away and solving the rest would have been very easy. 


We saw the stronger among the aid recipients returning after collecting firewood. We witnessed 
that the area was under serious stress because not a single tree was left and those looking for 
firewood had to dig up tree stubs out of the ground. 


We searched for the representative of the Relief Coordination Commission and when we found 
him, we asked him in quick succession, “Does the government know about this calamity? Where 
is the aid the people need? Has Commissioner Dawit Woldegiorgis come and seen this?” We 
noticed the man had been affected by the depth and size of the problem more than anyone else. 
He seemed broken inside as he appeared to be suppressing his anger and disappointment. 
Because he was a government representative though, he didn’t want to reveal what he really felt 
about the situation, especially not to the Red Cross that was seen as the rival of the Relief 
Coordination Commission. We felt sorry for him just like we did for the relief seekers. In his 
answer to our question on whether Dawit had visited the place he said, “Yes he was here. He 
came by a helicopter and stayed here for a full hour. He did in fact come here. Please let it go, 
my friends.” We asked him what happened after the visit and he said, “I didn’t hear or see 
anything after that.” We were all surprised by what we heard. We asked, “How is that possible?” 


Our next destination was Bati. We arrived there in the evening around 6 pm. When we reached 
the town’s main road, we saw some children lying in the middle of it. Some of them were so weak 
that they couldn’t even raise their heads. The others couldn’t stand and were moving by dragging 
their legs while picking up and eating wheat seeds one at a time from a scattering left behind on 
the road as a truck drove through. They knew they couldn’t pick up enough seeds to reach a 
handful even after a whole day’s effort which wouldn’t have alleviated their hunger much anyway 
but they were doing that to give it all they could to sustain their survival. When we went to a 
market further down a side road after turning from the main path, all the market’s shops (made 
out of pieces of cardboard, sheet metal and plastic) and all the open plots were serving as a 
camping area for those displaced by the famine. Half of them were lying on their sides and waiting 
to die and others were hugging their knees and staring out blankly. | clearly remember one man 
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who told us, “We were seven when we left our house. The only ones left now are me and this 
small child. The rest including their mother died on the way here.” When we heard this, we all 
let out the tears that we had been holding back for days and wept profusely. 


After taking a good look at the area, we held a meeting there and discussed the steps we needed 
to take. We decided to set up a large relief camp in Bati as soon as possible. We immediately sent 
instructions by phone to the Society’s Secretariat officials in Addis Ababa to prepare the required 
building materials and begin the camp work in Bati within twenty-four hours. The camp was put 
up in unprecedented speed. Mesfin Halefom who was the pride of the Society despite his young 
age was assigned as the Head of the camp. 


After passing the decision to open the Bati relief camp, we began our trip back to Addis Ababa. 
The land we drove through had a brownish color and it was so dry that it looked as if it had never 
grown any sort of grass in the past. There was no hint of clouds in the sky. We saw people walking 
with their herd of cattle everywhere. They told us they were going to the market. | remember a 
cow cost about twenty birr. When we reached Senbete town in the central region of Shoa, we 
saw an Italian man buying silver jewelry from famine displaced people. He was surrounded by 
many who pleaded with him to buy from them. It was clear the prices they quoted didn’t exceed 
even one percent of the market value. The man came from Addis Ababa to take advantage of the 
situation and acquire those jewelries which had been within each family for generations. We 
were saddened by his action and he left the area when we let him know of our disapproval. 


After we returned to Addis Ababa, | went to the Culture Minister Major Girma Yilma’s office and 
told him about what | saw especially about the Senbete incident. | made this proposal to him, 
“Let the Ministry of Culture buy those jewelries at a set price while registering the names and 
addresses of the sellers and when the bad times are over, the owners can buy them back from 
the Ministry.” He said it was a good idea and promised to do what was needed. | asked him what 
he did in this regard a few months later and he told me he had sent his employees to Senbete 
who had returned with some pieces from each variety of jewelries that were on sale to be kept 
at the Ministry as samples. 


We held an emergency meeting with the Patron, Fikre Selassie, in the meeting hall of the Society’s 
Secretariat. We explained the calamity in detail and showed him what we saw in Bati as we had 
recorded it on video. | remember he wept in deep sadness. 


Fikre Selassie immediately notified Mengistu about the famine. A Polit Bureau meeting was 
urgently called and they discussed the drought as follows: 


Polit Bureau Members: “How is it that we weren’t told while all this disaster was coming down 
on our people?” 


Famine Commissioner Dawit: “I’ve told you many times dear sirs. Haven’t 1? Come on, didn’t you 
act as if it meant nothing? Didn’t you say the matter should be handled carefully so as not to 
disrupt the celebration of the 10 anniversary of the Revolution? Come on sirs.” 
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Polit Bureau Members: “Listen Dawit. ‘You didn’t tell us’ means exactly that. You’d better 
understand that. If you don’t, we will make sure you do.” 


At its fullest capacity, the Bati relief camp was sheltering over ten thousand aid seekers. The camp 
was visited by Mengistu Hailemariam as well as foreign politicians and celebrities such as former 
President John F. Kennedy’s brother Senator Edward Kennedy and actors Charlton Heston and 
Jack Nicholson. 


| visited the camp twice. During my first trip, ninety-seven children died overnight on the day of 
our arrival. Their bodies were collected and buried in the morning. One of the regular tasks of 
the workers at the camp was making rounds to collect dead bodies at the start of each day. There 
were many who died at their arrival at the camp after a long trek as soon as they relaxed and 
took something to eat. The children were especially vulnerable to this. 


Bati is located at a high ground looking down the Rift Valley. The low-lying land to the east and 
south east of the town seemed as if it had been shaven with a razor blade and covered with red 
dust. There was no sign of a tree or plant. A few of us were looking at this barren land and talking 
about the increased risk of droughts in Ethiopia as the country’s soil became exposed to erosion 
everywhere. It happened that one of us in that group was familiar with the area. He told us the 
following about the empty land at the foot of the town. 


Twenty years ago the place was fully covered by forest. It looked like a green carpet when seen 
from a higher ground. It was difficult finding cattle that went among the trees. The air was cool 
and comfortable inside the forest as it was sheltered from the sun. The soil was constantly wet 
and appeared to be spitting out water. Unfortunately it was also a hiding place for outlaws. But 
all that was history by the time we heard the story. 


The transformation in twenty years was massive. | wonder what the place looks like now as 
another twenty years have passed. 


| went there for the second time four or five years later to visit various projects intended to 
rehabilitate the land in the area as well as the people. These projects were being implemented 
by the Red Cross using funds obtained from other Societies. Some of the projects were 
reforestation, dam construction and grazing prevention. The program also included development 
in other sectors. 


What | saw in Bati seemed to me like a dream. The camp wasn’t there. This time | only saw people 
who were full of life moving about with excitement; no one was dragging himself on the ground 
or lying in bed at the verge of death. The plot that was previously allocated for keeping dead 
bodies was now being used to grow vegetables and tree seedlings. The space previously 
designated for cooking food for those unable to care for themselves had been converted to a 
development expansion center. A dam had been built to irrigate vegetable plots and a 
mechanism had been put in place to produce at least a small amount in case of lack of rain. | was 
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very happy indeed to see all of that. My belief that anything could be achieved through 
cooperation was strengthened. Since it’s known a drought occurs in our country periodically, 
although | felt sad about what the next disaster would bring, | was satisfied with the result | 
witnessed and | left the future to God. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Ethiopian Management Professionals Association 


The 1983 graduates of Addis Ababa University’s College of Business Administration organized an 
event one evening near Amist Kilo (a few blocks south of Sidist Kilo where the main campus of 
Addis Ababa University is located) and invited their former teachers and a few additional people. 
| was one of the invited guests. The graduates told us they invited us not just for the purpose of 
socializing but for a more serious reason as well. And this concerned the lack of an association 
for management professionals in Ethiopia which made it hard for the people in the field to 
continue developing their skills once they left university. They said the Management education 
at the university was barely relevant in the real world because of the teaching staff’s minimal 
contact with managers working in various sectors which limited their knowledge of how the 
profession is actually practised. Also the professionals employed in the field couldn’t use all their 
potential to maximize their performance because they were using antiquated methods as they 
had very few opportunities to learn about modern ways of management. Therefore for the 
purpose of strengthening the relationship between the university’s teaching staff and the 
country’s management professionals as well as the advancement of the field, they said forming 
an association of the people in the profession was important and asked for our opinions about 
their idea. 


After a brief discussion we agreed it was a useful concept and encouraged them to implement it. 
They replied, “What we wanted was your support because we’ve already thought about this. We 
propose Tadesse as the Chairman of the formation committee.” And | agreed to serve because 
everyone was in favor of my selection. 


| always thought about the absence of a relationship between the university’s community and 
those of us working as management professionals. | had worked for the National Bank for more 
than eight years by then and | would work for five more years after that which is thirteen years 
total. During that time | don’t remember anyone from the university’s College of Business 
Administration or Economics Department who came to talk to me about monetary policy, 
exchange rate policy, interest rate policy or about the formation and operations of financial firms, 
etc. | was amazed by that. If the teachers at the university had talked to the officials in the banking 
sector and learned about their views, it would have been useful not only to their students but 
also to other people in the bank or related sectors. 


If an individual has someone who gives him feedback on what he is doing, it is easier for him to 
improve his ways of handling things. It’s clear the political environment at the time didn’t permit 
drastic changes but such feedback mechanism would have made some officials correct their 
improper ways. Anyone not willing to make the appropriate changes would have been replaced 
by someone else. The university’s community had to play a role as a catalyst. As governments 
come and go, the university could serve to protect the people’s interests in addition to its 
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function as an educational institution, watching over officials to make them careful about their 
moves. | felt there was a huge rift between us professionals working in the field and the 
university’s community. When a group came forward to link the two, | set out to do what | could 
not to miss the opportunity. 


We met regularly at the university’s Sidist Kilo campus to draft the new organization’s Articles of 
Association which we completed in late October of 1983. We then went to the Association 
Registration Bureau that was part of the Internal Security Agency. The new association needed 
to become a legal entity before members could be accepted. Fifty-seven of us signed the Articles 
of Association as founding members. Mesfin Genanaw, Asmamaw Enequbahri, Mekbib Kifle, 
Shiferaw Metaferia, Araya Berhanu, Tigste Gezahegn, Mengaw Yihune, Bekele Gemu, Seyfu 
Dessie, Admassu Asfaw, Ashebr Abera, Fisseha Afework, Haile Mengistu and Ayele Demissie were 
some of them. 


The representatives of the founding members, meaning the Provisional Executive Committee 
members, went to the Police Headquarters by Mexico Square and each of us had all ten of our 
fingerprints taken. And we filled out a biographical information form at the Ministry of Internal 
Security. The data requested by the form included address, place of birth, current employer, 
previous employer, schools attended and grades obtained, reasons for becoming a member of 
the association and names of other associations the applicant was a member of. 


We expected to receive the certificate confirming the legal status of the association within a week 
but it actually arrived in mid-January after two and a half months. 


As soon as the legal registration was taken care of, we began accepting members. We only let 
word of mouth do the work for us in spreading the news of the Association’s formation without 
releasing any advertisements. We registered more than five hundred members within a short 
period. The membership was open to those who graduated in either Business Administration or 
Public Administration. When we were students at the college, the College of Business 
Administration was an independent subdivision of the university. But after the Revolution it was 
merged with the Public Administration Department. Some Business Administration graduates 
said this step was taken to weaken their profession. 


We realized the professionals were keen to be actively involved in developing their knowledge 
and skills in the field, which made us very happy. We felt we had managed to bring together 
experts who were great hopes for Ethiopia. We believed that if everyone took similar steps in his 
respective field, the country could leave behind its underdeveloped status soon. 


We then started getting ready to call the first members meeting. The agenda items were: holding 
a members’ vote on the Articles of Association and electing the members of the Executive 
Committee. According to the rules of the Ministry of Internal Security, we had to get permission 
from them for the meeting by notifying them of the time, location and number of attendees. We 
submitted our request by following the correct procedures. 
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While we were waiting for their permission, two policemen arrived at my office on two 
motorcycles. They said they needed me urgently. Incidentally | wasn’t at my office but my 
secretary Birtukan called the place | was at and | talked to the officers. | was told to return the 
Association’s registration certificate to the government office that granted it within twelve hours 
and to recognize that the Association was no longer existent. 


| was given no official reason for this sudden reversal by the government. But | heard that those 
who saw themselves as the protectors of socialist ideology criticized Mengistu and his colleagues 
saying, “What are you doing? How can you organize the enemies of the workers while at the 
same time saying you’re setting up a worker-led government? How can you create a force that 
can bring down the Revolution?” 


We members of the Provisional Executive Committee had a final dinner get-together at the Addis 
Ababa Restaurant in Dejach Wube Sefer. We agreed to keep all the documents related to the 
Association in one place believing the policy would be changed when a new government took 
power. | placed them in a safe at the National Bank and received a receipt for it. The more 
important documents were the Articles of Association and the forms filled out by members. | 
gave a photocopy of the receipt to my Association colleagues. 


One day while Mengistu and | were having a discussion at his office, he raised the issue of 
organizing management professionals and it became clear to me he had been told about my 
effort to set up the Association. | explained to him about its importance. | told him it wasn’t an 
employers’ association as some people might have described it but rather an association 
intended to promote the management profession and that the professionals weren’t company 
owners but employees like any worker. | also said that a big problem the country faced was that 
not only the number of management professionals was limited but they also lacked the 
opportunity to advance their knowledge in the field. As | mentioned previously several times, 
Mengistu was easygoing in one-on-one meetings and he exhibited a great ability to listen on such 
occasions. | personally spoke openly with him and never felt frightened by his presence. | 
explained to him as much as | could about the need for a Management Professionals Association 
using the opportunity he presented. 


Five years after the Association’s permit was cancelled, the government announced that it was 
allowing the formation of the Association in a letter written by Captain Ayele Haile, the General 
Manager of the Management Institute. | was at the Ministry of Foreign Trade by then. | wrote to 
the National Bank to handover the documents in the safe to the Institute’s representatives. 


This meant the government had taken charge of forming the Association. An issue of dispute that 
arose while drafting the Articles of Association revolved around the question of whether the 
Association should be completely free from government influence or if it should be regulated by 
the official rules regarding the organization of associations. | had made it clear | wouldn’t be 
involved in any way unless the Association was a free organization. And the articles were 
prepared in a way that excluded any monitoring by the government. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Ministry of Foreign Trade 


Two years after | was made a member of the Central Committee of the Ethiopian Workers Party, 
Mengistu had me called over to his office one day and said to me, “You’ve been with us since the 
beginning of the Revolution and we’ve come a long way together up to this point. We know very 
well about your successful work in restructuring the financial firms and your effective leadership 
of these organizations. We’ve realized we need to do something for you in view of your effort. 
We are thinking of transferring you to the Ministry of Foreign Trade so that you can lead the work 
there for us. What do you think of it?” 


A human being only knows about the moves he makes not where he ends up. During my fourth 
year at the university, if Ato Bekele Tinsae had given me the part-time job he had promised, | 
would have remained an accountant at Tobacco Monopoly and never would have entered a bank 
except to deposit or withdraw money. But once | began working for a bank, | never thought | 
would change my profession. The courses | took in America were related to banking and money 
management. Because | never imagined myself working outside a bank, | was highly perturbed 
by Mengistu’s plan to throw me out of there in the name of a promotion. | thought | was going 
to be like a fish taken out of water. 


| was also among those who believed it was wrong to set up a separate ministry for foreign trade. 
There was more than a few of us who said that even if such a ministry might be useful in the 
future, at the time it wasn’t needed because the items and commodities the country exported 
were limited in type and quantity. | used to observe, standing on the sidelines, the improper acts 
committed in the name of the Ministry, which | criticized at times. The Ministry created a job for 
itself by forming two companies that exported raw animal skins and oil and pulse seeds in 
competition with the private sector. It also set up a third company to import consumer products. 
It was supposed to be the first part of the monopolization of the import and export sectors by 
the government. When we examined these policies at the National Bank, we found the private 
sector to be more efficient and diligent at generating foreign currency, making a new ministry 
unnecessary. In addition, other governmental bodies such as the Ministry of Industry and the 
Ethiopian Coffee Market were already involved in exporting goods and commodities. Regarding 
imports, even if the government wanted to import the main items it required on its own, there 
was no need to establish a whole ministry for that purpose. The National Bank had put in place 
stringent mechanisms to ensure the proper flow of foreign currency in and out of the country by 
verifying that exported products were paid for in foreign currency and that items bought in 
foreign currency had actually arrived in the country. If the intention was to control the flow of 
foreign currency, then the new ministry’s role would be redundant because the National Bank 
was already doing a good job of that. In all we didn’t support the formation of the foreign trade 
ministry based on any matrix. 
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With no profound understanding of the country’s foreign currency budgeting and the nation’s 
balance of payments, the Ministry used to try to interfere in the work of the National Bank by 
pressuring us to grant foreign currency for various purposes. We sent them back saying, “Leave 
that to us. You should focus on increasing the country’s foreign currency income. Work on coming 
up with policies that encourage exports.” 


A shortage of textile occurred at one point and everybody wanted to import fabrics for local 
consumption. The officials of the Ethiopian Patriots Association went to the Foreign Trade 
Minister and requested permission to import and sell textile to supplement the low incomes of 
their members. The Minister wrote a letter to the bank telling us to provide foreign currency to 
the Patriots Association for the aforementioned reason. First, allocating foreign currency was not 
the Ministry’s responsibility. Second, making the revered Patriots Association go into the 
business of textile trading was shameful. We denied their request saying they should report the 
matter to the government if their income was too low. The Association’s officials weren’t happy 
with us at first. But after learning about the reasons for our decision, | think they must have 
understood our rationale. 


In short Mengistu had nominated me to lead an organization whose existence | was opposed to. 
It was like the local saying, “Whom one hates inherits one’s wealth. What one fears happens for 
real.” | found myself in a horrible situation and wondered what | did to deserve it. 


In my response to Mengistu | said, “I don’t know how to work outside the banking sector. | see 
myself as a bank professional. | never thought | would be nominated for a position somewhere 
else. There are still several things that need to be done in the banking sector. It’s better if | work 
on making the bank more successful. But if the answer is ‘no’ then I’m willing to serve my country 
in any position.” 


Although | wasn’t given an official reason for making me leave the bank, I’ve reached some 
conclusions after putting one and two together. | think the Party’s Head of Economic Affairs, 
Fasika Sidelil, saw me as an impediment to his intention of reorganizing the bank’s policies along 
the lines of socialist ideology. One day he called a meeting at the Party’s headquarters on the 
topic of banking. | heard about it later and asked him why | wasn’t invited. He said, “I was afraid 
if you were at the meeting, you would have persuaded the others to accept a different point of 
view.” Even though it may be difficult to believe he said that, what he said was true. 


My understanding is that since many attempts were being made to have me removed from my 
position at the bank, when the pressure became more than he could handle, Mengistu finally 
decided to have me transferred out. Let me venture to speak about my adversaries and say that 
what they most probably wanted was someone who would grant them loans as they wished, 
allow them to use foreign currency whenever they asked, send all earnings by the National Bank 
to the government, provide loans to the government without question and keep his opinions to 
himself and echo what others tell him. | don’t know if they got their way after | left but | don’t 
think my replacement, Bekele Tamirat, bent to their wish that easily. 
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Mengistu told me my transfer to the Ministry of Foreign Trade was a done deal and asked me 
who | would recommend to take my place. | said Bekele would be a good choice. Because the 
person | recommended was selected, | felt better thinking he would improve on what we built 
not tear it down. 


On my return to my office after my talk with Mengistu, | told the deputy head of the bank, Legesse 
Mota, about my upcoming transfer and asked him to keep it confidential. | told him we would 
make decisions together from that point on, not to be criticized later for making bad moves 
knowing | was leaving the bank soon. We worked together on issues until my departure from the 
bank three or four weeks later. 


My transfer to the Ministry of Foreign Trade was announced to the public on March 18, 1987. 


As soon as | began working at the Ministry, | ran into my first bad experience there which involved 
my secretary. After the employees had gone home at the end of the day, | wanted to talk to her 
and rang her phone using the internal line. When she didn’t answer | went to her office but she 
wasn’t there. | was told she had gone home when | asked where she was. | was livid at her for 
not letting me know she was leaving at least. Since | graduated from college, my secretaries had 
never left the office without notifying me. | requested another secretary as | didn’t think | could 
work with her judging by how she behaved in that regard, and they brought me Etaferahu. Also 
| had noticed something during the day. When Wolle (former Minister) had come to the office to 
complete the hand over, | was very surprised to see that he didn’t exchange greetings with his 
former secretary. They were actually looking at each other as foes. | wondered what kind of place 
| had come to because my relationship with all my secretaries had been very friendly. 


| found the work ethic at the Ministry different from what | was used to. If the Minister wasn’t in 
his office or he was abroad, many employees didn’t show up for work as if the Minister had taken 
all their responsibilities with him. When the Minister was in his office, everyone waited for 
instructions from him. It seemed nobody had things to do on a continuous basis. The moment 
someone was told that the Minister needed him, he rushed over there and bowed in obedience. 
At the bank, work was always done regardless of the supervisors’ presence. l’ve already 
mentioned that my view of the Ministry wasn’t positive to start with. What | saw there in my first 
few days only corroborated what | suspected instead of allaying my fears. 


| called a meeting to introduce myself to the department heads and enterprise managers of the 
Ministry and discuss work schedules. When | went to the meeting hall at the specified time, | 
don’t think a single person was there among the expected fifteen to twenty managers. | decided 
to remain there without returning to my office and | saw them arrive in drip-drip fashion. The last 
manager walked in an hour late. 


| told them, “To Tadesse three means three and four means four. | don’t know a different 
language so the next time you’re called to a meeting, you should arrive on time.” When it came 
to punctuality, the second meeting wasn’t much different from the first one. It can be said | 
almost fainted out of anger at that point. | felt sad because they had taken me out of the highly 
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organized and well-behaved bank and immersed me into an awful environment. But things began 
improving eventually. Yet | only saw myself as a bank professional and never as part of the 
Ministry. | regarded my stay there as a temporary one as if | was on loan from the bank. 


Khat 


The other big challenge | faced was related to khat, (Catha edulis, leaves chewed for their 
stimulant effect). Individuals who were described as merchants had formed an association to 
send khat to Djibouti. It was the Ministry that organized this association. The Ministry was also 
in charge of supervising the association and administering its offices. As a result there was a close 
relationship between our Foreign Trade Minister and Djibouti’s Trade Minister. Djibouti’s 
Ambassador to Ethiopia and our Minister were also close. One task of the Party’s Office and the 
Administration Bureau in Hararghe (region in eastern Ethiopia that borders Djibouti) was to 
follow up on khat related issues. And the central government was sending inspectors to the 
region to investigate individuals who allegedly benefited from the khat trade unfairly. 


Khat was a commodity that gave us a lot of headache even though we didn’t chew it. There were 
several occasions in which it appeared the Ministry of Foreign Trade was created to handle khat 
related cases only. In my estimate, the Ministry spent at least a quarter of its time on matters 
concerning khat. | found it embarrassing to see a government, which claimed to follow socialism, 
controlling the khat trade for its political and economic benefits on the one hand while on the 
other telling people about the harmful effects of the leaves. Consequently | had no respect for 
those who produced, traded and chewed khat. | felt very uncomfortable when reporting the 
amount of foreign currency gained from the khat trade 


The first person who requested an appointment to see me when | began work at the Ministry 
was the Ambassador of Djibouti. He wanted to see me not only to let me know khat was a very 
important commodity to Djibouti but also to tell me Ethiopia was indebted to Djibouti because 
of the large amount of foreign currency it gained from the trade between the two countries and 
to basically say my office was his as well. Personally | wished khat was eliminated despite its 
foreign currency benefits, therefore | didn’t give the Ambassador any special attention by holding 
him up as the bringer of piles of foreign currency to our side. He asked me for an appointment to 
introduce me to the businessman who received our khat on the Djibouti side. | sent him away 
saying, “We'll talk about that some other time after I’ve gone through the files | need to examine 
as | just started working here.” He asked me for an appointment again a week later. | thought, 
“Does he really think my office is his?” and ignored his request. He called my secretary several 
times. | told her to say | couldn’t give him an appointment because my schedule was full. He then 
reported me to the Foreign Minister saying | refused to set up an appointment for him, at which 
point | went ahead and set up one for him. When he came to my office, he walked in chewing 
gum with his hands in his pockets. He was gloating to retaliate against me for denying him an 
appointment. When he asked, “Why did you refuse to see me?” | made him pay for his rudeness 
by replying, “Listen man, | am the Foreign Trade Minister not the Khat Minister.” | think that 
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deflated his bloated ego a little. He responded, “If you say you are the Foreign Trade Minister 
then name another commodity in your control that brings in as much foreign currency as khat?” 
And | had no answer to that. 


When | was at the bank, | was part of a Djibouti Committee that was set up by the government. 
The aim of the Committee was to strengthen all aspects of the relationship between the two 
countries. We had the Commercial Bank of Ethiopia and the Insurance Company open branches 
in Djibouti. A day before my trip there to open the branches on January 8, 1980, | had to take my 
wife to Zewditu Hospital where she was assigned a bed because she was showing signs of 
imminent labor as she was heavily pregnant with our second child. 


Our first child Helina was about six months away from her second birthday. My secretary Birtukan 
was the one who named her Helina. One of her grandfathers, Kegn Azmach Wolde Ayano named 
her Wosenyelesh. My wife comes from the Dobi Gurage ethnic subgroup and in 1974, near the 
onset of the Revolution, the Muhrs and Dobis had a disagreement over borders that led to the 
accumulation of weapons by both sides for an imminent battle. It seemed the Dobis were 
convinced the time had come to defeat their border rivals, the Muhrs, by teaching them an 
unforgettable lesson. They couldn’t wait until they fought and reclaimed their land to restore 
their honor. All this was being planned not by the poor farmers in the countryside who were 
occupied twenty-four hours with thoughts of how to feed themselves, but by those members of 
the two ethnic clans who were living in Addis Ababa. The good thing was that the Revolution’s 
arrival stopped them in their tracks. Kegn Azmach Wolde said the birth of Helina as a result of 
the marriage between the Muhr Tadesse and the Dobi Etsegenet had united the two adversaries 
by removing the border between them. He said there was no better name than Wosenyelesh 
(which means “borderless”) to describe the event. By the way | only found out about the standoff 
between the Muhrs and Dobis after | joined Kegn Azmach’s family. | heard another fight-related 
story from him that involved Kegno (affectionate form of the title Kegn Azmach) and Ras Mesfin 
Sileshi. 


Wolde’s elder brother Gebre was selling tej (traditional honey wine) out of a small space he was 
renting in one of Ras Mesfin’s buildings that was handed out to the Ras after the buildings’ 
designation as enemy property because they were built by the Italian invaders. Someone who 
saw that Gebre’s tej business was doing very well approached Ras’ representative and offered to 
pay a higher rent. Gebre was told to leave the place despite having signed a lease agreement 
with the owner. Gebre then told his younger brother Wolde about his misfortune. Wolde was 
someone who liked attending trials to listen to arguments and he often represented plaintiffs for 
free. Gebre shared his story only to update his brother about recent developments in his life. He 
didn’t expect Wolde would take Ras Mesfin to court over the issue. The Ras was a feared 
aristocrat at the time; people were scared to look him in the eye let alone indict him. 


But Kegn Azmach sued either Ras Mesfin or his representative in court. When Ras Mesfin heard 
about it, he had a hard time believing it and asked who this person was that took him to court. 
When he was told who it was, he reacted angrily saying, “So the one who dared to sue me is a 
Guragie?!” On the day the case was to be heard, a crowd filled the courtroom out of curiosity, 
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intrigued by Wolde’s action. Everyone was astounded someone had the courage to indict Ras 
Mesfin. They were eager to see Ras Mesfin’s accuser and so was the Ras himself. Inside the 
courtroom, the Ras was given a chair and he sat on it with his legs stretched out but Wolde was 
told to stand. When the hearing began, Wolde made an objection saying, “In the name of the 
Ethiopian flag that fell and was raised back up, Ras please stand up. We are both equal before 
the law. According to the rules of the court, you should be standing as well.” The Ras had to stand 
up because he knew that he was up against an able and emotional opponent who was willing to 
fight for his rights. The crowd returned after witnessing the astonishing drama and spread the 
story throughout the city. 


On another occasion, a high court judge who admired Wolde’s debating skills commented, 
“Wolde, only if you weren’t Guragie.” But Wolde replied, “Sir, is earning a living a crime? Why 
are the Guragies called names while all they do is work for their income, at the same time helping 
fulfill others’ needs? Are you saying a Guragie man should cover his arm with cloth like some do 
and beg or should he start robbing people like the outlaws?” We haven’t read any story about 
the Woldes of our country. All our writings talk about the heroic deeds of aristocrats which means 
our poverty has been sustained by our literature and historical records as well. 


When the topics of narrow mindedness, aggressiveness, illiteracy, corruption, arrogance, 
unaccountability, oppression, discrimination and laziness are raised and their roles in holding 
back our country’s development are examined, the stories of Kegn Azmach Wolde and people 
like him must be told. Otherwise our problems will remain hidden and cause our destruction. 


Returning to my Djibouti trip, before | left for the airport in the morning, | stopped by the hospital 
to ask how my pregnant wife fared overnight. | arrived at six thirty in the morning and knocked 
on a door in the maternity ward. When a nurse came out, | said to her, “My wife’s name is 
Etsegenet Wolde, can you please tell me what her status is?” She told me the good news that 
she had just given birth to a baby boy. | was so happy | reacted by hugging and kissing her (not 
on the lips but on the cheeks). | then came down the steps by jumping up and down like a kid. | 
remember someone moving to the side quickly to avoid me, probably wondering why | was acting 
so weird so early in the morning. On my return from Djibouti, a friend of mine called and said, 
“In the newspaper that came out on January 10 you look very happy in the photo published 
alongside the story about your Djibouti trip. Any special reason for that?” | commented, “So 
someone’s state of mind can be read from his face?” And | told him the reason was our new baby 
boy whom we had named Nolawi. | think this friend of mine was treated with the traditional 
porridge dish at our house when he came to visit Etsegenet and to congratulate us on our baby’s 
arrival. Sometimes when my daughters wanted to protest against me, the first issue they raised 
was the fact that | didn’t jump up and down in excitement when they were born. When | asked 
how they knew, they would refer me to their mother, their comrade in arms, as their witness. | 
would ask them to leave me alone as | knew nothing about gender struggle. | would tell them | 
was only familiar with class struggle mentioning General Brhane as my witness. But the dispute 
would eventually be resolved anyway and they would caress my hair and gently rub my face in 
reconciliation. 
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When the topic of class struggle is raised, | remember General Brhane Tefera who was the Police 
Commissioner at the start of the Revolution. Senay Leke (a prominent politician at the beginning 
of the Revolution) and his colleagues were once teaching us about class struggle in a meeting 
room inside the former Parliamentary Building. The concept didn’t go down well with the General 
and he wanted to express his feeling sarcastically. He commented, “Listen my friends, if we want 
the people to understand what we teach them, we need to be careful about the terms we use. 
As we all know medeb (the Amharic word for ‘class’) means ‘bed’. And it’s clear what a struggle 
in bed indicates so we must take great care not to confuse people.” Senay and his friends had 
sharp tongues but empty brains that couldn’t analyze anything and what the General earned was 
their rebuke that labeled him as a reactionary. But some of the meeting attendees who agreed 
with the General laughed at his sarcasm that ridiculed the meeting leaders. 


During the Djibouti Committee meetings, | used to repeatedly say, “Handling the Djibouti 
authorities with such delicate care by catering to their every whim will make them lose any 
respect they have for us and will lead to unwarranted demands from them. We must therefore 
show some resistance to their pressure when necessary and let them know they need us more 
than we need them because they can’t live without us.” When | saw the Ambassador walk into 
my office with his hands in his pockets while chewing gum, | felt sad and said to myself, “What | 
feared just happened. We’re reaping what we sowed.” 


Later a negotiation was started with their Trade Minister to put the trade relationship between 
the two countries in proper order. Our other main exports to Djibouti besides khat were fruits 
and vegetables. 


When | joined the National Bank in 1975, some patriotic employees like Zemere Jemaneh told 
me that the fruits and vegetables that Ethiopia sold to Djibouti were paid for in foreign currency 
at the rate of 15 cents per kilogram. | realized our country was being scammed shamelessly. We 
introduced a new rule saying the sale price should be 50 cents per kilogram. As would be 
expected, the people in Djibouti and the local exporters opposed the idea vigorously. The fruits 
and vegetables trade with Djibouti was interrupted. It became a huge controversy. What the 
merchants did was sell the commodities in foreign exchange for amounts much higher than what 
they declared and surrendered to the bank and keep the balance abroad mainly for the purpose 
of financing contraband imports. 


Going back to the negotiations that were opened with Djibouti’s Trade Minister, they failed and 
the khat trade with Djibouti was completely cut off. The khat addicts in Djibouti felt as though 
darkness had come down on them. The people in the business were confused because none of 
their usual tactics of causing a ruckus, going up and down or moving left and right made any 
difference. They started a campaign against me saying | was determined to disrupt the 
relationship between the two nations. They recruited some of our officials for this purpose. But 
| was unfazed because my goal was to protect Ethiopia’s interests. | didn’t say we should pressure 
Djibouti because it’s a small country. All | did was take a stance when Djibouti did the opposite 
and tried to take advantage of Ethiopia. The matter became a political issue and the Foreign 
Ministers of the two countries became involved. However they found the issue too difficult to 
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solve and it was escalated to the level of Heads of States to be handled by Mengistu and Hassan 
Gouled. When the two leaders met in Dire Dawa to examine the relationship between the two 
countries, the matter was resolved. | suspect the main reason the two leaders met at the time in 
the first place was to provide a solution to the trade problem. 


Taye the Dark One and Taye the Caucasian come to my mind when the Dire Dawa Khat 
Association is mentioned. Both were my classmates at the College of Business Administration. 
I’ve talked about Taye the Caucasian already. When | was at the bank, Taye the Dark One or Taye 
Bekele was the General Manager of the Khat Exporters Association for some period. Both the 
employees and members of the Assosciaton greatly appreciated his leadership ability. | think he 
was transferred out of the Association by the government to become the General Manager of 
the Dire Dawa Textile Factory. When | became the Foreign Trade Minister, the Association’s 
General Manager was Demissie Deressa who was a Derg member. | found his leadership skills 
rather weak and was hoping to replace him with someone who would give me some relief in that 
area. As | was thinking along those lines, either as a bluff or to test how | viewed him, Demissie 
wrote me a letter that indicated he was willing to leave his post. | wrote back saying | approved 
his resignation offer. We released a vacancy announcement and many people applied but we 
couldn’t find anyone who was qualified for the job. | had people search for Taye the Dark One 
and he came to my office. | asked him to rescue me from my desperate situation but he said, “1 
would have been very happy to, however | left Dire Dawa as they were hunting for me intensely. 
They will kill me if | go back now. Politicians who claim | didn’t follow their orders want me 
captured immediately. | was in hiding for a long time after leaving Dire Dawa. So it’s better if you 
let me go. If | go back to Dire Dawa and something bad happens to me, it won’t be good for your 
conscience either.” So | let him go. 


Then | asked Taye the Caucasian to help me out. At the time, he was working as the Head of 
Finance for an organization funded by the World Bank. | understood he wouldn’t want to go to 
Dire Dawa and throw himself into a messy situation by leaving the job he enjoyed. Still | asked 
him if he could help me somehow. And he said “yes” for my sake. He streamlined the Association 
and put its operations in proper order. He brought the excessively arrogant Djibouti khat 
importers under control. He became everyone’s favorite because of his successful effort. But 
those who couldn’t benefit illegally anymore because of the steps he took tried their best to spoil 
his effort in order to get him blamed for a failure. After the change of government, | was 
saddened to hear they caused him some unfair treatment, be it briefly, by falsely accusing him 
of things he didn’t do. This made me ask, “When will we stop punishing good people based on 
accusations by corrupt figures every time there is a regime change?” 


After | left the Ministry in 1990, a friend of mine went to Mengistu’s office with his Minister. He 
told me he heard Mengistu say, “When it comes to our policy towards Djibouti, we shouldn’t be 
too soft like so and so or too hard like Tadesse.” Honestly, | never said we should be overly hard 
on Djibouti. All | used to say was that unless we wanted to be disrespected, we had to make sure 
not to give up our benefits easily. 
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Getting back to the Djibouti Ambassador who was in my office after several attempts on my part 
to avoid seeing him, he said to me, “The reason | wanted to see you is to introduce you to the 
khat merchant | mentioned to you last time and give you a gift as a token of our new 
relationship.” | told him, “I have no reason to meet the man. His work relationship should be with 
the General Manager of the Khat Association so he can talk to him if he wants. And | don’t want 
any gift from you. If all you want to talk about is that, then our relationship will have to end.” He 
replied, “You’re a fool, you know. You would regret it if you knew the things we did for the person 
before you.” | sent him away saying, “I’m Tadesse. Don’t forget you’re talking to Tadesse right 
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now. 


Since | was already there, | resolved to lay a strong foundation for the success of the Ministry by 
taking two fundamental steps that could significantly increase the foreign currency earnings of 
the country. The first one was to export finished products such as leather jackets, pants, shoes 
and the like instead of sending animal hide in raw form. The second one was to concentrate on 
producing commodities that had high value in the international market in place of those 
produced for local consumption that were exported by gathering leftover amounts after local 
demand was met. | always remember Shimeles Adugna whenever exports are mentioned. While 
serving as the Social Affairs Minister, he had heard the frequent reports from the bank and the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade about exported pulse seeds and the foreign currency earned from 
them. Shimeles interpreted the reports as saying that shiro (local food item made from ground 
peas) was taken away from the mouths of the poor to purchase petrol for the cars of the rich. 
And he expressed his feeling by asking, “If we take away shiro from the poor, then what are they 
left with?” His question has been bothering my conscience ever since. 


Animal Skins 


The government’s policy for the animal skins sector was mind boggling. The Ministry of Foreign 
Trade had set up an enterprise to export raw hides but given that local tanneries were facing a 
shortage of raw hides and that tanned skins or finished leather products fetched a much higher 
income for the country, it was difficult to understand why this enterprise was created. It also 
meant there was now a three-way competition for raw hides between the enterprise, private 
exporters and local tanneries. | was convinced the situation could be remedied by closing this 
enterprise and prohibiting the export of raw skins from the country. 


The enterprise was liquidated and its employees were assigned to other government 
organizations. Its properties were sold and the amount that remained after paying off its debts 
was deposited in the nation’s Treasury. That was probably the first state enterprise to be 
dissolved for being redundant since the onset of the Revolution. 


We then introduced a new regulation that disallowed the export of raw skins. This decision was 
met with strong opposition. | was called three times by my superiors to clarify our strategy. | was 
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warned | would be held personally responsible if our policy caused a dip in the income earned 
from animal skins export. 


We held a meeting in the Chamber of Commerce assembly hall with collectors and exporters of 
animal skins to explain to them the new policy regarding their sector. We asked for their 
cooperation to export animal hides after tanning them or more preferably as finished leather 
products but definitely not in raw form because the country could gain much higher income by 
applying some processing to the commodity. The moment | finished speaking, Mr. Rue, the owner 
of Paul Ries (a company involved in various businesses in Ethiopia), got up and said bitterly, “Paul 
Ries has been exporting raw hides for a hundred years. Aren’t you forgetting our contribution to 
the country by banning raw skins export now? And what are we going to do with our employees 
in this sector?” The others said similar things. | tried to ease their concerns by telling them that 
they shouldn’t worry about any income loss because they would be able to sell their hides to 
tanneries at prices acceptable to them. 


Regarding Paul Ries, what Mr. Rue should have realized was that during the hundred years his 
company was exporting raw hides, human beings had transitioned from kerosene lamps to 
electric light, built cars to avoid long journeys on foot, invented the airplane to fly, travelled to 
the moon and back on spaceships and introduced such technologies as the telephone, television 
and nuclear energy. 


The French Mr. Rue and his types wanted us to remain exporters of raw materials to developed 
countries forever. The main difference between developed and underdeveloped nations is that 
the developed ones can convert raw materials into valuable products. It can be said they throw 
out nothing. If we take maize for example, more than thirty products are made from it. The 
agriculture education in our country should be upgraded to include lessons about converting our 
raw commodities into high-priced goods. If the existing educational institutions feel this is 
beyond their mandate then organizations should be set up for this purpose. In parallel to this, it’s 
necessary to expand the educational system in chemical and mechanical engineering. As long as 
we are determined to embrace wisdom but not miracles, there is no reason why we can’t reach 
where others have. The only thing we need is to believe in ourselves. But most importantly, we 
must create a conducive environment for development. We also have to build a nation that every 
citizen sees as his own by fighting to bring to power leaders who respect their people and the 
law and are willing to work hard to make Ethiopia a country that provides equal opportunities to 
everyone instead of being a source of wealth for the select few. 


The developed nations are the beneficiaries of our labor because they transform the materials 
they buy from us at very low prices into expensive items. The advanced countries provide aid to 
the poor ones only to expand these countries’ commodity production capacity. They don’t give 
assistance for the manufacturing sector in underdeveloped nations because they are only 
interested in the supply of raw materials for their own industries. In times of great need such as 
droughts and famines, they come to our side with short-term aid pretending to care but they 
don’t want to help us find ways to exit poverty permanently. In fact they don’t have the 
responsibility to assist us in our development at all because every country must be in charge of 
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its own destiny. We should therefore implement steps that we believe are in our interests. When 
they taught us about socialism, we were told a revolution that can’t defend itself will not last 
long. Similarly the people of a nation who can’t run their own lives will surely find their survival 
in doubt. 


And there is no way that a free market economy will solve our problems. It might actually make 
them worse. Within the current power lineup in the world, having Ethiopia go head to head 
against the U.S., for example, in totally free market conditions is like letting a sheep fight with a 
tiger. It doesn’t require special knowledge to figure out who will win such an uneven match-up. 
Among the stories we read as children, we find the tale of Alibaba and the Forty Thieves where 
Alibaba opens the door of a cave containing treasures with the command, “Open Sesame!” 
Within the current economic system of the world, believing a free market ideology will help us 
tackle our problems is wishful thinking; it’s a fictional tale. 


Several conditions have to be satisfied in our country before a free market system can be 
implemented in a way that benefits the people. It’s too early for our economy to attract enough 
foreign investors to produce the desired impact. And the local investors are not ready to compete 
at the international level. Without any sign of willingness from foreign investors to bring large 
capital into the local economy, making the country a dumping ground for foreign goods by 
lowering tariffs will only weaken the nascent production capacity and dampen the investment 
desires of the local citizens. 


The private sector that is tied up in a web of troubles should be analyzed to provide solutions to 
its problems in order to grow the sector. This in general concerns improving the country’s various 
laws and policies as well as increasing the executive capacity of the bureaucracy. 


The law must be guarded to prevent it from becoming a tool for the select few who promote 
their interests over and above the rights of others. People’s representatives must be monitored 
to prevent them from breaking their oaths. Courts need to be protected from any sort of 
influence and serve as true centers of justice and their orders have to be executed without any 
hassle. Any government official must be prevented from using his authority to harass 
manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers. It’s also important to stop any individual from going 
against the law through the power of his money or personal connections. The land ownership 
law must encourage development and the property registration system must be free from 
controversy and fraud. All citizens should have equal chance to participate in the available 
business opportunities. It should be understood that favoring one group over others is highly 
inappropriate and corrective steps have to be taken in that respect. There needs to be a sustained 
anti-corruption campaign. The security apparatuses have to focus not on the protection of 
individuals’ authorities but the safeguarding of the people. Transport, energy generation and 
telecommunications infrastructures have to be expanded and modernized. The tax system must 
be balanced and has to be free from malfeasance. The bank and insurance sectors must be 
enhanced with technology and should provide reliable services that are free from any under-the- 
table activity. Every effort has to be made to make education available throughout the country. 
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In all, government officials must understand that their role is to create a stable environment that 
allows their citizens to live in peace. These authorities have to realize they are in their positions 
to serve the people and not the other way around. Otherwise the people will remove them 
through peaceful protests or if necessary forceful action. If the people are expected to thank not 
just their Creator but also the government who should be their protector here on earth, then 
government authorities need to focus their hearts, minds, capacity and time on tasks that benefit 
the people. 


It’s true that no nation in the history of the world has managed to fulfill the above conditions and 
no country will ever achieve that in the future. However a nation that’s working towards these 
goals with persistence will be able to satisfy the needs of its citizens ahead of other countries 
because everything is relative. Those who are distracted from embarking on the journey early or 
are held back by their infighting or disagreements will obviously remain behind. They will suffer 
in poverty with diminished hope of survival. In this case, the people lose their confidence in their 
government and count everything that it tells them as propaganda. Violence and crime become 
the norm. Development and growth end up being wishful thoughts. Robbing and attacking 
become common occurrences. Everyone runs in different directions to pursue his own interests. 
The government then turns to violent measures after exhausting all options. Its actions 
complicate matters even more. The situation turns into total chaos. On the contrary, the ones 
who denounce laziness and disarray and move forward in great determination by following the 
rule of law will quickly reach their targets. But those who choose the opposite course of action 
end up with depleted hope and begin to slide backwards, and history records them as social 
residues. 


The main task of a nation’s government is to strengthen the hope of its citizens. From what we 
have seen so far, our governments have failed in this regard. This is the reason for our 
underdevelopment. When a government is unable to coordinate the efforts of its people and 
fails to achieve growth, it’s inappropriate to allow foreigners to freely access the local market in 
the hope they will provide ample supplies of goods and services. That’s equivalent to exposing 
oneself for colonialist abuse. 


A country can fall under foreign control either by losing a military war or by allowing the takeover 
of its economy by foreign agents who later assert political dominance. The people of a nation 
must be adept at running their economy so as not to lose their control over it because that could 
lead to the loss of their political independence. 


Nobody respects people who can’t protect their own interests. As | stated earlier, those who fight 
for their benefits are respected by others, even their oppressors. Otherwise they are seen as a 
joke by everyone else. Christopher Columbus wrote in his report to the Queen of Spain who 
funded his journey, “The natives were giving us many gifts despite their poverty. The fact that 
they offered us presents while they didn’t have enough for themselves shows their backward 
thinking.” In the land of cunning people, virtue is seen as naivete. One has to respond to others 
according to their character of virtue or cunning. 
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The raw skins that Mr. Rue and the others exported would have brought in ten to a hundred 
times more money if they were sold in tanned form or as finished leather products. In other 
words, a raw hide costing ten birr could have sold for a hundred birr after processing. Therefore 
the strategy the country should follow in this sector must encourage the expansion, both in 
number and size, of tanneries and manufacturers of leather products. 


As part of our strategy to strengthen the leather industry in Ethiopia, we succeeded in getting 
Addis Ababa selected as the seat of the Southern and Eastern Africa Trade Area (PTA) Leather 
Technology Centre. The Kenyan authorities had pushed hard to bring the center to their country 
but we managed to have the decision taken in our favor through considerable effort. It was a 
fulfilling moment for us to see our hard work pay off. 


| left the Ministry while we were in talks with the PTA Bank in Bujumbura to grant us a loan for 
expanding and technologically enhancing our leather sector. 


In collaboration with the Ministry of Industry, a large expo was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
Exhibition Center by Meskel Square in January 1990 to allow local leather products 
manufacturers to compare their work with that from other African countries and encourage them 
to improve their methodologies by learning about the latest technological advances in the sector. 
There is no doubt the expo was an eye-opening opportunity for the business people and 
professionals in the leather industry. 


Mengistu opened the expo for us. After | made an opening speech to welcome the visitors, he 
and the other guests went around and saw the exhibition. We then proceeded to a section 
designated for a fashion show. The show participants were students from the Lycée Guebre- 
Mariam School (French Community School in Addis Ababa). At the start of the show, the female 
students, who were very young, appeared on the stage wearing only what seemed like loin cloth 
and bras. Some were shocked while some others watched with their eyes bulged. The audience 
viewed the kids from a lower level as they walked in dance steps on a raised platform. Mengistu 
and | were standing side by side. 


| was the leader and coordinator of the whole expo while the General Manager of the Leather 
Corporation, Yilma Adamu, served as the Executive Head. He was in charge of handling issues 
related to the fashion show. An expert was brought from Italy for this purpose and he had been 
training the kids. 


After Mengistu saw the scantily clad kids moving in rhythmic steps on the stage, he asked me, “Is 
this what a leather fashion show is supposed to be?” | understood his question was intended as 
an expression of disappointment and criticism. Like him | myself was slightly taken aback to see 
something | didn’t expect. | thought | would have cancelled the fashion show’s beginning portion 
if | had known about its details in advance. 


Activities of entertainment were frowned upon since the onset of the Revolution, therefore 
Mengistu and others might have seen the show as going against the accepted norm at the time. 
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| answered Mengistu’s earlier question saying, “This is only the entry; the main show is coming 
up.” Although | didn’t know what Mengistu thought about it, | regretted using the word “entry” 
as it could be interpreted negatively given the fact that what upset some people was the kids’ 
style of dressing that brought attention to their loin area. The man looked displeased and | 
suspected he felt like leaving. In any case the show continued and the exposed bodies came back 
covered in very beautiful leather attire. | saw Menge (fond form of Mengistu) relax after seeing 
the elegantly dressed kids. | felt relieved too. 


As Yilma explained to me later, the theme of the show was “Beautiful Attire for Beautiful Body.” 
It’s like the Abesha saying, “Let me die at the hands of an educated person” (saying which 
indicates that an educated person knows better). My discomfort and Mengistu’s displeasure at 
the beginning of the show were for lack of understanding. 


But | had another more serious reason for being worried about the half-naked choreography. At 
the time, the war between the government and the separatists had reached intense levels both 
in terms of military warfare and propaganda attacks. | was afraid the rebels might use the fashion 
show to ridicule Mengistu and his officials by painting them as people engaged in watching kids 
in scant dresses while they should be handling the responsibilities that the people had entrusted 
them with. | waited for several days but the rebels said nothing about the show to my great relief. 
| suspect Mengistu and the others would have shown no mercy to me if the separatists had 
mocked them as | feared they would. 


Miscellaneous Anecdotes 


Unlicensed khat exporters and cross-border traders tried to influence us in various ways. Many 
people who came to our office with complaints wanted things done for them against the rules. 
When they were told nothing could be permitted to them that was denied to others, they left in 
disappointment; they didn’t want to accept the appropriateness of our decisions. When they 
were told giving them permission was an unfair move that made one responsible not only in the 
eyes of others but also the Heavenly Father as well, they responded, “Let’s get our way today 
and face Hell later if it has to be that way.” People who said this were those who ran to church 
very early every morning looking for salvation. 


lam confident people’s unfair actions will be reduced significantly if a new rule is introduced that 
bars them from asking for forgiveness after committing a wrong intentionally. | suggest that the 
leaders of the major religions in the world consider this proposal. It is said Ethiopians admire a 
fair judge but the truth is that if someone doesn’t get a ruling in his favor, he resents God, let 
alone a human being. But when seen from a different angle, such behavior might be one’s 
attempt to survive in a highly unjust environment. The focus should therefore be more on the 
impartiality of judges rather than the appropriateness of people’s complaints. 
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My friend Bashir who worked at the Ethiopian Airlines once came to my house and told me that 
our Guragie relatives regularly held a drum beating ceremony while chewing khat to beg Allah 
(God) to remove Tadesse from his post. | liked Bashir because of his openness and lively 
personality. He was someone who never held back from saying what he felt was right which made 
me pay attention to him whenever he talked even in jest. | knew he didn’t mean to say those 
people were correct when he told me about what they did. 


| knew that my relatives and friends in the business community were very happy about my 
appointment as the Foreign Trade Minister. But when they realized later that my appointment 
didn’t do anything for them, some of them actually disowned me. It felt like them saying to me, 
“What is the point of him acting with so much honesty and adherence to the rules while every 
other government official is bending the system to benefit his friends and relatives. If this is how 
it’s going to be then he can go make new relatives.” | viewed their attitude not from the 
perspective of losing each other but from the angle of how incredibly difficult it had become to 
set up a fair and just system in Ethiopia. But | still believe justice and fairness will come to our 
country eventually no matter how long it takes. And everyone should contribute towards this 
effort. 


I’ve said that the secret behind the West’s development is the willingness of its people to abide 
by the law. But their laws are not perfectly fair. As in any country, laws are passed by the group 
currently in power by making sure they don’t hurt that group’s re-election prospects. Still the 
laws and the respect for those laws are much better in the West than in our country. The 
relationships among people are governed by these laws. Rulings are not passed by people but by 
the law. If anyone thinks of illegally assigning himself rights that he doesn’t have using force, he 
is discouraged from doing so because of the punishment a judge will sentence him to. He doesn’t 
breach the law by relying on his connections either. Everyone is equal before the law: wealthy or 
poor, strong or weak, big or small. This is not to deny that a rich person can have the upper hand 
in winning a court case by hiring an expensive lawyer. 


Knowing one’s rights and obligations and respecting the law are the foundations of peace and 
prosperity. A farmer is motivated to work hard only if he has the assurance no one will rob him 
of his produce or take away his land. A merchant can travel around the country and sell products 
only as long as he isn’t attacked by outlaws who loot his goods or he isn’t coerced by corrupt 
officials to give up his wealth. A rich person can open a factory and create employment 
opportunities only if he believes there is a stable environment backed by a reliable enforcement 
of the rule of law. For this reason, legislators, executive officials and law enforcement officers 
above anybody else must submit themselves to the law. 


As long as the law is used to maintain the interests of the ruling class by leaving everybody else 
out, the people become aggrieved by it and they start challenging their oppressors in various 
ways. They make breaking the law a national obligation and a holy act and reject the government 
completely, bringing it down eventually. However a government that the people see as theirs 
lasts long with the people’s support and protection. And it leaves behind a memorable legacy. 
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But especially in Africa including Ethiopia, government officials think they can do anything they 
wish in the belief that they are above the law. This unhealthy mindset has immersed the people 
of Africa in illiteracy, famine and disease. Leaders should serve the people; it shouldn’t be the 
other way around. As long as Africans can’t succeed to bring this into reality, they will remain 
behind the rest of the world. 


After | joined the Ministry of Foreign Trade, just like my bank days, people kept asking me to do 
illegal favors for them including those who were supposed to be legislators and law enforcers. 
One day the Minister of the Interior called to ask me to set up an appointment for a young woman 
who wanted to talk to me. | agreed and she came to my office. She was pretty and told me she 
was living at the Ghion Hotel by renting a room. She said she was facing an income problem and 
wanted to request a business license. | told her the type of license she indicated wasn’t allowed 
at the time and she left after clearly expressing her disappointment in not being granted the 
license 


Days later on a Monday morning, a friend of mine called me and asked if he could come to my 
office. | said he could and after he arrived he asked me, “Do you have any problem with the 
Minister of the Interior?” The Minister was an arrogant Army officer but | liked the open and 
chatty side of him. | was convinced his heart was pure after hearing what he said at a lunch event 
held in honor of soldiers who had returned from the war front. Mengistu was present at the 
luncheon and after food and drinks were served and everyone had loosened up, the Minister of 
the Interior said loudly, “This government has been taken over by the Guragies.” Everyone 
laughed and he was asked to explain what he meant. He listed the Ministers he believed were 
Guragies: Girma Yilma, Information Minister; Tesfaye Maru, Housing Minister; Mersha Wedajo, 
Domestic Trade Minister; Tadesse Gebre-Kidan, Foreign Trade Minister; Tesfaye Woldesilassie, 
Security Minister. Everybody said in one voice that Tesfaye wasn’t Guragie. He replied, “You can’t 
tell me about him. | know him better than anyone else. Tesfaye was born at so and so place and 
he is a Mesqan Guragie.” 


When my friend asked me, “Is there a problem between you two?” | realized he was serious and 
wondered if the Minister’s banter at that luncheon was alcohol induced and not a true reflection 
of his personality. | had counted the Minister as a friend in my heart after hearing he attended 
school with my remote relative in Arusi Negele (area in central Ethiopia). | had heard he helped 
my relative by bringing food to school and whenever | saw the Minister, | was reminded of that 
relative and his kind wife, Weizero Tatiqe, who was related to me even more closely. 


| said to my friend who apparently came to my office out of grave concern, “There is no problem 
between us.” Doubting my response, he inquired again, “Are you sure?” | answered, “Yes.” He 
said, “Then you should know you are working with your slayer. | heard him say with my own ears, 
‘I’m not a man if | don’t destroy Tadesse. Just wait and see,’ at a banquet we both attended over 
the weekend.” | thought, “How is this possible? For what reason?” After | contemplated in silence 
for a few seconds, | recalled that pretty young woman from the Ghion Hotel. While the “Ethiopia 
First!” slogan was being spread around the country through the organization he led, the 
Minister’s private slogan had been, “Anyone who blocks illegal benefits should be terminated!” 
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Ethiopia was in fact rushing down and falling on its head, not surging forward to take over others. 
The Minister and his types were each seeing this with both eyes and when he made the threat to 
destroy me, he meant there was no place for one-eyed people in a country of individuals each 
with two working eyes that actually couldn’t see anything. Honestly speaking it had been a while 
since | began to ask myself, “What am | doing among these people?” | recalled Colonel Mulugeta 
Mammo’s advice, “You don’t know these people. You shouldn’t align yourself with them.” 


During my days at the Ministry of Foreign Trade, while visiting a bereaved family, | ran into 
Lieutenant Fekade Mammo who was the Derg Representative at the bank. He asked me, “What 
did you do to the Army people?” | said, “Forget me the civilian, even others haven’t done 
anything.” Fekade replied, “I’m not joking. This is serious.” He added, “I heard them complain 
bitterly that you had ignored them after taking care of the wives of Air Force officers.” It’s true 
that we had allowed, through special exemptions, business licenses to be granted to a few of the 
wives of Air Force officers who died on duty. As a normal individual there are things that are close 
to my heart and the Air Force is one of them. It was unimaginable to apply a special exemption 
rule to the Army because of their sheer numbers. This reminds me what our soldiers did to us in 
Asmara. After the Revolution, business activity had slowed down and one of the actions taken to 
mitigate the condition was to make loans available for furniture purchases in order to encourage 
furniture manufacturers by increasing the demand for their products. The Army officers in 
Eritrea, especially the ones in Asmara, insisted they had the right to take out these loans. We 
tried to explain to them that the loans were meant for those who were residing in normal 
accommodations not in camps like them but their response was, “You better give us the loans or 
else you don’t know what will follow!” When | made the decision to allow special exemptions for 
the wives of Air Force members who were killed in the war, | didn’t think the same request would 
come from the Army. If we had taken that into consideration, we would have chosen not to 
permit any special exemption for anyone at all because the Army members who died at the war 
front were in the thousands. 


In any case when | heard the Army was upset at me, | was worried. We used to hear that Bealu 
Girma (prominent journalist said to have been killed by the government as a result of a 
controversial book he wrote) was killed by members of the Army and that the bomb thrown at 
Abebe Worke’s house was the work of the Army. | therefore prayed for the protection of 
Yesanqa’s Abo, Embwel’s Eyesus, Merkato’s Teklye, Gulele’s Rufael and Bole’s Medahanealem 
(all saints from the religion of Ethiopian Orthodox Christianity). But | didn’t make a s/et (a promise 
to give a gift or perform a duty if a prayer comes true) because | don’t believe angels and saints 
accept bribes like people. 


A few days before | left the Ministry of Foreign Trade, one of the security officers came to my 
office and said to me, “We request the help of the Ministry in obtaining business licenses and 
anything else we may need because we don’t have any savings or property with which to support 
ourselves as we didn’t have the opportunity to work towards such goals with our full engagement 
in the Revolution.” There was a rumor about many civil and military officials who were building 
large houses. We heard government construction enterprises were helping them. It felt like the 
hurried games of children at the end of the day. | think our genetic code dictates the physical 
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struggle we display at the point of death and our hurried behavior in the face of imminent 
disaster. 


The moment | got to my office one day, my secretary called me to say there was someone who 
wanted to see me claiming to be the President’s father. | told her to let him in. | had seen the 
man during the Party establishment meeting where people were whispering about him being 
Mengistu’s father. He came to my office with another person. | asked him who his companion 
was and he answered, “He is a businessman who needs a license. | came here to request a permit 
for him.” | turned to the other man and asked him what his need was. He was an Eritrean who 
couldn’t speak Amharic very well. | told him the license he mentioned wasn’t allowed to anyone 
so it couldn’t be granted to him either. Both of them begged me to change my mind. | sent them 
away telling them it was impossible. The President’s father who came as an intermediary told 
me, “How can you embarrass me like this?” | told him | was sorry. A month later when my 
secretary said, “The President’s father is here asking to see you,” | told her to send him away 
telling him | was busy. 


| used to work with Mengistu’s younger brother Getaneh at Addis Ababa Bank. When | was the 
Planning Section Head, Getaneh was working in the Message Section. After Mengistu took power, 
Getaneh was put under arrest for five years. | heard his crime was the breach of confidence. He 
came by one day and asked me to find a job opening in one of the enterprises under the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade for him to work as a purchaser. | sent him back saying “no” with a smile because 
the request was along the lines of a fox asking to guard chickens. | don’t think Mengistu knew his 
brother and father were going around offices hoping to benefit from their connection to him. 


While working for the Ministry of Foreign Trade, my life was exposed to great danger because of 
my acquaintance with Almamaw Haile. | was introduced to Almamaw at the bank by the cadres 
there. At the time, he was either working at Civil Aviation or was serving as the Permanent 
Representative at the Ministry of Culture. The Ministry of Culture and the National Bank were 
located very close to each other. | think Almamaw was the Political Head for the area. | assume 
the cadres in the bank updated him about our work regularly. He had a favorable view about me 
from what | could tell. This doesn’t mean | made a special effort to win the cadres’ votes of 
confidence. | think there was the inclination to give bank employees a large leeway because it 
was believed they knew what they were doing. And when given the chance, we emphasized that 
the independence of the bank from politics was very important in gaining customers and 
increasing savings. Yet we still had to work with the cadres because the tendency at the time was 
to view everything from a political angle. It was impossible to avoid them completely. The best 
thing to do was not to get too close to them and not to stay too far away from them either. 
Otherwise the result would have been to die from extreme heat or cold. Those who chose not to 
work with the politicians left the country one way or another. 


When Dawit Woldegiorgis was the Head of Eritrea, Almamaw was assigned there as the Political 
Head and | had met him during my work trip to Asmara. But shortly after that he had a falling out 
with Dawit, who was a favorite official of the government, and he came back to Addis Ababa. He 
told me he was without a job and said, “These fascists are throwing the country into an abyss.” 
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| didn’t respond to what he said because once officials were removed from their positions or 
failed to obtain what they had set their eyes on, | heard them say many things about the regime 
that they showered with magnificent praise previously. | was sitting next to Dawit Woldegiorgis 
on a plane as we left Ethiopia before his defection when | heard him criticize the government 
harshly and | asked myself silently, “Is this the Dawit | know?” Some of us used to actually make 
fun of him behind his back by counting the number of times he referred to Mengistu as our 
“Resolute Leader” or “Revolutionary Leader.” We would say to each other, “Dawit is paving his 
way to become a member of the Polit Bureau.” But when he failed to achieve what he desired 
and he was transferred from political work to a job in a government organization, he became a 
highly disgruntled individual. When Almamaw said “these fascists,” | only thought he was venting 
his anger after his dismissal, | didn’t think the people of Ethiopia were in trouble because of his 
firing. | might even have felt relieved because his political language was starting to sound very 
caustic. 


| have the ability to never utter anything that is shared with me in confidence. I’m revealing what 
Almamaw told me because neither he nor the government he disparaged is around any longer. 


Almamaw was later hired by the AIDB. | don’t remember whether | had a role in that or he 
obtained the job on his own. He used to stop by my office at the bank once in a while to greet 
me. One day he came to my office by appointment. He gave me a large red book which he claimed 
contained a new formulation of socialism by modifying the works of Marx, Engles and other 
theoreticians of the ideology in order to make their ideas fit current conditions. He asked me to 
give him my feedback after reading it. | tried to read the book but didn’t find it very interesting. 
Frankly | had difficulty accepting it was written by someone with a stable mind. However | 
thought | should probably give him the benefit of the doubt as | normally skim over these 
concepts while he must have studied them deeply. In any case | hid away the book without 
reading it much. When the next Marx and Engles show up, they can read it. 


After my transfer to the Ministry of Foreign Trade, he came to my office one day and asked me 
to hire one of his “comrades” who had returned from East Europe after finishing his education. | 
told him to send the job seeker to me but after talking to the individual, | had to tell him that we 
didn’t have a place for him because what he studied wasn’t compatible with the work we did at 
the Ministry. He was later hired by another organization and we used to run into each other 
sometimes and exchange greetings. 


Later, |heard Almamaw was killed after a shoot-out with government soldiers or security officers 
in the Bole (neighborhood in Addis Ababa) area by the river. 


Around this time, someone from Muhr whom | knew remotely and who worked in the Party’s 
Monitoring Bureau showed up at my office. We had met in Dire Dawa a few years back. | think 
we had also met after his transfer to Addis Ababa; | was probably invited to his house. | asked 
him, “How’s that you stopped by today?” He said, “I just felt like taking a day off and I’m using 
the time to visit my relatives whom | haven’t seen in a long time.” We had coffee while discussing 
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things of random nature and he asked me, “Did you know Almamaw?” At this point | quickly 
realized why my monitor relative was there and who must have sent him. | felt unsettled 
remembering the close call | had after they killed Alemayehu and thought, “Is history about to 
repeat itself?” | told him that | knew Almamaw and described to him in detail our interaction 
since my transfer to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. We parted promising to seek each other out 
soon. But | don’t remember if | saw him again after that. 


| heard Almamaw had planned to overthrow Mengistu’s government and he had prepared a list 
of individuals he intended to include in his new administration. This list was discovered by the 
government and my name was on it. In addition Almamaw had placed what he called his cadres 
in some government organizations. | thought, “He might have been attempting to plant a cadre 
under my nose when he asked me to hire that individual for him.” 


To be honest, even though Almamaw saw meas his ally, | didn’t count myself as one to him. The 
reason could be my low opinion for those who are after political power. But in the political 
climate at the time, | could easily have been mowed down with him. Threrefore my relationship 
with Almamaw can serve as a good example of how mistaken it could be to punish someone by 
lumping him together with an accused individual without examining the true nature of their 
association. 


Also, if | had been terminated by being labeled as Almamaw’s collaborator, | wouldn’t have been 
able to tell this story and the people of Ethiopia would have missed out on the advice contained 
in this book. It’s said there was a jocular man in Muhr who made fun of himself even as he died. 
Legend has it that he said, “Muhr you’re in trouble because once | die then you'll have no one.” 
But the reality is that regardless of who is coming or going, changing people’s lives in Muhr or 
Ethiopia as a whole has been very difficult. It’s like what Ato Yilma Deressa once said, “Neither 
Mammo nor Mammitu can fix the economic crises in Ethiopia.” 


Let me halt my sarcasm here and say that each person’s life is precious and holy and no one has 
the right to destroy it. A life must be taken care for by everyone as it can benefit others beyond 
itself. Those who don’t value people’s lives should be either rehabilitated or stopped in their 
tracks. This concerns not only individuals and groups but also governments. Entrusting officials 
who have no respect for human life with the responsibility of protecting people is no different 
from expecting wolves to guard sheep. 


Luck is also important in finding good leaders. We have seen many leaders in history who took 
power promising to provide proper leadership but turned into cruel despots once at the helm. 
It’s told that the Roman Caesar Nero as a young man cried whenever he saw a destitute person. 
But after he came to the throne, he burned people by covering them with wax. He also burned 
the dwellings of the poor residents in Rome to rebuild the city in a new format. I’ve read there 
was a leader who burned people in wax in our country too. | expect that we will hear about the 
story in the future because | assume the book has been read by historians. If the story is true, it’s 
important to hear from the eyewitnesses while they are still alive. | believe historians have the 
responsibility to follow up on this matter. 
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In recent memory, when a neighborhood called Mismar Tera in Addis Ababa caught fire and the 
stores and workshops of craftsmen that supported the livelihoods of thousands of people went 
up in smoke, the city’s mayor prevented the putting out of the fire once he arrived on the scene. 
| actually saw that fire as a kid. The mayor’s action was no different from Nero’s in Rome. At least 
Nero rebuilt Rome in a more attractive design. But in the Mismar Tera case, those who lost their 
shops were told to contribute money to have their stores rebuilt but the Colonel who promised 
to make the reconstruction happen disappeared with the collected fund. Destruction on top of 
destruction; crime over crime. | believe God and history will judge the culprits even if the victims 
don’t have any power to bring them to justice. 


We only know how to denounce and condemn things on the surface; we don’t know how to 
analyze the causes of crimes and wrongdoings to find solutions. As a result, mistakes are repeated 
all the time. Nothing in this world can be wished into reality. Meaning outside of one’s dreams. 
Key actions and incidents must be examined in public. We should make it our habit to identify 
the good and the bad and recognize them for what they are. Covering things up has not gotten 
us anywhere. If members of a generation, individuals or historians give highly exaggerated 
praises to what they like while completely denigrating something they are not in favor of, then 
we can’t gain the proper lessons from life. We are totally naive if we think we can earn 
resurrection by stomping all over something that is no longer popular and applauding the one 
currently in vogue. Mistakes that shouldn’t be repeated must be filtered out. People need to be 
educated to behave in exemplary ways. If we can do this, we can build a better Ethiopia. Those 
of us who are now living spread around the world can gather back together and contribute to our 
country’s development. Otherwise we risk getting stuck in the vicious cycle of improvement and 
regression which will only expose us to derision by the rest of the world. 


| want to talk about the aid provided by the Italian government before | end my Ministry of 
Foreign Trade anecdotes. The Italian government gave us aid in the amount of, if | am not 
mistaken, seventy-five million birr or thirty-seven million dollars for the purchase of consumer 
goods as well as fixed assets from Italian companies. The money was managed by a committee 
led by the Ministry of Foreign Trade whose members were the relevant government 
organizations in addition to a consultant selected by the Italian government. To summarize how 
the aid was put to use, first a list detailing the purchases that the money could be used for was 
composed. Any government or private organization who wanted to procure goods through the 
aid opened a bid for that purpose. The Italian consultant provided the necessary technical 
assistance regarding the bid and presented the bid result to the committee. The committee 
examined the bid result and authorized the purchase transactions. After the items were ordered, 
the importer deposited the payment into an account created for this purpose at the National 
Bank. The company then received the items that it ordered. An agreement had been made to use 
the money deposited at the bank in Birr for projects that the two countries wanted to support. 
The Ministry of Foreign Trade had no involvement in the management of this money. 


One day | received a call from the President’s Protocol Bureau asking me to set up an 
appointment for a person called so and so because he wanted to talk to me. | followed a clear 
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appointment policy when | was at the bank or the Ministry. My secretary kept a list of people 
who were scheduled to see me with details of their names, the appointment date and time and 
other information. | used the list to track my upcoming meetings and my secretary reminded the 
scheduled visitors when their appointments approached. As a result, one rarely saw a group of 
people waiting to see me outside my office. The people who requested appointments through 
other officials were the ones who knew their cases were inappropriate and wanted to exert 
pressure through those intermediaries. | had no respect for such people. In fact | approached 
them with less flexibility than | normally displayed. Similarly | was hard on those who reported 
me to higher officials while they could have come to me first with their complaints. 


| suspected that the person who asked for an appointment was Italian from his name. | saw that 
my guess was correct when he arrived in my office. The reason he came was to tell me he was 
prepared to return the favor if | promised to help the Italian companies he represented to secure 
purchase orders through the aforementioned Italian aid. 


That wasn’t the first time someone offered me a bribe. Let me mention some examples. When | 
joined the National Bank in 1975, | was approached by a Czechoslovakian consultant who worked 
at the Ministry of Trade. Sending foreign currency abroad had been barred temporarily at the 
time. He told me he was willing to pay me what | asked if | let him take foreign currency out of 
the country. Being a fervent patriot with youthful energy at the time, | sent him back in 
humiliation. He later happened to be employed by the ECA (Economic Commission for Africa) and 
whenever | ran into him, he seemed lost for a hiding place. In connection to money printing, 
Thomas De La Rue’s close competitor, Bradberry Wilkinson, had approached me through 
someone who claimed to be their representative saying they were willing to provide me with 
anything | needed if | could help them win the printing job. The supposed representative had sent 
a friend of mine who was living in Nairobi at the time all the way to Addis Ababa to persuade me 
on this matter. 


Someone who wants to bribe an individual begins by studying that person’s vulnerabilities. If the 
target falls for money easily, that weakness is exploited. If he can’t be enticed with money, his 
family members are made to pressure him. | know my father-in-law and some close friends of 
mine were put under a lot of stress to get to me. A friend of mine chose to stay away from me 
indefinitely so that he could tell those who asked him to talk to me that he rarely saw me 
anymore. Most of the people who blatantly asked me for illegal favors were from Eritrea. The 
person who had sent my friend from Nairobi was also Eritrean. After a while | felt the Eritrean 
Liberation Front might have been involved in it. 


A friend of mine who worked as a law professional was approached with money bribes by people 
who wanted him to help them in having an unfair decision taken but he responded with a decisive 
refusal. Then they asked what he liked and were told he had a soft spot for beautiful women. 
Acting on that tip, they arrived in his office one day with a woman of astounding beauty. He was 
immediately captivated by her and they went ahead and introduced her to him. He then 
proceeded to do what he did. When he told me the story, | chastised him for acting in such 
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shameless manner and asked him, “But did you have the unfair decision taken?” He swore to me 
he didn’t. | didn’t doubt his answer because he was someone | trusted. 


From the looks and manners of the Italian man, | thought he was probably a member of the mafia. 
| told him that | would never do anything like what he was suggesting and the fact that he came 
all the way to my office to make such a request was disrespectful by itself. He said to me before 
he left, “You are such a fool. We only wanted you to gain from this. We’ll get our way through 
whatever means eventually anyway.” His statement, “You are a fool,” reminded me of the 
Djibouti Ambassador. As | heard later the Italian consultant was helping them achieve what they 
wanted but he seemed to work appropriately within the committee. Although | don’t know 
exactly how the man carried out his scheme, somehow he must have acted as a middleman 
between the purchasers and sellers. When the final result of any bid process was presented to 
the committee, there was no way for us to know if the tender process had been tampered with. 
And we were careful not to offend the consultant for fear of losing the aid opportunity. Also, 
both governments had agreed for the World Bank to evaluate the consultant’s and the 
committee’s performances and our focus was in putting the aid money in use as quickly as 
possible. 


It is clear the Italian government provided the aid not only to help Ethiopia but also to benefit 
Italian companies and their associates. If Marx and Engles were asked about this, they would 
have described the aid mechanism as a way of funneling the people’s money into private 
companies’ and individual’s pockets. Aid experts had said if three fourth of the money allotted 
to a country as aid actually went to that country, it was a very acceptable result. Consequently 
unless an egregious breach of the rules occurred, we had agreed to utilize the aid as fast as 
possible without making any fuss to prevent a potential withdrawal of the assistance. We were 
happy that we managed to use all the money because a problem in the usage of the aid could 
have resulted in its cancellation. We were even happier to be able to support our leather sector 
through this opportunity. 


Another plan we had for the Italian aid was to use it to strengthen the capacity of auto-repair 
shops. There were many auto-repair shops in the country but they all lacked proper equipment. 
We conducted a study to allow them to modernize their shops by importing equipment and tools 
from abroad. | think thirty repair shops were selected for this purpose. After explaining our plan 
to the owners, we told them they could purchase what they needed through a tender process 
but they all refused. We asked around for their reason and we were told that they had said, “We 
have figured out that your intention is to fatten us now and gobble us up later.” Not much can 
be achieved without trust between the government and the people. Unable to do anything about 
the auto-repair shops, we shifted the money we had allocated for them to other projects. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Ambassadorship 


In mid-February 1990, two months after the leather expo, while | was eating dinner with my wife 
after arriving home late from work, we heard in the 8 pm newscast that it was decided to send 
me abroad as an ambassador. 


At the time, many officials were rumored to be asking, directly or indirectly, for permission to 
leave the country. Thus several people told me | was very lucky to get the ambassadorship 
opportunity. It is true that my hope had completely ran out in terms of the government being 
able to turn things around by correcting its mindset, policies and implementation strategy. And 
it had been a while since | had realized the efforts of the likes of me were meaningless in the 
existing conditions. But | was deeply disappointed because | interpreted my removal from my 
position as a win for my adversaries. | heard those appointed as ambassadors at the time were 
going to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to ask about the countries of their assignments. But | 
didn’t go to the Ministry until | was told two months later that my assignment was Canada. 


An ambassador can serve in the country of his assignment only after that nation gives him 
authorization. The Ambassador of Canada in our country had one question for me as instructed 
by his government. He asked if | had worked in the Kebele and if | was responsible for any loss of 
life directly or indirectly. | told him | had nothing to do with any of that. 


Talking about the Kebele, | have a number of memories in connection to it like many other people. 
Here are two of them. At the advent of the Revolution, my friend Asfaw Agegnehu and | were 
living together in the Kirkos area below the Command Center for the 4th Army Division. When | 
got married | rented my own place near the Rufael Church. After our wedding Asfaw invited us 
for mels (a dinner or lunch event prepared by friends or relatives of the bride or groom as a 
congratulatory gesture) and we stayed late at his place. We then began driving to our 
neighborhood in North Addis Ababa via Mesfin Harar Road. There were five of us in the car as 
three of my wife’s bridesmaids had joined my wife and me. When we reached the turn that led 
into our neighborhood, we saw someone flailing about on the ground, apparently shot by the 
Kebele people who were standing around. They made me stop the car yelling, “Stop! Stop!” while 
pointing their guns at me. Then they made us all get out of the car. The women lost control of 
their bladder out of fear. The Kebele men asked for our ID cards and the women took theirs out 
from their purses. My wife said, “If you want, | have another ID.” At the time, saying one has 
another ID indicated that the ID was fake so we waited to see how the men would react. But the 
men didn’t pay much attention to the women. They were more interested in me, the person who 
was driving the car dressed in a suit and tie. The one | suspected to have shot down the man on 
the ground and was now pointing his weapon in my direction with his trembling hands said to 
the other who was frisk searching me, “He is refusing to be searched, right? Get out of the way.” 
It seemed this nervous man was ready to shoot me, claiming | was a reactionary had the man 
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searching me moved out of the way. The person searching me didn’t like the attitude of his 
partner and stood blocking my body by pretending his search wasn’t over. The other man said 
again, “I tell you. Get out of the way!” But the man next to me replied, “Wait. I’m not done yet.” 
He whispered to me, “It’s ok,” which made me calm down. Once this man felt his partner had 
cooled down, he moved away from me slowly. 


This story reflects the unpredictability of the world. Many people lost their lives at the hands of 
Kebele officials and other individuals. They killed my dear brother Abraham in public. On the 
other hand, it shouldn’t be forgotten there were many people who sacrificed themselves to save 
others. The Chairman of our Kebele for the Rufael Church area was beaten severely accused of 
failing to cooperate with killers. I’m an eyewitness to his suffering as | saw him recovering from 
his injuries at his residence. 


The second story also took place around the same time in the same area near the Rufael Church. 
In November 1977, on the second week of our wedding, | found myself in a quandary when our 
maid left and my wife fell ill. | knew we had been warned not to miss the Kebele meeting on 
Sunday but | decided not to attend to avoid leaving my wife behind all by herself. But later the 
Kebele security men jumped over our fence and banged on our door with their rifle butts or boots 
while yelling out for me to come out. My wife was frozen. If she had a heart case, she would have 
died from a fatal heart attack on the spot. When | stepped out, they made me raise my hands 
and escorted me to the Kebele by surrounding me on all four sides with a pair of men tagging 
along with me on each side. They delivered me to the Kebele Chairman once we got to the Kebele 
office. Those of us brought to the location by the security men were made to stand throughout 
the meeting proceedings to serve as cautionary examples to the others. 


Getting back to my appointment as an ambassador, after the Canadian government notified the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs that they had accepted me, | informed the Ministry about my 
departure date and requested an appointment with the President to say farewell to him. They 
called me a day or two before my departure date and told me to wait at home because he would 
see me that day. | waited for their call the whole day without leaving my house but the call never 
came. Because the Canadian government was expecting me to arrive in Ottawa according to the 
already set departure itinerary and they had made preparations to welcome me, | decided 
against postponing my departure and left for the airport with my family. 


We never forget the loud screams of our dog Buchi as we left the front yard of our house. Buchi 
was especially close to our youngest child Yohannes. When we ask Yohannes who he remembers 
from Ethiopia, he only mentions Buchi and two people. He was five years and three months old 
when we left. We all felt distraught when we heard Buchi barking so loudly while convulsing her 
body as we left our house. We wanted to leave her with our neighbors and friends, Ato Tafese 
and Weizero Tsige, but she kept retreating when we tried to catch her and came running back 
making a sad noise when we walked away. In short she was trying to tell us that she knew we 
were leaving and she wanted to remain in the house she grew up in. In the end we decided to 
leave her at the house and have someone ask the people who would move in there to take care 
of her. 
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The first-born child of my wife’s sister Asamerech and my friend Simmie Kulala, Girum, as a small 
kid went outside through their open gate one day and somehow made it to the edge of a steep 
valley in their neighborhood of Wello Sefer. Only their dog saw him leave. The dog looked sluggish 
and seemed to spend the whole day sleeping, earning a living without service. She was counted 
out as lethargic and useless and was considered as only fit to be sent to the exterminators by 
strangers and family members alike. But she had made it her regular task to watch over Girum. 
She followed him as he went out through the gate; then when Girum ran towards the valley and 
almost fell into it, she grabbed his pants by her teeth and pulled him back and saved him. A 
woman who was nearby gathering dry leaves to use as cooking fuel saw the whole drama. She 
decided to take Girum to the Kebele office and picked him up and began walking towards the 
office. The dog followed them too. The people in the house had gone out in all directions in search 
of Girum and they ran into the lady before she reached the Kebele. When she saw the number of 
people out for the search, the woman said, “No one was watching the kid with so many people 
in the house? Dear mother of the kid, you should take care of this dog instead of feeding all these 
people,” and left after giving Girum back to his mother. 


| find it puzzling when Abeshas call someone a “dog” as an insult. A dog is more loyal to humans 
than any other animal and it’s a quick learner too. A dog is a partner to humans not their enemy. 
It shouldn’t be insulted. Also, if there was no donkey, humans would have ended up like donkeys 
without the ability to transport goods. Therefore donkeys too deserve a monument not an insult. 


When looking at this in general, we seem to be in the habit of biting the hand that feeds us. We 
are skilled at insulting loyal partners, abusing helpful allies, disparaging workers and denigrating 
professionals. So much for this “skill” of ours. We admire outlaws, submit to despots and enjoy 
watching as the mighty squashes the feeble instead of protecting the weak. This may be 
acceptable in the animal world that is governed by the rules of food chain. A human being created 
in the image of God is not expected to be so cruel to another human. 


Returning to our departure to Ottawa, among the guests who had gathered at our house to bid 
us farewell, | saw one person who was standing outside the fence carrying a masingo (a single- 
string traditional musical instrument). When | asked about him, | was told he was hired by my 
childhood friend Tesfaye Beyene to entertain us on our way to the airport. But | told the man not 
to sing because | didn’t find the occasion to be a time of celebration but rather one of somber 
mood as we left our friends and relatives behind on a trip | equated to moving to a place of exile. 


We found many people gathered to bid us farewell at the airport. My passport was with an 
employee of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and | had assumed he would either drop it off for me 
at my house that morning or give it to the protocol person who would be assigned to me. None 
of that happened and we couldn’t get hold of the person who had my passport as the day was a 
Sunday. We had to cancel our departure and return home. We postponed our trip by a week 
because there was only a weekly flight from London to Ottawa. When we asked around on 
Monday after offices opened, we learned the man with my passport had locked it inside his desk 
drawer and gone out of town. 
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| asked for another appointment to see the President and when given one, | went to his office to 
talk to him. As soon as | sat after we exchanged greetings he said, “I was told you had left without 
saying goodbye and | was wondering how that was possible.” | told him | had waited the whole 
day for a call on the day | was notified that | would see him but nobody called. He said he was 
told they didn’t find me when they called. 


The purpose of a farewell meeting is to receive guidelines and advice from the Head of State. We 
had a discussion that lasted about an hour. The main topic was the importance of guarding the 
country’s unity. | remember telling him that we should play our cards right because the 
Americans were bound to turn their attention to the Arabs and Fundamentalist Muslims since 
communism was in decline and this meant Ethiopia’s historical enemies would take their hands 
off her soon. 


A government official whom | saw as one of my adversaries called me at home and asked me to 
come to his office so | went. He told me that some officials had conspired to leave me sitting at 
home without a job by preventing my assignment to a country after | was appointed as 
ambassador. He said | was assigned a country with his and others’ efforts. He also told me | was 
assigned to Canada, which was highly sought after by everyone else, with the Foreign Minister's 
recommendation. | can’t accept what he told me about his own effort though, unless someone 
with inside knowledge can verify it. In fact from what I’ve concluded after contemplating on it, 
he is more likely to be among the conspirators who wanted me to sit at home doing nothing. | 
think he wanted to approach me as a friend when he saw my assignment was set in stone. 


| felt that my passport’s disappearance and the fact that Mengistu was told | couldn’t be reached 
while he wanted to talk to me were connected to the conspiracy my pretentious adversary told 
me about. If | had left without meeting Mengistu, he could have had me brought back out of 
anger. | wouldn’t have been surprised if the conspirators had already prepared my replacement 
in anticipation of that outcome. 


After spending a night in London, when we entered the departures section at the airport the next 
day to fly to Ottawa, | was asked by a security personnel to show him the transistor radio | was 
carrying in my hand by taking it out of its container. But | couldn’t open the container and he 
asked, “How are you not able to open your own item?” | told him, “It’s not mine. Someone else 
gave it to me to deliver to another person.” He quickly made a call and several police officers 
showed up and surrounded us. A few years earlier more than three hundred people had died 
after a bomb hidden inside a radio exploded on board a plane. The security people suspected the 
radio | brought might have been intended for the same purpose. They asked me who sent the 
radio and for what reason. 


The radio was given to me by the President’s Special Assistant Mengistu Gemechu to deliver it to 


his wife Taitu when | went to see the President before my departure. As | was surrounded by the 
police, a man approached and told me he worked for our Embassy in London and he was there 
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to see off Taitu. Taitu was leaving for Ottawa to work as my secretary. She had arrived in London 
a few days earlier and she was apparently being taken care of by the Embassy. 


Once | found out about my assignment to Canada, | wanted to talk to the Foreign Minister Tesfaye 
Dinka and it took me fifteen days before | could do that. When | met him, he mainly wanted to 
talk about Taitu. He asked me to take good care of her because she would be living with her 
children far from her husband who was extremely busy and had some health issues as well. | 
don’t remember if he raised any point with regard to my mission at my new assignment. | left his 
office dejected thinking, “He made me wait fifteen days to talk about one individual? The 
country’s matters are forgotten? The whole thing is concluded with a talk about quid-pro-quo?” 


And Taitu flew to London without bothering to meet me while she was in Addis Ababa once she 
found out about her assignment as my secretary. She saw Tadesse as a minor official since she 
was married to a high-ranking member of the government and she kept company with those no 
less powerful than her husband. 


Before leaving Addis Ababa, | had asked the Ministry to notify our Embassy in London to receive 
us and help us with our flight transfer for our continuing trip to Ottawa. But nobody met us in 
London. We were told we couldn’t get into British territory since we didn’t have visas. But in 
Addis Ababa, we were informed that we didn’t need visas as transit passengers. After making us 
wait for more than an hour, they let us in saying they had granted us visas under special 
considerations. | believe the Ministry of Foreign Affairs protocol section should have handled the 
visa procedures for us. Both the Ministry and our Embassy in London were however more 
concerned about my secretary than me. Consequently Ethiopia’s Ambassador was humiliated in 
a foreign land. 


While the London police had surrounded the Ethiopian Ambassador and his family and were 
treating them like criminals, the radio’s owner Weizero Taitu had been honorably escorted into 
the plane and taken a seat. The police said | couldn’t leave before the investigation on the radio 
was completed. This would have meant staying in London for another week. | was worried 
thinking, “I will have to see the Embassy staff who failed to receive us. And the Canadian officials 
and our Embassy in Ottawa are going to have to be notified for the second time about the 
postponement of our arrival, forcing them to rearrange their schedules once again.” Therefore | 
insisted we must leave on the current flight. Our Embassy employee also told the police that the 
Ethiopian Embassy in London will take full responsibility for the radio; he said we should thus be 
allowed to board our flight and the police agreed. The flight was made to wait for us and we flew 
to Ottawa, leaving the radio behind. 


The Ethiopian Embassy in Ottawa was opened in 1968. But it was closed within a year due to lack 
of budget. That was the official reason given but there is speculation that the real reason for the 
Embassy’s closure was the intention of the government officials at the time to undermine the 
then Ambassador to Canada Dawit Abdu out of personal animosity. The Embassy was reopened 
after twenty-one years in 1989. When Ambassador Lieutenant Tibebu Shiferaw returned home 
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because of illness after serving a few months following the Embassy’s reopening, | was sent to 
replace him. 


From the information | gathered before leaving Addis Ababa, the number of Ethiopians in Ottawa 
was around 200. But after fifteen years, their number is estimated to be between 3,000 and 
5,000. 


The Embassy was located at the cross-section of Kent and Albert streets. And we lived across the 
Ottawa River in the province of Quebec in the township of Aylmer. 


We had brought my wife’s sister Asamerech’s and my friend Simmie’s son, Girum, with us on a 
tourist visa and we were told he couldn’t attend school or get a residence permit unless he 
obtained a student visa by applying for it from outside Canada. Accordingly | took him to New 
York so that he could get the required visa from the Canadian Consulate there. This happened on 
the second month of our arrival in Ottawa. | met the Foreign Minister Tesfaye Dinka in New York 
as the United Nations General Assembly meeting was taking place in the city at the time and | 
told him why | was there. 


The date for the Meskel Holiday (Finding of the Cross) happened to fall within the period of our 
stay in New York and since | had heard the Ethiopians near the International House Park where | 
lived as a student were celebrating the holiday at that location, | went there with those friends 
of mine who were now living in the city. | was very happy to see many people | know. 


After returning to Ottawa though, we suddenly began receiving several calls from Addis Ababa 
even from people we normally didn’t expect to hear from. My wife and | would say, “What vision 
must have been bothering so and so to make him call us out of the blue?” Among the callers was 
my friend Woldegebriel who was the Deputy Head of Ethiopian Airlines. Two weeks earlier, he 
and his wife had visited us at our house and spent a night with us. 


| found out the reason for the calls soon after. The Head of Ethiopian Airlines, Captain 
Mohammed, had asked the Prime Minister Hailu Yimenu for a release from his job. The Captain 
was a respected General Manager known for his decisiveness. He and | met for the first time in 
1976 because of the Birr change program. At the time the company’s General Manager was 
General Tafese and Captain Mohammed was a Department Head. During our talks with the 
Airlines officials, we were told transporting the currency notes from London according to our 
specifications was difficult. This made us bank representatives very uneasy. But then Captain 
Mohammed took the floor and said, “There is nothing that will prevent the implementation of 
the transport plan in accordance with the bank’s wishes. All that is needed is everyone’s 
cooperation and hard work.” After he said it could be done, others were afraid to disagree. The 
airline that had always been our pride performed its expected national duty and made us all 
happy. Because of this, | was very delighted when | heard the Captain was appointed as the 
General Manager of the Airlines. 
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Hailu was annoyed by the Captain’s request to resign and said, “If every one of you wants to leave 
then who will do the job here. The person we sent to Canada as our Ambassador just recently 
walked out on his job the moment he landed there.” When he heard this, the Captain was lost 
for words and said, “Ok, we can look at my case some other time,” and returned to his office. He 
then immediately asked Woldegabriel to come to his office. Wolde asked, “What happened?” 
The Captain in turn inquired, “That friend of yours who was sent to Canada, did he defect?” 
Wolde responded, “Which friend?” The Captain replied, “The Ambassador.” Wolde said, “That’s 
not possible. | just saw him two weeks ago. He didn’t seem like he wanted to walk out on his job.” 
Wolde called us later and verified | didn’t desert the government and informed the Captain. 


As | stated above, | had met the Foreign Minister Tesfaye Dinka in New York. Although 
Ambassadors like to build up their importance by claiming they report to the Head of State, in 
reality their immediate supervisor is the Foreign Minister. Hailu Yimenu and the others could 
have easily learned the truth by calling Tesfaye instead of relying on the town’s rumor mill. 
Mohammed, Woldegabriel and | were very disappointed at Hailu and his colleagues. 


As for the source of the rumor, here is one possibility based on my conjecture. After | was 
transferred to the Ministry of Foreign Trade, when | observed the officials there, | found some of 
them strong in gossip transaction but weak in actual performance. Therefore | made some 
adjustments in personnel appointments to fix the situation. An employee who felt disadvantaged 
by this rearrangement went and complained to Wolle who was the Finance Minister at the time 
and also my predecessor at the Ministry of Foreign Trade. The employee told Wolle that | denied 
him what he deserved because he was Wolle’s man. Wolle called me and asked if | could release 
so and so for him since he was needed to fill a top government position. | agreed to it without 
hesitation. This person was someone who would pretend he didn’t see me when we passed each 
other on the road in Addis Ababa. | saw him in New York at the Meskel celebration at the 
International House Park but | didn’t talk to him. It’s possible he might have thought | had come 
to America after abandoning my job. Once he returned to Addis Ababa, he probably told that to 
his protector Wolle who in turn spread the tale to Hailu and the others. The rumor about my 
disappearance from my job persisted for a long time. Since the Prime Minister had confirmed it, 
how could anyone else question it? 


The Ethiopian Ambassador in Ottawa also served as the Ambassador to Mexico. Five months after 
| was seen in New York, the Ethiopian news agencies reported | had presented my appointment 
letter to the Mexican President. The gossip about my defection gradually subsided after that. And 
very soon the country’s survival faced a serious risk and no one cared anymore whether | 
deserted my job or not. 


What happened shows the nature of history. There is only a single stage in history but the actors 
are continually changing. Tadesse, Wolle, Hailu, Merqorewos, Woldemariam and Gebremariam 
have left their roles by handing over the stage to others. People’s attention and criticism is 
targeted at the individuals of the time. Yet there is something that remains eternally true which 
is that even after an actor leaves the stage, his actions are permanently recorded in history. It 
should therefore be everyone’s wish and prayer to do good things and leave a positive record 
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behind within the brief acting opportunity that we have. But we forget this when we are on stage 
because we humans are weak. As a result most of us fail to leave behind a name that’s 
remembered forever within the momentary time we get. 


Eight years after the change of government and the end of my ambassadorship, | was passing 
through the city of Abidjan in Cote d’Ilvoire and my friend Habte who was living in the city at the 
time invited me to dinner at his house. He told me he was alone in the house because his wife 
Weizero Yewnetsew was away on a visit but he said he had invited another friend to join us. His 
friend was on a work trip from Addis Ababa. | told him | was very happy about the idea because 
it had been a while since | met someone who was currently living in Addis Ababa. When we 
arrived at Habte’s house at the agreed upon time, Habte’s other friend turned out to be the 
person | mentioned earlier whom | suspected of starting the rumor about my alleged defection. 
We both couldn’t believe it. We did our best to hide our dislike for each other in front of our host. 
| asked him about people from the Ministry of Foreign Trade and he updated me on them 
including those who had died. When the man and | parted, we said to each other, “A person 
never knows when and where he will see his friends or enemies again.” | think Habte heard us 
say this to each other, but he didn’t understand its significance in reference to the two of us. As 
in the saying, “An inquisitive man learns of his mother’s death,” if Habte had asked us to explain 
what his other friend and | said to each other as we parted, we might have revealed our true 
feelings for each other and we would have disappointed him. I’ve met Habte in Ottawa several 
times after that but | never told him the truth regarding the relationship between me and that 
man. The way | saw it, | didn’t have the right to spoil their relationship by saying bad things about 
the other person. Still it doesn’t mean | don’t want him to read this book! 


What! chose to make my foremost mission as an Ambassador was the task of informing everyone 
that if Eritrea gained its independence, the beneficiaries were not going to be the people of 
Eritrea but the historical enemies of Ethiopia and that the move posed a serious risk to Ethiopia’s 
survival. When | talked about the need to maintain Ethiopia’s unity at various venues, most of 
the people listened to what | had to say and we parted politely. | think what a high-ranking 
government official said to me on one of those occasions neatly encapsulates everyone’s view 
regarding my talks. The official said to me, “I understand what you’ re saying and it sounds correct. 
However the Eritreans who are promoting independence have at least a fifteen-year head start 
on you and they have gone around all the places and persuaded everyone to support their cause. 
This eleventh hour effort on your part is simply too little too late.” 


The other fundamental problem was that the Western world’s inability or lack of desire to 
differentiate between the government and the nation. Everyone wanted Mengistu and his 
government to fall. However as government’s come and go, the basic interests of Ethiopia and 
its people should be maintained. Especially the country’s and the people’s unity must be 
protected. Division only leads to destruction, not to development. When Western countries were 
told that supporting separatists and their associates in order to hurt the government was 
detrimental to the Ethiopian people, they chose not to pay attention. 
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Another problem the Embassy faced was the lack of operational budget. The amount provided 
by the government could only cover salary costs and other basic expenses. We couldn’t do what 
other embassies did to collect information and influence the views of other diplomats and 
government officials by travelling to different places and entertaining guests. For example, 
African diplomats invited each other to their houses and exchanged information. Their wives had 
also formed an association to hold events. They shared ideas to assist in the success of their 
husbands. They organized get-togethers with government officials to introduce them to African 
cultures. 


Whether one likes it or not, the life of a diplomat revolves around food and drinks. His role 
includes spending time with others by even pretending he is having a good time if he has to. 
Everyone tries to increase his country’s clout as much as possible. A country that doesn’t care 
about being heard shouldn’t open an embassy in a foreign land. If that’s done, the drawbacks will 
outweigh the benefits. In the country of his assignment, a diplomat has to meet as often as 
necessary with the nation’s influential individuals and policy makers to inform them about issues 
he wants them to know and listen to their views as well. A diplomat is a legal spy. He isn’t 
expected to keep his ears locked in his office. It’s his duty to gather not only officially available 
but also informally disseminated information that could be useful to his country and send it to 
his government. He won't be very effective if he spends most of his time sitting in his office. He 
needs to be able to entertain government officials and diplomats in order to obtain information 
from them after they have loosened up. Denying an entertainment budget after opening an 
embassy is the same as buying a beautiful car for a chauffeur and not providing fuel money. 


| arrived in Ottawa in early July and by August we had begun preparations to celebrate September 
12th, the day marking the fall of the monarchy. We saw the event not only as a National Day 
celebration but as an opportunity to reciprocate in kind for all the events we had attended at 
others’ invitations. But we were instructed by the officials in Addis Ababa to cancel the 
celebration plans for lack of funds and we were lost on what to do. The invitation cards we had 
prepared were shredded and dumped. We felt embarrassed for failing to entertain others after 
attending their events that they had graciously invited us to. Our stress was made worse by the 
additional invitations that kept coming our way. We found it difficult to accept any of them. If we 
happened to attend any event, we felt uncomfortable thinking that others were whispering 
about our inability to hold events of our own. Instead of diplomats sent there to enhance our 
country’s image, we felt we had become individuals who sustained our nation’s reputation as a 
famine-stricken land. On the other hand, the situation made us think deeply about the need to 
take our country out of poverty. We deceived ourselves hoping that things would improve in the 
coming years because people who respect themselves can transform a humiliating situation into 
a proud moment. 


Years ago, Ethiopian Airlines used to distribute a green bag with the word “Ethiopian” written on 
it in red or yellow. Many Ethiopians were seen carrying the bag everywhere as if to say, “Look, 
I’m Ethiopian!” Leaving aside whether the show-off display was warranted even then, the bag 
started fading in popularity after the big famine in 1973 and it was eventually abandoned 
completely. This time the attitude was, “We are ashamed of being Ethiopians so we don’t want 
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to reveal our identities.” Similarly the Ethiopian diplomats in Canada must have counted 
ourselves as beggars rather than government representatives because of our inability to 
reciprocate for the invitations we were receiving. In much the same way as the protagonist (an 
unborn baby) in Abe Gubegna’s fiction Alweledm (| Don’t Want to be Born) who refuses to leave 
its mother’s womb because of the unfairness and suffering within society, | thought it would have 
been better if we weren’t sent on a diplomatic mission to begin with since we ended up hurting 
our country’s reputation due to our underfunded Embassy. 


The Embassy had no budge for either our National Day or any other event which made us 
diplomats keep very low profiles equivalent to living in hiding. 


It was common to hear Foreign Ministers asking for more funds during meetings held to allocate 
the government budget every year. Diplomats were slammed by others in private conversations 
for requesting salary and allowance raises and operational budget increases after settling in 
foreign countries to lead luxurious lives. But except for those involved in illegal or inappropriate 
dealings, | can attest to the fact that the lives of Ethiopian diplomats were far from luxurious. 


When the national budget was prepared, ministries and agencies based their requests for funding 
on the projects they had planned for the year but the Ministry of Foreign Affairs wasn’t expected 
to provide such details due to the nature of its operations. When Goshu Wolde was the Foreign 
Minister, we used to see him getting upset when the money he requested wasn’t allocated for 
his Ministry. During coffee breaks at budget preparation meetings, we would say to him, “You 
should do what others are doing by describing how you will carry out several tasks to achieve 
various goals and how you will implement a number of strategies to make everyone bow to 
Ethiopia. And you should then state how much money you need to accomplish that.” He 
understood we were implying their work was simply intangible. His response was, “You’re right. 
If | was asked, | would have presented a plan to reduce our enemies and multiply our friends.” 
Goshu told us this when Ethiopia was a Soviet ally who had turned its back on the West and he 
meant to let us know what he would have done if it was up to him. We perceived what was on 
his mind. Not long after that, Goshu left his post saying he was tired of the conspirators around 
him and went into exile. 


There were many of us who said that it was better to close some Embassies and strengthen the 
rest instead of maintaining a large group where everyone operated with minimal funds. 


Once in a while we met with the Canadian Foreign Ministry officials. We spoke with their Head 
of African Affairs twice a few months before the fall of Mengistu’s government. They let me know 
that their Foreign Ministry officials were meeting with their American counterparts periodically 
to make sure their policies on Ethiopia were in sync. They told me this without me asking. 


In the first meeting, they raised the idea of allowing Eritrea to secede by leaving the port of Assab 


to Ethiopia. | expressed our view that the question of secession had no place and that no one had 
the authority or right to divide up the country. | also told them the best thing to do was to 
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concentrate on coming up with a political solution acceptable to everyone and returned to my 
office. 


In the second meeting, the solution they suggested was Mengistu Hailemariam’s resignation and 
departure from the country which could solve the nation’s political problems and eliminate the 
risks to its geographic integrity because Mengistu was seen as the main source of Ethiopia’s 
problems. When | heard this | was very happy on one hand but suspicious on the other. If they 
believed Mengistu was the problem, | thought Mengistu would be willing to resign when offered 
the chance because according to him, he was fully committed to ensure the country’s unity. But 
| also suspected that the Canadians’ and Americans’ real goal might be to deprive the Ethiopian 
Army of its leader and cause it to surrender prematurely. | felt the CIA could be involved in this 
too. 


| gave them this response, “The idea is very good. If the removal of one person can solve the 
problem then everything must be done in that regard. I’m not just the Ambassador here but also 
someone who loves his nation. | am prepared to fly to Addis Ababa tomorrow and tell Mengistu 
that the country’s problems will be solved if he resigns. But let me ask you one thing, can you and 
your other Western allies guarantee that Ethiopia’s unity will be kept intact after Mengistu’s 
departure?” Their African Affairs Head was a woman. She laughed sarcastically and said while 
stretching back on her chair, “No one can give you such a guarantee.” It was an unambiguous 
answer to my clear question. | thought, “White people will never cease tyring to swindle Africans. 
May the God of the kind people of Africa repay you for your actions,” and | went back to my office 
feeling depressed. 


A few days before the Woyanes entered Addis Ababa, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(CBC) set up a date for me to give an interview about the state of our country and where it was 
headed. But the Woyanes controlled Addis Ababa before the interview date and | got a call from 
CBC telling me my interview was cancelled for technical reasons. Although | was dropped from 
their program as the representative of the fallen government, they interviewed someone else in 
my place. The person who presented himself as an expert on the future of Ethiopia was Bereket 
Habtesilassie. He served as the Secretary of the Investigation Commission after the formation of 
the Derg but later deserted the government to become the supporter and spokesman of the 
separatists. When asked what effect the sudden departure of Mengistu from the country would 
have on circumstances, he answered, “According to Abesha tradition, if the head warrior is killed 
or begins to retreat, his troops surrender immediately so the Ehiopian soldiers will put their 
weapons down and disperse away.” 


| mentioned earlier that Canada and the U.S. were coordinating their foreign policies on Ethiopia 
and that both wanted Mengistu to leave his post. After hearing what Bereket said, it was crystal 
clear to me that the fate of Ethiopia was determined by the two governments in close 
consultation with Isaias and Meles. 


The people of Ethiopia don’t trust foreigners and shouldn’t trust them in the future either. Most 
of our problems originate from outside our country. External forces are the ones that are 
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exacerbating our internal disagreements and preventing their peaceful resolutions. The 
foreigners do this out of their selfish agenda. Unless the people of Ethiopia realize this and stop 
the activities of their real enemies, they will live in torment indefinitely. 


After the Woyanes controlled Addis Ababa in May 1991, in a letter dated June 10, | was notified 
that my services were no longer required as of June 8 and was instructed to return to Addis Ababa 
within a week after handing over my duties to the Executive Officer. | left the Embassy within the 
specified deadline after submitting the documents and cash in my possession and obtaining 
receipts for them. Most of the other Embassy staff did the same. | went to the Foreign Ministry 
of Canada with my family and we requested permission to remain in the country since we didn’t 
want to go back to Ethiopia. They stamped our passports to mark them as “cancelled” and sent 
us to the Immigration Office. 


| was asked to explain in writing why | didn’t want to return to my home country by the 
Immigration Office. They gave me no more than twenty minutes to write down my answer. 
Among the reasons | listed was the fact that according to a declaration by the Woyanes, | was 
being sought for arrest as the enemy of the people because of my membership in the Central 
Committee of the Ethiopian Workers Party and my former position as a government minister. | 
also stated that | belong to the Guragie community and the Woyanes had mentioned in their 
propaganda before taking power that the Guragie people were their foremost enemies next to 
the Derg. In addition | explained that since | hold the view that a way must be found to allow the 
people of Ethiopia to live together without any division based on ethnicity or religion which is 
directly opposed to the Woyanes promotion of separation along ethnic lines that would lead the 
country to disintegration, the current rulers were likely to disagree with me and treat me unfairly. 


The Immigration Office gave us a document showing we had applied for asylum in Canada and 


we left the Office. Our application was accepted after six months and we immediately applied for 
permanent residence which was granted to us after a year. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Life in Exile 


Our family has seven members. When we left the Embassy, our children’s ages were: Girum, 14; 
Helina, 13; Nolawi, 11; Kidist, 10; Yohannes, 6. We had nowhere to go after leaving the Embassy. 
My salary wasn’t enough to cover even our household expenses and | had to continually fill in 
the gap using some of the 4,000 dollars | had brought with me after exchanging Birr for it at the 
National Bank based on the bank’s rule at the time. And | was left with only a minimal portion of 
that amount by then. We didn’t have a car or house furniture. It can be said our only properties 
were our clothes. | was reassured a bit though because Etsegenet is a very strong woman and 
our children weren’t the type who demanded to get whatever they saw. 


Also thanks to friends and relatives, we had a lot of help. A couple we met in Ottawa, Ato 
Getachew Ayele and his wife Weizero Biskut, allowed us to stay at their house. Nine of us moved 
into their three-bedroom house, which included the two people we brought from Addis Ababa 
as our maid and chauffeur. And my friend Ato Abebe Engdasew gave me good advice and ideas. 


Among those who helped us were my friend Ato Yosef Assefa and his wife Weizero Jovana Paulo. 
Yosef came all the way from Toronto to pay us a visit. 


While we were at Getachew’s and his wife’s house we requested assistance from the government 
to be able to cover our basic expenses and pay for rent so that we could live on our own. We 
were permitted to get the support after they verified we had no income. | had to go to the offices 
of the government organization that provided the aid to complete the required formality. Several 
people were there for various reasons: refugees who escaped from oppressors in their home 
countries, unemployed individuals, the heads of households who couldn’t pay rent or feed their 
children for lack of enough income, drug and alcohol addicts, those whose motivation to work 
had been extinguished, people who couldn’t find jobs as ex-convicts, etc. | felt ashamed to look 
up and see anyone. It seemed to me that my death was being mourned while | was still alive. | 
wished circumstances hadn’t led me to that place as | sat there tormented by shame and anger. 
But | tried to calm both myself and my family because | knew | ended up there as a result of 
events completely out my control. 


After staying with Getachew and his wife for a month and half, we wanted to rent one particular 
house but the owner refused because | didn’t have my own monthly income. Getachew had to 
sign for us as the guarantor before we could rent the place. Most of the welfare money we 
received from the government went towards the house rent. 


The house we rented didn’t have a washing machine. And I’ve already mentioned we didn’t have 


acar. Coin laundry machines were found twenty minutes away from our house on foot. Etsegenet 
carried all our dirty laundry on her back to that place and returned home with the cleaned 
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clothes. I’m still amazed to this day wondering how she managed to clear the steep hill in our 
neighborhood which she had to face on her way back from the laundromat in that August heat. 
She grabbed the attention of the locals as she walked briskly carrying all that load. | wonder what 
those people would have said if they knew she was the wife of an ambassador until recently and 
was invited to an event only months ago by the country’s Prime Minister. Even we had never 
seen someone carrying so much clothes on his back before or after Etsegenet did it. Even in Addis 
Ababa | don’t remember seeing anyone carrying so much clothes on his back after Gashe Kerga. 


Etsegenet carried the family in this and other ways to bring us to where we are now. From what 
she tells me about her childhood, she grew up climbing fences and trees, playing soccer and 
fighting with boys. As a little girl, when she was asked to bake injera, she broke the mtad (a flat 
round plate having a thickness of about an inch that’s made of clay for baking injera with heat 
supplied by firewood or electricity) and ran away from the kitchen when the oven heat lashing 
her feet became unbearable. Her upbringing was free of any discomfort and stress. Nobody 
expected her to be the pillar of her own family as an adult after growing up as a tomboy. But she 
turned out to be a great guardian to me and my children. 


Etse (fond form of Etsegenet) was relieved from having to go on long walks carrying heavy load 
to do laundry under the gaze of the locals thanks to the generous gift of a washing machine and 
a dryer from our kind friends Ato Getachew Jembere and his wife Weizero Aster Admassie. May 
God repay them back for their benevolent deed. 


Etsegenet and | first met as follows. The goddess of love Aphrodite went to the king of gods Zeus 
and implored him tearfully to unite Tadesse and Etsegenet. He agreed and told her his plan. He 
said, “I’ll have the King of Ethiopia removed and bring a military government to power. I'll then 
dismantle the system that held the monarchy in place and I'll create an opportunity for the 
people to learn about the change that has occurred through a literacy and information campaign. 
To implement this program, I’ll have students sent out in all four directions. I’ll have one student 
named Asamerech, Kegn Azmach Wolde’s daughter, sent to Alamata (town in northern Ethiopia). 
I’ll cause her to fall ill temporarily while there. I’ll have her fiancé bring her back to Addis Ababa 
and have her stay in Ras Desta Hospital. When her fiancé’s friend, Tadesse, comes to the hospital 
to visit her, he will meet her younger sister, Etsegenet, who is taking care of Asamerech.” After 
hearing Zeus’ plan, Aphrodite said before bowing and leaving, “Your majesty, nothing is beyond 
your ken!” 


When Simmie heard about his fiancée Asamerech’s sickness at the campaign station, he was 
determined to bring her back to Addis Ababa. A day before his trip, he went to her parents’ house 
in Sefere Selam by Amanuel Mesalemia to tell her father Kegn Azmach and mother Emmamma 
Mulunesh about his intention to bring back Asamerech. As Simmie was explaining his plan, 
Emmamma Mulunesh interrupted him to ask, “Simmiye (fond form of Simmie), let’s say you went 
there to get her, where do you plan to spend the night?” 


“Emmamma, there is no need to worry about that. I’ll stay in a hotel,” said Simmie without 
understanding the crux of Emmamma Mulenesh’s inquiry. 
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“We heard the road isn’t safe and finding a hotel isn’t easy over there. It’s better if you cancel 
your trip,” said Enmamma. 


“Emmamma. There is no problem at all. | don’t think there is a shortage of hotel rooms there and 
if none can be found, it’s possible to spend the night in the car,” responded Simmie. 


“Vm just not liking this. | prefer you don’t go. How about on your way back, where will you stay? 
The trip takes more than a day.” 


“Emmamma you shouldn’t worry. There are hotels everywhere especially if we reach Dessie.” 
“See, this is exactly what I’m afraid of. No Simmiye, it’s better if you don’t go.” 


Since no human can change Zeus’ plan, Simmie went and brought back Asamerech and Tadesse 
and Esegenet were united. Tadesse was immediately captivated by her beauty, smile and wit. He 
surrendered to her to do to him what she pleased. He then handed his heart and his whole being 
to her. 


Emmamma was unduly worried about Asamerech and Simmie. A day after their wedding, they 
received good news from the celebrating crowd who sang, “Bir ambar seberelewo, Jegnaw lijwo!” 
(“Your brave son broke the silver ring!” A verse confirming the bride’s virginity symbolized by a 
“silver ring”). Emmamma blessed the newlyweds on hearing the news. 


On their wedding in January 1976, the serious nature of the romantic relationship between 
Etsegenet and me became official. Our wedding took place on November 13, 1977 at the 
Sidetegnaw Medihanealem (The Exiled Savior) Church that’s located next-door to Teferi 
Mekonnen School. I’ll say the Church stood guard over me as my protector during my four years 
of high school. For us Teferi Mekonnen School students, the Church was not only a place of quiet 
study and prayer but it was also where we watched female students from the nearby Etege 
Menen School and contemplated about love while we played a romantic hide and seek with the 
girls. | chose the Church as our wedding venue to publicize the end of the hide and seek and 
stealth looks era for me, and also to thank Medhanye (affectionate form of Medhanealem) for 
answering my prayers and bringing Etsegenet into my life. Sidetegnaw Medhanealem may have 
called us to his home in order to wish us a safe way back to our country knowing in advance that 
we would be exiled years later. Who knows? He the great Almighty can make anything happen! 


As | described earlier, we have two daughters and two sons and we count Girum as our child. We 
have different memories about their childhoods. We learned early on that each has his or her 
unique set of traits that need customized handling. 


As a child, Girum was very restless and kept running around covering any open space available 
to him. He thoroughly enjoyed this activity. He seemed to be training for a sprint competition on 
a daily basis. We were afraid he would fall and lose his teeth and our fear came true when he 
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returned home from school one day with a broken front tooth. When asked what happened, he 
said that he fell while running. It was only after we came to Canada that he told me his tooth was 
in fact broken while playing kick-fight (a game played between two groups with the aim of hurting 
the other group’s members with kick strikes by chasing after them). Girum is the first grandson 
of Kegn Azamach’s family and Kegno wanted him named Wogderes (which means “fulfilled 
honor”). And | had suggested the name Birru for him because he was born on October 15, 1976 
which coincided with the first day on which the new Birr notes were introduced to the public. 
None of the names were accepted but Kegn Azmach always called him Wogderes. 


Helina always treated the friends and relatives who visited us in a way that made it seem like she 
wanted them to remain in our house for good. She felt very sad whenever our visitors left. She is 
very caring and kind to this day. Etsegent and | talk about how this world especially North America 
isn’t ideal for someone with her personality but we leave it to God to protect her. When my 
stepmother Elifnesh visited us in Ottawa, she observed Helina’s amazing skills in fixing things 
around the house and commented, “I fear she might have difficulties finding a husband.” When 
asked “why?” she replied, “Which Abesha man is going to marry a woman more skilled than 
him?” We told her that Helina might in fact be in high demand because the men had become lazy 
lately, failing to straighten out minor misalignments let alone repair broken items. We said Girum 
and Nolawi can attest to that. 


As a baby, Nolawi was highly irritable and cried frequently. His mom says there were days on 
which he cried for twenty-four hours straight. | used to mock her saying she didn’t have the 
knowhow to raise a boy and annoy her claiming the sobbing of my firstborn son was like music 
to my ears. She took him to a doctor once out of worry and he sent her back after telling her, 
“You working mothers just don’t want your babies to make a sound once you get home at the 
end of the day. Your baby is just fine. It’s actually a mistake you brought him here, unnecessarily 
exposing your healthy child to the risk of catching a disease in the hospital environment.” Today 
Nolawi has a calm demeanor like his grandfather Gego Sraga, his uncle Dr. Brhane and his cousin 
Mikael who’s Dr. Brhane’s son. Many seek him out for friendship because of his agreeable 
conduct. He has won awards for good behavior at school and sports tournaments. He doesn’t 
offend anyone or say bad things behind their backs. He is simply Mr. Tolerant Man. 


| gave the name Kidist to our third child because she was very peaceful as a baby (“Kidist” means 
“Saint”). But as she grew up she became a vocal and unwavering defender of her rights and 
someone who speaks what’s on her mind freely. Sometimes when we have disagreements, | 
make fun of her saying she should return to me the name | gave her. She has a good singing voice 
like her mother. | ask them, “Why don’t you start a mother-daughter band?” Another thing they 
have in common is their intolerance of anything misplaced or not properly done when it comes 
to the cleanliness of the house or the arrangements of the furniture and kitchen utensils. When 
her mother says, “If Kidist wasn’t around, | would have died of exhaustion,” | reply, “Keep saying 
that and exploit her to the hilt.” 


Our last child Yohannes enjoyed showing us his somersault skills as a kid. Unlike other children 
who hid in their rooms or behaved timidly, Yohannes would announce he was ready to perform 
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his acrobatics when guests arrived at our house. After we came to Canada, when we bought him 
some of the things he asked for, his siblings were concerned we might be spoiling him. But at the 
moment he is as disciplined as any of them if not the most disciplined one. | think he feels that 
he needs to contribute to the family as much as he can since we did our best to fulfill his desires. 
Everyone in the house asks for his help because he is always alert and efficient. | advise him to 
be careful not to develop the mindset that he knows everything. He hasn’t let me down in this 
regard, or any other for that matter. 


Getting back to our lives in exile, Etsegenet’s younger brother Kiflemariam came to visit us from 
Florida once we had rented our own place. Before he left, he bought a car for us and some people 
who couldn’t accept our income problem said we bought it with money we had hidden 
somewhere. My elder brother Brhane and his wife Genet also came to see us from Zimbabwe 
where they were living at the time. Some of the other friends and family members who came to 
our help at the time were: Simmie and Asamerech, Getu and Ambashwork, Eyesuswork Zafu, 
Kifle Shenkoru and Aster, Girma Tadesse, Kebede Adnew and Yodit, Mersie Ejigu and Tirsit 
Gamme, Girma Haileleul and Zenebework, and Woldeyesus Gebremariam and Manalebish. 


My feeling when we left the Embassy was that | wouldn’t have much trouble finding a job. But 
no one called me for an interview after | submitted job applications at various places. While 
working at the Embassy, | had distributed a letter of objection to the producers and collaborators 
of a show on Canadian TV on which Dawit Woldegiorgis had said to the Canadian viewers, “One 
of the reasons for Mengistu’s longevity in power is the aid he receives for the famine.” The 
general message of the letter | wrote was that it was inhumane to deny food and medicine to 
suffering people for the purpose of political leverage. The producers sent a copy of the letter to 
Dawit and asked him to respond. In a handwritten letter he sent directly to me, Dawit said, “Your 
ambassadorship will come to an end and you'll struggle to survive without employment.” Dawit 
must have a dark tongue besides his dark complexion. I’m saying this because my childhood 
friend Kidane Wolde who is even darker than Dawit used to say to us, “What I’Il say will happen; 
let my dark tongue be my witness,” and would stick his tongue out to show us. As Dawit 
predicted, my hope of finding a job seemed to have disappeared. “If Dawit hears about my 
situation, he will party till he drops,” | thought at the time. 


Dawit also said something else in his letter. He made the threat that he would take me to the 
courts once he and his associates overthrew the Derg government and assumed power. It was 
revealed that his associates were the secessionists themselves in an article published in July 1991 
in the Addis Zemen newspaper (a daily paper owned by the Ethiopian government). As for me, 
I’ve left Dawit’s judgment to God and the people of Ethiopia. 


| was told there were recruiting agencies for people with advanced experience and qualifications 
and | went to one of them. The lady in charge of the agency said it wouldn’t take her more than 
a week to find me a job and told me to call her on a specific date. | was told she was out when | 
called her on that date and couldn’t reach her on any of my several subsequent calls either. When 
| wouldn’t stop calling, she told me to come over. 
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“Listen, | don’t want to waste any more time on your case. Employers are telling me not to bring 
up your name,” she said. 


“Who knows me this much? What could be happening?” | asked. 
“It’s your connection to Mengistu Hailemariam.” 


“| was part of Mengistu’s government but | didn’t commit any crime personally. | didn’t do 
anything that can upset the people of Ethiopia. | wasn’t involved in any corruption. How can | be 
seen as a criminal by people like you who say a person is innocent until proven guilty?” 


She replied, “I don’t know. That’s not my problem,” and sent me back. 


The language she used was chilling. She said, “There is a strong undercurrent running against you 
in this town.” | was deeply worried about how | was going to raise our young children in a foreign 
land given the challenge | was facing. Since | had no other choice though, | decided to stick it out 
in Ottawa. What else could | do anyway after ending up with no money, having come out there 
with a seven-member family? 


But shortly later, | was forced to look outside Canada who pushed me away after seeming to 
come to my help at first. | explained my situation to Von Pischke, my former teacher at the Addis 
Ababa University, and asked him if he could help me find a job. He was in Washington at the time. 
He sent me to a government official he knew in Canada. This official sent me to another person 
who referred me to somebody else and after a few rounds of referrals, | was finally hired on a 
short-term basis by a research firm called Econolynx as the coordinator of a small project. The 
company’s owner was Professor Keith. | found this job three years after leaving the Embassy. One 
of the staff members who left the Embassy with us was Shume. | was told by those who were 
with him at the time that he was suddenly overcome with tears when he heard | finally got a job. 
We proved that one can’t identify his true friends unless he found himself in deep trouble. Some 
of the people we counted on for help completely disappeared. Those we didn’t expect to hear 
from arrived with ample support. | wasn’t upset at those who turned away from us because | had 
taken great lessons in that respect from the reactions of Captain Alemayehu’s friends when he 
was killed. In fact not many people stayed away from us. On the other hand, several people came 
to our side to lend their support which helped us handle the challenges ahead of us. 


| earned a modest amount after working for three months on that project. | notified the welfare 
agency about the income | received and the government support checks were discontinued. | 
intensified my job search not to find myself on welfare again. | was sent by Econolynx on work 
trips to the U.S., Zambia and Guyana in South America. 


The Ethiopian Chamber of Commerce in North America wanted to establish a bank in the U.S. 
and the top officials of the Chamber, Ato Fasil and Ato Cheru, asked me to compile a study for 
them. | travelled to Atlanta, Georgia and held discussions with the Chamber’s leadership on their 
proposal. | completed the study report in forty days while staying at my friends’ Samuel Bekele’s 
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and Yeshihareg’s house in Springfield, Virginia. When | presented my work in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, Ato Minassie Lemma and Ato Debebe Habteyohannes were among the audience. | 
stated proudly that | was mentored by Ato Debebe and served at the bank that Ato Minassie 
built. 


Canadian private or government organizations are reluctant to hire foreigners unless they are 
Europeans. They are criticized for being fearful of competition and new ideas. But the excuse 
they provide is that foreign applicants lack experience within Canada. If these professionals aren’t 
given the opportunity to work in Canada to begin with, how can they gain local experience? That’s 
the quandary foreigners in Canada find themselves in. Immigrants with high qualifications are 
either sitting at home doing nothing or working in labor intensive low-paying jobs to support 
themselves. This is especially true among those of us who migrated from Africa. Many white 
people don’t think blacks can do, just as effectively, the same jobs that whites do. You can find 
my poem titled Black and White which | wrote to express my opinion on the relationship between 
blacks and whites in Canada on page 289. 


Cape Town, South Africa 


As | described above, when | realized all Canada could offer me was a life on welfare without any 
prospect of employment, | started looking for people | know outside of Canada and spoke to Mr. 
Nomvete over the phone. | had a work relationship with Mr. Bax Nomvete during my days at the 
bank and the Ministry of Foreign Trade while he was the General Secretary of the Southern and 
Eastern Trade Area (P.T.A.). When he heard about my problem he said, “If you come to Cape 
Town where | am, there will be a job for you.” | think he was happy to get my call because the 
donors of his research firm had warned him that they would stop funding his projects unless he 
brought on qualified people. He knew he could kill two birds with one stone by giving me a job. 


| arrived in Cape Town in March 1996. It’s to be recalled that political power was transferred from 
racist whites to blacks in 1994 through the struggle led by Nelson Mandela. To understand why 
the South African whites wanted to keep their political power, it’s enough to take a tour around 
Cape Town and its surroundings. They’ve made the country a heaven for whites and a hell for 
blacks. | saw the black citizens rummaging through garbage dumps, getting off trains in large 
crowds every morning and running to train stations in similar numbers in the evenings, shopping 
from hawkers in the streets and living in the townships near Cape Town that were filled with 
dwellings made out of cardboard and plastic sheets. The city of Cape Town was controlled by 
mostly white people and a few mixed-race individuals. The city was on par with what | was used 
to in North America in terms of its modernity and cleanliness as well as services such as banking 
and telecommunications. In some ways, it seemed even better. 


After spending a few days in a hotel, | began searching for an apartment. | think everyone knows 


it was previously prohibited for black people to live in the same areas as whites. After black 
people came to power, the law was changed but South African blacks still couldn’t live in white 
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areas for economic reasons. And blacks who could afford to live in white neighborhoods were 
discriminated against by the white residents. It’s a deep-rooted problem. The whites are 
convinced that they are superiors to blacks. It seemed some blacks also accepted the idea. One 
of the harms done by the Apartheid regime is that it left the blacks highly demoralized. As a result 
| feel it will take a long time before the blacks achieve full empowerment. 


There were two black South African classmates of mine at Columbia University called Moses and 
Peter. They reached America after leaving South Africa illegally. | used to help them with some 
of their schoolwork that they found difficult. And | asked them many questions to satisfy my 
curiosity about South African blacks. | was closer to Moses and | frequently asked him about their 
cultural music, food and drinks, and their daily customs. At the same time | described our country 
in detail to him. But Moses didn’t seem very happy about my questions. He would try to make 
me change the subject or give me a cursory response as an answer or would tell me that the 
blacks led a modern life just like the whites. | knew he wasn’t telling me the truth but | couldn’t 
figure out why he was unable to give me detailed answers to my questions. When he realized | 
wasn’t going to stop my inquiry, he said to me one day, “Listen Tadesse, there is one thing you 
don’t understand. We find it difficult to speak about our culture with confidence because the 
South African racists have filled our minds with false narratives that paint us and anything that 
belongs to us as worthless and shameful.” What he said still remains etched on my mind. 


| was able to rent an apartment only after going through several hassles. | was denied from 
renting places using various excuses just because I’m black. The white owners frequently talked 
about the need to keep the apartments clean since they saw blacks as dirty. 


An Ethiopian named Tsehay Nigatu whom | met there had a Mozambican girlfriend. She began 
living in Johannesburg a few years before my arrival in Cape Town. When she moved there, she 
tried hard to find an apartment to rent without success. Every time she went to one that she saw 
advertised in the papers, she was told it was just rented out. After giving up on the search, a 
Portuguese speaking woman offered to help her when the woman found out Tsehay’s girlfriend 
also spoke Portuguese. The lady rented the empty apartment next to hers under her name and 
let Tsehay’s girlfriend live in it. Soon the white people on the same floor were up in arms 
complaining about the presence of a black person on their floor but the white Portuguese woman 
refused to succumb to their pressures and with the exception of one or two of the residents, the 
rest left their apartments. 


Tsehay once bought an apartment in Cape Town and had it renovated extensively. The residents 
on his floor quietly observed while the work was underway. Their egos couldn’t handle seeing a 
black person upgrading his apartment in a way that dwarfed theirs. Once the renovation job was 
finished, the residents asked Tsehay to return the color of the corridor in front of his apartment 
to its previous appearance by removing the tiles, claiming they hadn’t given their consent to the 
new color. Tsehay said in great disappointment, “I tried to go back to Ethiopia and start a business 
but the bureaucracy was a waste of my time and money. And here the whites don’t want to see 
a black person near them. What am | supposed to do?” 
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The distance on foot from my residence to my workplace was thirty-five minutes. Unless it rained, 
| always walked to work from home and back past the Parliamentary building. Several legislations 
were passed in that building to legalize the oppression of blacks by declaring that whites are 
superiors to blacks, whites and blacks can’t live in the same area, blacks and whites can’t learn 
together, the best lands are slated for whites, blacks should only learn just enough to serve the 
whites, etc. | used to say to myself every black person in the world should come and see that 
building. 


As a second-year student at Addis Ababa University, our English teacher from England, Mosbak, 
asked us to write a research paper on any topic and | prepared one titled “Education under the 
Apartheid Regime.” Our teacher corrected the papers of the other students but returned mine 
intact. | understood he was probably offended by my choice of a topic that rebuked his people 
and accepted the paltry grade he threw my way for my effort by suppressing my anger. This 
happened exactly thirty years before my arrival in South Africa. 


There were a few Ethiopian migrants in Cape Town. Two of them sold cultural items from our 
country on the road | took to work in a section permitted for street vendors. | ran into them 
frequently. Their goal was to eventually get to Europe, America or Australia. 


When | was in Lusaka, Zambia a few months earlier on a work trip, | heard there were Ethiopian 
prisoners there and | went to visit them. There were about five of them. | felt very sorry for them 
because the prison resembled an animal shelter, not a place for human beings. It leaves a lasting 
scar on one’s conscience to see the young people of Ethiopia living in destitution after being 
dispersed all over the world. | asked them, “Where did you come from? What offences are you 
in here for?” They said, “We were caught crossing national borders to reach Namibia or South 
Africa. We left our country looking for better opportunities because of the hopeless conditions 
there. They have told us that we’Il be deported unless we find another country that will take us. 
Most of us are not willing to go back at all. And even those who want to return will have to stay 
here until the required air transportation money is obtained because the Zambian government 
doesn’t have the funds.” 


It is said that at the moment there is no country in the world with no Abesha person in it. | believe 
that’s probably true. Regarding this, a friend of mine who was educated in Moscow told me the 
following. He once happened to be in Oostende, Belgium and he saw someone who looked 
Abesha in the train station and decided to approach him to find out for sure. It’s not hard to check 
if someone is Abesha as one only has to bow his head in front of the person and wait for the same 
response. After they confirmed each other’s identity that way, they had this exchange: 


“My brother, do you live here?” asked my friend. 
“No, even if | tell you where | live | don’t think you would know where it is,” said the other man. 


My friend felt offended somewhat because he was the type who prided himself in having 
mastered the world map. 
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“When it comes to geography, I’m an expert so go ahead and tell me,” said my friend. 
“Tonga,” said the man. 

“What?” 

“| told you. You don’t know it.” 


After my friend learned where Tonga was located, he asked his new acquaintance, “What made 
you go to such a remote place?” The man said he fell in love with the daughter of the King of 
Tonga in Holland and followed her to her homeland. Those of us living in exile should take note 
of Tonga because if that man or his descendants inherit the throne there, then until we return 
home, it will certainly be better to move to a place where a countryman has been crowned 
instead of suffering in prison or remaining in an unwelcoming country like me. The staple food in 
Tonga is pork, therefore any Orthodox Christian or Muslim who wants to migrate there should 
make psychological preparations. When the children of Israel mobilized to occupy the city of 
Jericho, a soldier caught drinking water with both hands out of deep thirst was sent back home. 
Similarly any Ethiopian who counts pork as forbidden and won’t eat it should stay where he is. 


Ethiopian immigrants showed a strong support for our athletes Haile Gebreselassie, Derartu Tulu 
and the others at the World Cross Country event held in May 1996 in the university town of 
Stellenbosch near Cape Town. The spectators at the event were watching not only the athletes 
but also the Ethiopian fans who outshone everyone else with their fervent support despite their 
small number as they waved their country’s flag of green, yellow and red. It seemed as though 
the Ethiopian fans were singing, “We proud people of the nation that has always been free have 
come carrying our emblem of undefeated black spirit to this place, holy for racists but a cursed 
one for blacks, the Stellenbosch University field that served as the symbol of Apartheid and 
defended the regime’s heinous acts. Racists beware because the best Ethiopian athletes are here 
to blow up dust inside the racists’ temple like smoke from incense and fly their victory flags up 
high to avenge the suffering of their brothers and sisters.” 


| had the chance to meet our athletes before the competition. My memories of Haile and Derartu 
especially will always remain with me. | noticed Haile had a high level of self-confidence and was 
not worried about anything. | asked him if he was going to win and he said “no” without 
hesitation. | had never heard any competitor speak so openly and | asked him to explain the 
reason. He said, “As you can see I’m short and the track is full of slopes. This is more suitable for 
long-legged runners. I’m here just for the experience.” The race was accordingly won by the tall 
Kenyan athlete, Paul Tergat, and Haile came in third, | think. 


The fascinating drama of the day involved Derartu in the women’s race. As usual the main rivals 
at the competition were Ethiopian and Kenyan athletes. Everyone was watching the two groups. 
A white South African athlete was the local favorite. After running some distance, the Kenyan 
athletes surrounded Derartu and blocked her way. A moment later, one of the Kenyan athletes 
stepped on Derartu’s ankle, dislodging her shoe and causing her to fall. But she immediately 
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jumped to her feet and as she went back to pick up her shoe, she almost got crushed by a group 
of athletes who rushed through. She avoided the collision but she was overtaken not only by the 
leading athletes but also by those who were trailing behind. People’s attention moved from the 
other athletes to Derartu at this point. After what happened, everyone must have been thinking 
like me that she would quit the race and head to the changing room. But the miracle we saw next 
was unbelievable. Derartu put on her shoe and flew like the wind. There was a big gap between 
her and the others but she kept running without giving up. She came in fourth or fifth after 
recovering from the last position to everyone’s amazement. She ran past the white South African 
athlete right before the finish line as the local crowd were rooting for their favorite, showing 
Ethiopia’s God played its part at that moment. As for the Kenyans, they were beaten by Gete 
Wami who came first, proving to the world not only that Ethiopia has a powerful God that 
watches over her but also that the country has children who avenge for any misdeeds. 


When the athletes from various countries were getting into their buses at the end of the 
competition, Derartu could barely stand let alone walk, requiring her to be carried in to the bus 
by her fellow male athletes. Apparently she sprang up quickly after she fell during the race out 
of pure determination, otherwise given the seriousness of her injury, she should have 
immediately left the field on a stretcher. 


| came to the competition venue earlier on the athletes’ bus from their hotel and | returned with 
them the same way. | was afraid the bus would be a scene of excessive commiseration with 
Derartu on her injury in the usual Abesha tradition but it turned out the mood was rather upbeat 
as if nothing had happened. In fact Derartu was leading the conversations that were full of banter 
and fun. The female athletes were taking care of her by caressing her head and cheeks and 
rubbing her injured foot while seated beside her. The male athletes sat paying attention to her 
in readiness to assist with anything. In between their random lighthearted chat, if they talked 
about anything serious, they only discussed their upcoming races, not Derartu’s temporary 
setback. Although Derartu wasn’t a topic of their conversations, their mind was fully focused on 
her. | didn’t hear a single word of anger, insult or condemnation. No one was blaming the Kenyans 
for anything. | figured this was the secret behind our athletes’ success. | asked myself, “Has the 
traditional habit of feeling sorry for oneself been barred by decree since | left?” | thought, 
“Blaming one’s loss on the weather or bad food or other excuses seems to have become a thing 
of the past.” Making convenient excuses for a loss and self-sympathizing are extremely 
debilitating to someone who has a resolute intention to win. Conversely if a person views the 
challenges he encounters in life as problem-solving opportunities, he can easily find solutions for 
them and achieve his goals. | was happy to hear these young athletes discussing their future 
challenges in a positive spirit. | felt proud thinking the future of our country rested on a strong 
foundation if every Ethiopian was being educated to have this mindset. 


The children of Ethiopia returned home having defeated racism and oppression in a single day. 
After | came back to Canada, when | heard Haile Gebreselassie had distributed the slogan 
“Yichalal\” (It can be done!) to be carried by everyone, | responded from afar with the traditional 
song verse, “We have seen nothing so far. The seedling has yet to grow up.” 
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When | arrived at work on Monday morning, the South Africans were talking about Derartu’s 
heroism in the race. | found out that the competition was transmitted on television throughout 
the country. 


Coming back to my job, it became very clear to me that the withdrawal of the economic sanctions 
that had been placed on the country mostly benefited the white oppressors, not the blacks. The 
whites whose foreign business opportunities were limited by the sanctions could now easily 
travel all over the world to work, sell or invest in other countries. | noticed the whites were 
vehemently opposed to any suggestion to raise taxes in order to pay for the betterment of the 
impoverished lives of the black population through the provision of education and training as 
well as health services. | realized that the racists’ conscience wasn’t bothered by the unfair 
treatment of the blacks. When educated blacks demanded political power, | saw the whites doing 
everything to make these blacks their allies by paving the way for them to lead luxurious lives, in 
the process converting them into the whites’ ardent supporters in complete disregard of their 
own people. | also learned that those who worked to protect the underprivileged suffered 
constant attacks on their reputations. As anyone expects, the whites wanted to avoid losing their 
control over key economic sectors by any means. In short | observed that the freedom struggle 
liberated the whites, not the blacks. 


One of my responsibilities at the research center was evaluating the research papers funded by 
the organization. The papers were intended to inform the government about the steps that 
should be taken in various areas to improve the black South Africans’ skills and capabilities to 
enable them to improve their standard of living and become active participants in the political 
scene. The studies were mostly undertaken by South African professors. But because most of 
them were white, the majority of the research papers indirectly advocated for the status quo to 
be maintained instead of encouraging drastic changes that could transform the lives of the black 
population. The white professors emphasized in their papers that investors could be reluctant to 
come to the country if, with the aim of improving conditions for blacks, the government’s 
expenditures were increased significantly, or white-owned companies were pressured to hire or 
train many black employees, or income tax was raised by a large amount. It can be said the 
professors indirectly tried to invalidate the idea that the government should work hard to 
increase the black’s qualifications in order to implement the liberation struggle’s goal of giving 
them the upper hand. Given the fact that it was racist professors who provided the ideological 
basis for the inhumane laws enacted by the Apartheid government, one couldn’t expect anything 
to come out of a white professor’s mouth or pen that would hasten the freedom of black South 
Africans. 


Mr. Nomvete called me to his office one day and told me, “| showed your written comments on 
the research paper prepared by Professor so and so from Stellenbosch University to the author. 
He said Tadesse is a radical.” In addition, it had been a while since Mr. Nomvete had begun saying, 
“My foreign funds are drying up so I’m forced to turn to local sources.” This meant he had 
reconciled with the whites and decided to lead his organization in a way that wouldn’t go against 
their interests. As a result the slogan, “I stand for black rights!” which was previously spoken with 
confidence and determination was now pushed aside. 
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With the belief that | should do what | could to help reverse the slowdown of activities at the 
organization, | suggested that the research center should distribute an improved set of project 
ideas to continental and international donor organizations and expressed my willingness to 
contribute to the effort if necessary. | said this in a meeting called to evaluate the organization’s 
performance. It was clear the center was in deep waters. “Listen Tadesse, you’ll get to that when 
you set up your own organization,” said Mr. Nomvete and poured cold water on my enthusiasm 
to help. But three weeks later he stopped by my office and said, “I’ve been thinking about your 
suggestion and I’ve concluded it’s a good idea. Why don’t we do something about it now?” It 
didn’t take him long to realize | didn’t have it in me to bring back my original motivation that he 
had deflated so abruptly in that meeting. 


After working there for six months, Mr. Nomvete told me he couldn’t keep me anymore because 
his foreign funding was discontinued and | returned to Ottawa in September 1996. My fight 
switched from finding antidotes to poisons buried by racists to matters of survival such as paying 
rent and feeding the seven mouths in our family. 


In January 1997, | was sent to Gaborone, Botswana for an eighteen-day work trip by the IMF. | 
went there as part of a group from the IMF led by Piero Ugolini. 


| found a few Ethiopians who lived in the city of Gaborone. The USAID Country Representative in 
Botswana was a U.S. citizen who was born in Ethiopia. The ones with Ethiopian citizenship worked 
as university professors, government advisors and consultants. | learned that even though they 
were happy with their jobs, they felt underappreciated by the local people. 


Botswana is a rich country by African standards because of its diamond exports. The citizens of 
the country feel that foreigners come to their nation coveting their wealth and they appear 
somewhat unwelcoming to outsiders. This tendency is exhibited in many countries. One of the 
reasons why Libyans disparage foreigners and watch them warily especially if they are black 
Africans is that they feel they are there to compete for their petro-dollars. I’ve also heard about 
maids in Nairobi who reportedly have said after falling out with their Ethiopian employers, “You 
Ethiopians, don’t act so superior to us as if we don’t know you. You are poverty-stricken people 
who ran away from your country and your life was transformed once you got here.” 


| was entertained at the houses of the Ethiopians in Gaborone one after the other. My hosts were 
Ato Kebede Ali and his wife, Ato Hailu Alemayehu, Dr. Berhanu Abegaz as well as the Ethio- 
American gentleman. | returned to my “country” without feeling lonely for even a moment. 


After the Botswana trip, Piero recommended me to an IMF official who wanted to send an advisor 
to Samoa. The official interviewed me over the phone and told me he had accepted me for the 
job. But my employment could only be confirmed after the Samoan officials agreed to my 
selection. This meant | was to travel to a place near Tonga where the Ethiopian Prince lived. But 
the Samoan government delayed its response. The officials kept saying they were reviewing the 
matter every time a reminder was sent to them. In the end, when they were told the aid would 
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be cancelled unless they gave a definite response, they said, “The person you selected doesn’t 
fulfill our requirements so send us someone else who does.” But they had no answer when asked, 
“What are the qualifications you expect from the advisor?” They were told the aid was cancelled 
since they didn’t specify their requirements. When | was in Washington at a later point, | asked 
the official who interviewed me over the phone, “What do you think was their real reason for 
not accepting me?” He revealed the truth to me saying, “We’re not allowed to disclose this 
information to outsiders but since their view regarding you has offended us deeply, | will tell you 
what they said. They refused to accept you because you are a black African.” 


After returning from Botswana | searched for another job for a whole year but | still couldn’t find 
a Canadian company that wanted to interview me. And the problems we faced became even 
more difficult. But we didn’t stop encouraging our children to do well at school. | was very afraid 
that | would get stuck as a welfare recipient if | followed that route again so we decided to go 
without government support even in the face of hunger. We borrowed money from people to 
alleviate our situation. We heard that some people commented, “If they find themselves in 
difficulty, it’s their own fault. They are just too proud to receive government assistance to cover 
food expenses and rent payment.” It’s true | refused to be an aid recipient at a relatively young 
age while possessing the experience and qualifications that could let me live a better life. It’s not 
asin to wish for something better; that’s what everyone does. Otherwise everybody would have 
remained on the ground. 


During these difficult times, things looked even more bleak for us when in September 1997 we 
received the heart wrenching news of Asamerech’s death who was Etsegenet’s intimate friend 
and foremost advisor as a sister and who was a caring sister to me too. Asamerech was also my 
friend Simmie’s wife and their son Girum’s mother whom we were bringing up as our child. She 
was a wonderful sister to both Etsegenet and me who came to our help when we faced 
difficulties, consoled us in times of sadness and reconciled us when we quarreled. We had earlier 
lost our close friend Asfaw Agegnehu who was my best man at our wedding and with less and 
less relatives and friends who were giving us moral support even from afar and with no job 
available to me in Canada, our hope for better days was diminished. Still we agreed to double 
our efforts without giving up. 


| had to leave for Washington while Etsegenet was still mourning Asamerech’s death because | 
had gone there earlier, before Asamerech’s passing, and made appointments for potential job 
opportunities. Among those | talked to, some World Bank officials indicated they might be 
interested in hiring me. They told me to go back to Ottawa and wait for a call to come back fora 
formal interview for which they would send me air tickets. | waited for the call for several days 
but it was delayed because of the slow bureaucracy in the World Bank and the tendency to push 
things to the next year as Christmas and New Year approached. In January 1998, three months 
after | returned from my last trip to Washington, | got a call from the IMF and was asked if I’d be 
willing to go to Monrovia, Liberia for a five-week work trip. The caller was Piero and | instantly 
answered, “Gladly.” 
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Liberia 


The 1978 Organization for African Unity meeting was held in Monrovia, Liberia. To make the 
event a success and establish a good reputation for the country, the Liberian government built 
two large hotels, living quarters for leaders, roads and a big assembly hall. Some of the cost was 
covered using foreign loans. 


Rice, the staple food in Liberia, was not produced locally but bought from abroad using foreign 
currency. The government subsidized the import cost to make the retail price affordable. But 
when the government budget was eaten up by the expenditure on the OAU summit, it was 
decided to discontinue the rice subsidy. This upset the people and they went out to the streets 
to protest. Then the military rose up claiming to protect the people’s rights and Lieutenant 
Samuel Doe toppled Tolbert’s government and assumed power. Tolbert and other high-ranking 
officials were executed. While in pursuit of their personal interests, Doe and his followers almost 
completely dismantled the previous regime’s operational structures. Many Liberians, especially 
the well-educated ones fled to the U.S. The economy was thrown into a downward spiral with no 
solution in sight that could halt the mayhem. 


Liberia was useful to the U.S. in many ways. It served the U.S. as a center for intelligence 
gathering, a propaganda distribution point, a camp for special forces, a navy port and in general 
as a key ally in the fight against communism. As a result the Americans worked with anyone who 
was in power as long as their interests were untouched. They even went as far as helping the 
government that was in power to stave off any threats directed at it. Thus Doe wasn’t pushed 
aside for mowing down Tolbert and his associates. Instead the Americans increased their aid to 
Liberia. The U.S. helped them obtain a large loan from the IMF to fill in their budget deficit. As | 
mentioned earlier in the book, the main thing that was considered was whether Liberia’s 
government was beneficial to the U.S. All other considerations such as democracy and the 
protection of human rights were talked about only in pretense. Liberia is a good example of this 
approach. We’ll come back to this point later. 


Liberia was established by Americans. A few black Americans who were under slavery in the U.S. 
were sent by the government on a ship 175 years ago to a location on the shores of Liberia which 
later became Monrovia. Then the U.S. government marked a territory it called Liberia on a map 
and notified European nations that the territory belonged to it. When England and France 
colonized West Africa, they left Liberia alone. 


The identities of those who moved from the U.S. to settle in Liberia isn’t well known. One theory 
says those who were brought to Liberia were slaves known for their laziness or criminal behavior. 
According to another speculation, Liberia was established as a result of the then American 
President Monroe’s effort to hide the children he had with a slave by organizing a return-to-Africa 
movement that allowed him to send those children away on the ship to Liberia. 
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Because the returnees were cleverer than the native population, they soon implemented the 
type of system they learned from the whites in America. Although the number of returnees didn’t 
exceed five percent of the total population at the time, they managed to put themselves at the 
helm of power using various manipulative moves. They ruled over the native Africans for about 
a hundred years by applying the tactic of divide and rule. At the end of the First World War, they 
were told to abolish slavery if they wanted to become a member of the League of Nations. Even 
though they agreed to meet this demand officially, the natives remained in their underprivileged 
status as the servants of the returnees. Until recently the natives were not allowed to buy land 
in Monrovia or attend universities. 


When | arrived in Liberia, one of the things that grabbed my attention was the relationship 
between a manager and the employees who worked under him. Each manager was assigned a 
few staff members who opened the door as he stepped out of his car, carried his bags for him, 
walked in front of him clearing the path to let him through, adjusted his chair for comfortable 
sitting, showed his importance with their busy presence in his office, arrived to assist quickly at 
the ring of his bell, made him tea or coffee as necessary and in general waited in readiness to 
provide any service he needed. In addition he was assigned a security guard who stood by his 
office entrance. The guard had a higher rank than the other staff. He kept them in line and if any 
of them behaved inappropriately, they would be in big trouble. The low-ranking employees were 
paid so little that they had to skip their lunch and they stared pleadingly at guests hoping for 
money donations. But the boss ate a specially delivered meal at the organization’s expense. The 
low-paid staff mainly came from the native population and the supervisors were mostly 
descendants of former slaves from America. The scenario | just described was a leftover custom 
from the previous era of master-slave relationships. 


One of the reasons that motivated Doe to carry out a coup was his desire to bring equality to the 
unfairly treated native population. Understanding very well that Liberia didn’t mean only 
Monrovia, he did his best to expand development and education to rural areas. His efforts were 
appreciated by development advocates but those who felt that their authority was undermined 
ran away to the U.S. After a while though, Doe and his associates were immersed in corruption 
which led to the decimation of the economy. And the country failed to honor its obligations under 
international agreements especially those concerning paying back loans. 


When Doe was President, the head of the government’s Procurement Agency was Charles Taylor. 
He is a descendant of the returnees from America. He stole a large amount of money by 
presenting falsified receipts for unpurchased items. He then escaped to the U.S. when he was 
about to get arrested after an auditor discovered the embezzlement scheme. The Liberians who 
had fled to America opposing the new regime or fearing for their lives gave him a warm welcome. 
But Doe’s government requested its U.S. counterpart to arrest Charles and he was subsequently 
detained by the state of Massachusetts where he was staying at the time. But Charles managed 
to escape from jail shortly afterwards. It’s not clearly known how he succeeded in pulling that 
stunt but there are two competing theories for it. The first one says the Americans let him go in 
order to have him carry out the overthrow of Doe whom they no longer wanted to hold power. | 
think the second conjecture seems more believable. According to this second theory the Liberian 
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immigrants in the U.S. who were ousted from their positions after Doe’s coup helped Charles 
break out of prison believing he would restore their power by removing Doe’s government. 


Charles went straight to Libya and undertook military training. There is no doubt Libya is one of 
the Muslim nations that has set out to convert Africans to Islam. Libya took hold of Liberia during 
Doe’s reign. It was said Libya was undertaking revenge missions against the U.S. after President 
Reagan had Tripoli bombed in an attempt to kill President Gaddafi. These missions involved 
terrorizing or taking over areas controlled by forces allied with the U.S. It was believed Charles 
was welcomed in Libya because the Libyans wanted the U.S. to leave Liberia. After Charles 
completed his guerrilla training, the Libyans sent him to his country with weapons and money. 


The “liberator” Charles Taylor entered Liberian territory through its eastern border in 1989 and 
declared war on the government. Then followed a fierce civil war that was waged for seven years. 
By the end of the war, Doe was executed after his ear was cut off (Doe had a child with an 
Ethiopian woman which means we are vying for the throne in Liberia as in Tonga). A “free and 
fair’ election was held in 1997 and Charles supposedly won 87% of the votes. Charles asked for 
foreign help to rebuild the economy that he destroyed by war. The IMF was one of the 
organizations that was requested assistance. Piero asked me to go on the five-week work 
assignment to Liberia in order to support the rebuilding effort by donors. 


Soon after | arrived in Monrovia, | noticed that people were quietly complaining about Taylor. 
Intending to find out what about him was bothering them, | said to one bank officer, “You must 
really like Charles Taylor to have voted for him in such large numbers.” He was livid. He belonged 
to the native population, not the former slaves from America. He told me | wasn’t fully aware of 
what happened and explained how Charles managed to win by such a large margin. Charles’ 
“liberation army” controlled the rural areas and prevented the other candidates like Ellen Sirleaf 
from holding campaign events there. If they chose to go into the area anyway, he warned he 
wouldn’t be responsible for their safety. In Monrovia, his people went around telling the citizens 
that the choice was between Charles and another round of war. Tired of the extreme poverty 
and misery brought upon them by the civil war, the population decided to vote for Charles and 
endure his autocratic rule. It also seemed they wanted to fulfill his wish to become the country’s 
President and get it over with. Many Liberians especially his university classmates knew that he 
had set his eyes on the Presidency since his student days. 


Before leaving Ottawa, Piero had advised me to think about one thing seriously. He had pointed 
out to me that | had the chance to obtain a long-term contract in Liberia and what | needed to 
do was get along with the Finance Minister by cooperating with him on matters. He told me the 
Finance Minister Salibi was the one who requested help from the IMF on Liberia’s behalf and he 
held the key for the extension of my contract. 


| went to Liberia to serve as an advisor to the Banking Commission set up by President Charles 
Taylor. The banking system was barely existent after years of deterioration. Once Doe came to 
power, the officials in the sector set aside the rules and procedures that were put in place over 
the past several years in order to abuse the system as they wished. The country’s banking sector 
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remained stuck in darkness while the rest of the world progressed by adopting technology and 
scientific methodologies. Professionalism was forgotten and all standards were removed. Any 
official who expressed concern was thrown out. A minister who refunded the money he didn’t 
use on a work trip was laid off after he was accused of being a communist. Because the allowance 
for a trip abroad was significant in comparison to the country’s economy, every official tried to 
go abroad by using every conceivable reason. Some of them spent more time outside than inside 
their country during the year. The embezzlement of government money became so bad that it 
was eventually decided the President must approve every single expenditure. 


The savings in banks were loaned out to the government to fill its budget gap. The bank officials 
conspired to funnel the country’s limited foreign currency into the pockets of a few individuals. 
Coalition governments were frequently formed in the name of solving political problems but that 
actually allowed political parties to divide up government organizations among themselves and 
steal from them with impunity. Bank savings were wasted for lack of a monitoring body that 
oversaw the sector. This money was distributed among bank owners and board members as 
loans. And the fact that Liberians rarely paid back the money they borrowed caused the loan 
amount that was in default to exceed the banks’ limit for such debts. Monrovia was looted 
extensively during Charles Taylor’s offensive to control the city on April 6, 1996. The population 
is still traumatized by the destruction on that day. They are even afraid of referring to the month 
of April by its name. Bank safes were robbed and some of the banks were set on fire on that day. 
Many of the banks were dissolved after the looting and several of their customers lost all their 
savings. 


The country’s central bank was at the verge of closure due to lack of money. Unable to pay for 
the items it bought on credit, even toilet paper vendors demanded cash from it. The government 
couldn’t pay back the large amount of loans it took out from the bank because of the budget 
crisis it faced. Similarly the bank failed to pay back the money it borrowed from international 
organizations. It couldn’t pay neither the interest nor the principal of those loans. The 
government was forced to grant some amount to the central bank to prevent it from ceasing to 
exist completely. 


The banking crisis exacerbated the already weakened economy. Production slowed down; the 
people’s purchasing power was diminished; and new investment dried up. 


Monrovia had no tap water or electricity. Public transport had come to a halt. The main 
government hospital was barely operational. Most of the residents were using candles and 
kerosene lamps. Children were not seen playing around as they were psychologically traumatized 
by the recent destruction. 


To sum up, Liberia suffered greatly during the war from 1989 to 1996. Almost everything was 
broken or out of service. Visiting the country would have proved to anyone that a country can 
die just like a human being. It was a testament to the fact that a civil war waged for personal gain 
or vendetta was a suicidal move that eventually benefited no one but only ended in bloodshed 
and unheard-of property damage. 
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Saying he had realized that the economy couldn’t recover without a proper banking system, 
Chares Taylor set up a Banking Commission to prepare a report on how to return the country’s 
financial sector to normalcy and identify ways to establish a strong central bank for the nation. 


My responsibilities as the Commission’s advisor were: ensuring that the Commission was focused 
on its targets as it performed its duties, clarifying technical issues regarding banking to the 
members, making sure all relevant points were reviewed and evaluated by the members, 
preventing wrong conclusions stemming from erroneous data or information, and verifying that 
all the relevant output from the Commission’s work was included in the final report to be 
submitted to the President. 


After my arrival in Monrovia, | was introduced to the Acting Chairman of the Commission (the 
Chairman was in South Africa at the time) and then | went to meet the Finance Minister Salibi at 
his office. As we shook hands, he asked me without letting go of my hand if | was a member of 
the Freemasons or Masonic Lodge. | was taken aback by the Minister’s inquiry because | saw the 
organization as a collection of criminals. | heard about this organization for the first time some 
twenty years earlier when it was mentioned in the news that some authorities in Italy were 
imprisoned after they were identified as Masonic. When | asked him what made him ask me that, 
he said it was because of the firmness of my handshake. | noticed he was disappointed when he 
realized | wasn’t a member. 


The Freemasons is an organization that was established in England 600 years ago by job seeking 
masons. It is said nowadays its members are highly paid business professionals. As a secret 
society, the inner workings of the organization are not well known but its general goal is to create 
a networking opportunity whereby the members can look out for each other’s interests at a 
group or individual level. As an organization that appears to be built on quid-pro-quo 
relationships, it might be prone to criminal activities. That could be why the Masonic Lodge is 
seen as a criminal organization in Italy. However in Liberia, being a member of the organization 
is a source of pride. The organization’s activities in Liberia may or may not be healthy. An action 
thought to be normal at one point could be considered criminal at some other juncture and vice 
versa. It’s time dependent. Yet conspiring against people, sowing division, using the people’s 
wealth for personal benefit and favoring individuals based on friendship and group membership 
are always considered criminal actions. 


After he stated unambiguously one thing that he expected from me, it became clear to me why 
the Minister wanted to know if | was a Freemason. He said before he sent me back, “The answer 
to the question, ‘What currency should Liberia use in its territory?’ is ‘the U.S. dollar.’ | was given 
this position because | promised to bring back the U.S. dollar as the local currency. So nothing 
else should be considered regarding this matter. The President and | have discussed the issue and 
we’ve come to an agreement. You should be careful not to go against this idea by suggesting 
anything else.” If | was a Freemason, he probably would have said, “I request your cooperation 
in the name of our organization.” 
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The Commission’s Chairman was Taylor’s friend and close confidant but he did not get along with 
the Finance Minister. The number of the Commissioners was ten, and they were the country’s 
foremost experts in banking and finance. Two of them once served as the central bank Governor. 
Taylor’s people actually believed one of the two former Governors in particular caused the 
central bank’s near demise as a result of his corrupt dealings. He was allowed to join the 
Commission for the purpose of catching other corrupt officials using his perspective as a former 
criminal. His inclusion was also meant to expose his conscience to the wrongs he committed. In 
addition to corruption he was also facing indictment as someone who opened up the bank’s 
coffers to be used by Taylor’s opponents during the civil war in the same way the Woyanes are 
said to have targeted me. The other former Governor was Taylor’s political supporter and he was 
hoping to return to his previous post in the belief that everything went downhill after he was 
deposed from his position by Doe’s government seventeen years earlier. He was the 
Commission’s Vice Chairman and he and | had known each other for the past twent-five years. 
He and the Chairman had a strong mutual dislike for one another. 


The Commission asked the IMF for an advisor while the Chairman was in South Africa. The 
request was made on Liberia’s behalf by the Finance Minister and this automatically made me an 
ally of his adversary in the eyes of the Chairman because of the tension between the two men. 
His attitude towards me went from bad to worse when he found out his other adversary, the Vice 
Chairman, and | knew each other previously. 


| was shocked to hear the types of topics and work plan the Commission members were 
discussing. They acted like people sitting around a patient in commiseration instead of looking 
for a cure to his ailment. | realized if left to their own device, the Commissioners would arrive at 
completely wrong conclusions. | noticed the Commissioners had omitted several points that 
should have been raised as | could tell based on the information | had gathered before | left 
Ottawa from documents describing the state of the banking sector in Liberia. 


| assessed that the currency question in the Liberian context, meaning whether the local currency 
should be the Liberian dollar or the U.S. dollar, could not be left out because its answer had 
profound implications in determining subsequent actions. The main role of a central bank is to 
balance the amount of money in circulation through mechanisms such as interest rates so as to 
prevent both inflation and lack of liquidity. A central bank that uses another nation’s currency 
will be limited in realizing these goals and will have to synchronize its actions with the policies of 
the central bank who is in charge of that currency. As a result it became clear to me the currency 
question wasn’t a done deal as the Finance Minister claimed but something that should in fact 
be a central topic of discussion for the Commission. 


| listed the items that needed to be explored by the Commission for the successful compilation 
of its report and drew up a work schedule for the completion of tasks. | told the Commission 
members what the Minister had said to me regarding what currency to use locally and suggested 
that they hold discussions with him on the issue. In their response to my proposal, the 
Commissioners agreed the currency issue deserved to be examined by them and if there was a 
desire to prevent that, it should be communicated to them by the President who set up the 
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Commission. Barring that, they wouldn’t recognize what the Minister had said. Then they 
proceeded to approve the discussion points and delivery schedule | presented. 


There was a Commissioner who informed the Finance Minister about the Commission’s every 
move. He was the Minister’s protege. The Minister became infuriated when he heard that the 
Commission had decided to discuss the case of the country’s local currency. He held a grudge 
against me saying, “How can Tadesse do this to me?” Honestly | was dismayed when the Minister 
warned me not to go against his wish on our first meeting because it made me think, “After never 
selling out under the Derg regime for seventeen years by refusing to accept it when told black is 
white or vice versa, am | going to face a similar challenge here once again?” What Piero told me 
about the Minister holding the key to my contract extension was on my mind too. But | also 
realized that the contentious issue was so crucial that it couldn’t simply be ignored. | knew if my 
contract wasn’t extended and | had to return to Ottawa, | would have difficulties supporting my 
family. But after considering everything, | decided to continue doing what | believed was right 
saying, “Sraga’s God, you know best. Let me follow the truth wherever it takes me. May God 
watch over my children. The God of Honesty has brought me this far. It won’t abandon me at the 
last minute.” 


When it became clear that the Commission’s work would take at least three months according 
to the approved schedule, Piero called me from Washington and said they would extend my 
contract immediately if the Minister made the request. | told the Commission Chairman about 
this and he gave me a letter to take to the Finance Minister who was authorized to request my 
contract extension as Liberia’s point of contact for the IMF. Carrying the letter with me, | then 
went to the Minister’s office but | was told to wait in the guest area because he was busy. | waited 
for two hours before | could see him and when he finally called me in he said, “How can! senda 
request for an extension of your contract? You’ve gone against my instruction and collaborated 
with my enemies!” 


Five weeks after my arrival in Liberia, Etsegenet had called and told me that people at the World 
Bank were looking for me urgently. It was incidentally for a job assignment but | sent a message 
to the World Bank to look for someone else because by that time | had agreed to stay in Liberia 
after | was promised | would be made an advisor to the central bank once | finished my work with 
the Commission. | felt the only thing left was the exchange of documents because Piero had 
indicated this to me earlier as well. As the saying goes, “To those who have, more will be given,” 
and | received a confirmation of a three-month job contract from another firm too. Since | hadn’t 
responded to this offer yet, | felt somewhat reassured that | would have something to fall back 
on if the Minister persisted with his refusal to renew my contract. 


After getting the Minister’s response, | told the Commission members | was preparing to leave 
because he had refused to send a request for my contract extension and there was another job 
waiting for me. They were surprised to hear my decision and perturbed by it as well. They agreed 
to send the Chairman and some of the members to the Minister to let him know that the 
Commission’s tasks couldn’t be achieved if | left. And they also decided that if he still wouldn’t 
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change his mind, they would ask the President to send him the appropriate instructions. The 
Minister had no choice but to send the contract renewal letter to the IMF. 


After the Commission held long discussions and debates on the issue of whether the national 
currency should be the Liberian dollar or the U. S. dollar, it decided to go with the Liberian dollar. 
That was what | recommended to them as well. The Finance Minister reported me to the IMF 
saying | was interfering in Liberian politics. | said this in response, “First, | work with the 
Commission, not the Minister. Second, I’m not a politician but a technical advisor whose 
responsibility is to list all available options with regard to solutions for various problems and 
identify their pros and cons. It’s up to the Commission and the government to select what they 
feel is the best course of action among these choices. Third, it’s not appropriate to prevent me 
from stating the conclusions I’ve reached after analyzing issues.” 


An IMF group that had flown in from Washington asked me in disbelief why | went against their 
views on the matter as someone sent there by them because the Finance Minister had managed 
to convince the people in the IMF to support his idea of adopting the U.S. dollar as Liberia’s 
national currency. | openly told them my opinion on the issue by stating that making the 
sovereign nation of Liberia use another country’s currency claiming they couldn’t properly 
manage their own currency was a disrespect to the people of Liberia. | said the best thing to do 
was to strengthen their capabilities in the area of currency management and monitoring. Lacking 
a response that could refute what | said, the group leader replied, “If Liberia couldn’t be in charge 
of its own currency then why did we send an advisor in the first place? What Tadesse said is 
correct,” and the group left for Washington after approving the use of the Liberian dollar as the 
country’s national currency. 


There is something the reader should know about the national currency of Liberia. When Taylor 
came to power, the legal currency of the country was the U.S. dollar. But the coins in use were 
Liberian. Although the U.S. dollar was said to be the legal currency, there was no agreement 
made on the matter with the U.S. government. The American Federal Reserve Bank had no 
obligation to receive and renew old and torn notes from the Liberian central bank. 


During peace times, Monrovia was a shopping and entertainment destination for West Africans. 
One of the attractions of the city was the wide availability of U.S. dollars. The Finance Minister 
was appointed after promising to reverse the flow of history and return the nation to its past 


glory. 


Following Doe’s ascension to power by ousting Tolbert and especially after the intensification of 
the civil war that Taylor triggered, many Liberians fled to the U.S. with their dollars. The money 
at banks was exhausted with more U.S. dollars being taken out than getting deposited. The 
economy was in crisis due to a shortage of U.S. currency for exchanging goods and services. At 
this point, the Liberian central bank released five-dollar Liberian currency notes as its very first 
notes to enter circulation. There was an existing law that fixed the exchange rate between the 
Liberian and U.S. dollar at parity. But the value of the Liberian dollar had plummeted to just two 
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American cents by the time | arrived as a result of the increase in the amount of local currency in 
circulation while the amount of U.S. dollars was shrinking. 


The Liberian dollar’s loss of value created an opportunity for some corrupt central bank officials 
and their associates to enrich themselves unfairly. Because the law assigned equal value to both 
the Liberian and U.S. dollars, a person who brought a hundred Liberian dollars was given a 
hundred U.S. dollars which he converted to 4,000 Liberian dollars in the black market. These 
4,000 Liberian dollars could be converted again to 4,000 U.S. dollars at the bank. They stole every 
single American dollar in the bank using this scheme. Other banks and government organizations 
stopped depositing money at the central bank once they learned about the officials’ corrupt 
activities. As | stated earlier, the bank would have been closed without a grant from the 
government. 


After Taylor formed his government, the central bank’s Vice Governor’s secretary was one day 
talking to her boss about the existing price inflation and her salary being too low to cover her 
expenses and she said, “The golden days of the past will never come back.” The Vice Governor 
replied, “How can you say that? The old days were filled with suffering for Liberians. The good 
times are ahead of us.” 


“Do you see this safe?” she asked him. 
“Yes, what’s in there?” he inquired back. 


“This is where we kept the tips that the previous person who held your position received from 
people who came here to get services especially those who wanted to convert Liberian dollars to 
U.S. dollars,” she said unabashedly. She meant to say her current boss and his colleagues were 
simply lazy. But the Vice Governor couldn’t have used the old scheme even if he wanted to 
because the bank didn’t have any American dollars. His secretary’s attitude, when viewed from 
the perspective of national benefit, is like the naive thinking of the woman who suggested to her 
husband to chop up his plough and use it as firewood. In Liberia, a person earns respect in the 
eyes of others not for his honesty or fairness but his ability to garner as much wealth as he can 
through any means legal or criminal. 


President Taylor had read the Commission’s report from start to finish even when it was in draft 
form and since he was extremely happy with it, he decided to receive the report officially at a 
specially organized event attended by parliamentary members, ministers, ambassadors and 
religious leaders. He made a funny remark in his speech at the occasion that made us all laugh 
saying, “Our Ethiopian brother was instrumental in the compilation of this top-quality report 
filled with practical solutions and his presence with us is crucial for the implementation of the 
ideas included in the report. As such I’ve sent instructions to prevent him from obtaining an exit 
visa to leave the country.” 


| was told | would be made an advisor to the central bank by renewing my contract and that the 
IMF would be asked to sign off on the plan. | told them | wanted to visit my family in Ottawa 
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before | began my new job and asked that the request for my contract extension be sent to the 
IMF ahead of my trip home. | was told there shouldn’t be any problem as the Finance Minister 
had been notified in writing to make the request and they gave me a copy of the letter sent to 
him. A few days before | was scheduled to fly to Ottawa, | found out the Minister had left for 
Abidjan on vacation without sending the request. When | asked what | should do, nobody would 
give me an answer. The good thing was | received a message asking me to postpone my departure 
by a week because an IMF group would be arriving to talk to me. This was the same group that 
was sent to discuss with me about Liberia’s national currency as described earlier. 


| suspected the Minister travelled to Abidjan in an attempt to prevent me from coming back to 
Liberia. He might have thought | had left by then but he found me still there on his return. | went 
to his office to remind him about making the request for my contract extension. He told me to 
wait in the guest area until the letter was ready. | had arrived at his office at three in the afternoon 
and it was eight in the evening before | was given a copy of the letter. | accepted his unfair 
treatment saying, “The God of my children, please give me patience.” 


My agreement with the Commission officials was for me to leave for Ottawa by mid-May 1998 
and return to Monrovia at the end of the month in order to start my new job at the beginning of 
June. On my return to Ottawa after a three and half month stay in Monrovia, | found Etsegenet 
fully in charge of the household and our children doing very well at school which made me believe 
our family’s future was looking bright. | teased them saying | managed to escape the world- 
famous harsh winter in Ottawa by travelling to a place with warm climate. | didn’t tell them that 
Monrovia’s hot weather combined with the continuous sleep-depriving high pitch sounds coming 
from the swarm of mosquitoes that filled the air made one wish for cold temperatures. The car 
that Kiflemariam bought for us that we had nicknamed Big Daddy reached its age limit and we 
sent it to the car dump in great sadness remembering its many years of service to us. We 
purchased a better car in its place. We congratulated each other and thanked our Creator 
because we were able to buy something as significant as our own car eight years after we left our 
country. 


The Liberian government had to be asked to grant me permission to enter the country through 
the IMF that was sending me there and the request was made. But once again | fell in the hands 
of the Finance Minister as he was the one who had to request a visa for me. The IMF sent him 
several reminders to follow up on the visa process but he ignored their messages and sat on the 
file. After a delay of more than two months, the Minister fulfilled what he needed to do under 
intense pressure and | was able to return to Monrovia in September. 


The government accepted the Commission’s recommendation and set up a Secretariat that 
would implement the ideas put forward by the Commission once they were approved by the 
government. The President’s close friend who served as the Commission’s Chairman, Emmanuel 
Shaw, was appointed as the Head of the Secretariat. Since one of the Secretariat’s responsibilities 
was to strengthen the central bank, it can be said the bank was under the Secretariat’s full 
control. Some of the Secretariat’s roles with regard to the central bank were: improving the 
bank’s departmental structure and operational procedures, selecting individuals for appointment 
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as the Governor and board members, presenting up-to-date regulations for monitoring banks to 
the Parliament through the Office of the President, finding ways to reopen closed banks or to 
have them return their customers’ savings after an audit, removing the only available 
denomination of five-dollar Liberian notes from circulation and issuing notes of various 
denominations in its place. Although | was officially serving as an advisor to the central bank, | 
rarely saw the bank Governor because | was mainly working with the officials of the Secretariat. 


Before the amended laws were presented to the Parliament, a discussion was held among 
relevant ministers on the issue of whether the main national currency should be the Liberian 
dollar or the U.S. dollar. The side that wanted the matter to be re-examined asserted that Liberia 
should continue to use the U.S. dollar as its local currency to show its need for America’s support 
as Liberia couldn’t do anything without the aid and protection it received from the U.S. It must 
be understood here that even though a decision had been passed at the Commission level to 
make the Liberian dollar the country’s main currency, other international currencies especially 
the U.S. dollar were allowed to freely circulate in the economy and be deposited at any local bank 
in the nation. And this was reflected in the amended banking laws. The advocates of the U.S. 
dollar were demanding that the American dollar be designated as the main currency and the 
Liberian dollar take a secondary position. 


The issue isn’t just a matter of economics, finance or banking, but it also has to do with the actions 
a country needs to take to ensure its sovereignty. There is something the reader should know in 
connection to this. Most of the descendants of the former slaves from the U.S. in their hearts 
count themselves as Americans instead of Africans. Their American patriotic fervor isn’t 
dampened in the slightest bit even when they are reminded that while under slavery by white 
Americans, not only were their grandparents and great grandparents denied citizens’ rights but 
they were also sold as commodities and given away as gifts. For the returnees, America is the 
place of education for their kids, their vacation destination and a safehaven for their wealth. 
Most of the culture and social customs in Monrovia were inherited from black Americans. People 
who can barely feed themselves show up at churches on Sundays or at weddings and funerals 
wearing clothing and jewelry no different from those one sees in America. Some of the English in 
their literature, official communications and legal declarations is so antiquated that one only 
needs to visit Liberia to learn how Americans wrote a hundred years ago. 


Monrovia is located on the Atlantic coast. If one imagines himself going straight across the ocean 
while standing on the Monrovian shores, he will reach America. It’s been quite a while since 
Africans began migrating away from their continent following this and other paths to escape 
unfavorable living conditions. Although the former slaves from America were brought to Liberia 
as part of arrepatriation effort, their bond with the land is weak as generations of black Americans 
have lived separated from the continent for centuries. They only look at the country as theirs 
only as long as it provides them with what they need. They are quick to abandon the nation in 
times of trouble. That’s why every time the slightest disturbance is heard, the descendants of the 
returnees hurry to go back to the land of their ancestors’ masters. In other words, the returnees 
see Liberia as a place they are taking advantage of for personal gain without any special 
attachment to it. 
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In short, many of the former slaves came back to Africa only physically. Psychologically they still 
remain in America. Moreover they behave arrogantly by claiming they were introduced to 
modern education before the African natives. By doing this, they indirectly disparage themselves 
while elevating their oppressors. This is the downside of being ruled by others; it reduces one’s 
self-worth. The descendants of the returnees identify themselves as American and are 
determined to fight any move that might weaken their connection to the U.S. The debate over 
whether to use the Liberian dollar or the U.S. dollar as the country’s local currency is not only a 
dispute between the returnees and the natives but it’s also a reflection of the psychological 
conflict within the ruling class itself. 


| was invited through the Head of the Secretariat, Emmanuel Shaw, to attend the ministerial level 
meeting that the President had called to discuss the currency issue. | was saddened to see the 
matter that created a conflict between the Finance Minister and me brought up for debate once 
again. | told him | had already said all | wanted to say as an advisor and everything was included 
in the report therefore my presence at the meeting wasn’t necessary. | also told him that the 
other participants of the meeting were politicians and it wouldn’t be appropriate for me to be 
present at the meeting as | wasn’t a political advisor. | pointed out to him this could lead to the 
discontinuation of my contract by giving the Finance Minister another chance to accuse me of 
interfering in the country’s politics. He said he would get back to me after talking to the President 
and the next day, he told me that the President had said | should attend the meeting because | 
must not worry about answering their questions as an advisor. At that point, it was clear to me 
that | had to attend the meeting after taking the issue as far as | could. 


At the meeting, the President asked for the opinions of us advisors regarding which option was 
the better one in the matter of the national currency for Liberia. There were three other IMF 
advisors besides me. Each of the three had a specific role but | was assigned as a General Advisor. 
My friend Ato Bekele Tamrat was the Accounting Advisor. | sat quietly not wanting to voice my 
opinion. When the President noticed that, he encouraged me to speak saying, “Don’t worry about 
anything. No one can harm you for saying what’s on your mind.” | repeated what | told the 
Commission regarding the currency issue. | advised that the country should adopt the Liberian 
dollar as its national currency and strengthen its currency management and monitoring 
mechanisms. Many of the ministers supported the Liberian dollar while a few of them preferred 
the U.S. dollar. 


As | feared, the Finance Minister called the IMF and accused me of meddling in Liberian politics. 
The Minister was upset at me for another reason as well. He was unhappy that | recommended 
to the Commission that the central bank should be made an independent entity free of any 
monitoring by the Ministry of Finance in order to cure the country’s malfeasance in the area of 
currency management and monitoring. This concept was included in the newly enacted banking 
law. The Minister saw me as someone who was sent to diminish his grandeur because he was the 
type who claimed to know it all and wanted to bring everything under his control. Since | had no 
other option anymore except to fight to keep my job for my children, | told the Secretariat Head, 
Shaw, that my fear had turned out to be true. He immediately told the President that the Minister 
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was still bothering me. The President let me know through Shaw that he was determined to bring 
the work started by me and the other advisors to completion. In addition | was told to do my job 
without any concern because the Liberian government was prepared to hire me with its own 
funds in case my current employer ended its contract with me. Shaw told me on the side that the 
government would do something about the Minister. 


Before the looting on April 6, 1996, there were twelve or thirteen banks in the country. They 
were all located more or less in the same area in Monrovia. It might be hard to believe but there 
was no bank branch outside the city. And only three banks were still operating after that chaotic 
day. Two of the surviving banks were foreign owned and the third one was established by a 
partnership between Lebanese and local investors. It was called Lubi. Using various means, the 
foreign banks avoided serving customers with small savings. And the majority of Liberians 
belonged to this category of customers. But Lubi welcomed everyone and it was considered the 
people’s bank. 


One day during a session of the Council of Ministers, the country’s President Charles Taylor stated 
that Lubi was in trouble. Journalists heard this and spread the news resulting in government 
organizations withdrawing their savings at the bank or discontinuing making additional deposits. 
Other customers started taking out their money too and Lubi was now in real trouble. 


All banks were under stress in Liberia. As | mentioned earlier, Liberian borrowers rarely paid back 
their debts. The bank officials must not have cared about the responsibilities assigned to them 
by shareholders and by the law. The central bank clearly couldn’t monitor the banks properly. 
These conditions led to the frail state of banks and the chaos on April 6 was a final blow that led 
to a complete breakdown of the banking sector. Lubi was one of the banks that continued 
operations somehow. 


Saying a bank is facing problems, especially when the statement is made by the country’s 
President, amounts to unleashing a run on the bank by announcing its impending bankruptcy. 
One is bound to ask, “Why did the President say something that could end Lubi’s existence?” 
From what | observed, his move was politically motivated. 


In 1970 or 1971, while | was working in the Loan Section at Addis Ababa Bank, we held back 
releasing new loans temporarily. During this time, a loan applicant came and pressured me to 
grant him a loan saying he was our well-known customer and needed the money urgently. | told 
him to come back later indicating we were facing a shortage of funds. Then the applicant went 
straight to the bank’s number three official, Ato Gebremedhin Shenkute, and asked him, “Has 
the bank really run into a shortage of money?” When asked where he got that information, he 
said Tadesse told him. He was told what he heard was incorrect and he was granted the loan he 
requested. After the man left, Ato Gebremedhin had me called over to his office and gave me an 
advice | never forget saying, “Listen Tadesse, stating that a bank is facing money shortage or any 
other problem is the same as sentencing oneself to death. Let the mistake you made be a lesson 
to you and never ever mention the bank has a money problem.” | don’t know what our top boss, 
Ato Debebe, would have done to me if he had heard about what | said. 
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A meeting was called to discuss the problems Lubi was said to have encountered. It was led by 
Shaw, the Head of the Secretariat for the rehabilitation of the banking sector. Shaw wanted to 
handle the matter by assigning someone from the central bank to manage Lubi according to the 
new banking decree in order to prevent any loss of the customers’ savings. If the bank wanted 
to avoid this, it needed to have its board members pay back in full the loans they took out from 
the bank, normalize all loans currently in default, collect additional capital from the owners and 
dismiss the bank’s President. 


One of the reasons that caused a problem for Lubi was the fact that it had deposited a large 
amount of money at the central bank which was eaten away by loans granted to the government. 
If the government paid back its loans, Lubi’s problems would have disappeared immediately. 
Therefore Lubi’s problems were actually created by the government. 


Lubi’s President, Mr. Divine, was one of Liberia’s foremost banking professionals. That’s of course 
in relative terms because there were times when he acted inappropriately to enrich himself with 
the bank’s money. But | had observed he was still better than most of the other bank officials in 
the country. 


Shaw asked me for my opinion on the matter during the meeting. He must have had no doubt 
that | would support his idea because he had come to my aid when the Finance Minister was 
making life difficult for me and also facilitated the provision of a guarantee by the Liberian 
government to keep me employed if | were to lose my job as the IMF’s advisor. But | responded 
as follows, “Surely it is important to normalize loans that are in default and the bank must work 
on fixing this issue. But the people of Liberia are left with only Lubi as the bank they can do 
business with. Honestly speaking, it’s the government itself that caused Lubi’s troubles. The 
government should focus not on bringing the bank under its control but on assisting the bank to 
return to normal operations so that it can provide even better services. | believe the government 
has a special responsibility to help Lubi solve its problems.” 


On the day the banking decree was approved, Shaw had said to me in glee while grasping a copy 
of the new law in his hand, “Tadesse, this is just a banking decree to you but for us, it’s a way of 
trapping many people that we want to go after.” Apparently Taylor and his colleagues were 
paving the way for themselves to retaliate against Lubi’s Mr. Divine and one of the former central 
bank Governors who served in the Commission, Mr. Vinton, for helping Taylor’s opponents 
during the war. It became clear to me from their attempt to damage the Lubi bank and get Mr. 
Divine dismissed that their intention was all along to achieve a dual goal by having a strong 
banking rule passed. 


It was obvious Shaw was furious at me for what | said in the meeting, judging by the expression 
on his face although he didn’t comment on my opinion. At the end of the meeting, Mr. Divine 
and the bank’s board Chairman approached me and expressed their gratitude for my comment. 
If Shaw happened to see that, there is no doubt he became even angrier at me. 
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The relationship between me and Shaw was basically severed on that day. Still | continued 
commenting on issues related to the Secretariat’s tasks because | was intimately familiar with its 
work schedule as someone who designed it and had it approved. But that wasn’t as effective as 
conferring on matters in face to face meetings. 


Later Taylor removed the Finance Minister from his position and appointed him as the central 
bank’s Governor. This happened almost a year since my return from Ottawa. From my 
perspective, the move was meant to send someone in my direction who was determined to end 
my employment. | thought, “Taylor and Shaw probably are aiming to hurt both the Minister and 
me simultaneously. These people have resolved to destroy their adversaries under the guise of 
government work. They must have lumped me together with the Minister, Mr. Divine and Mr. 
Vinton. Power seekers give priority to getting rid of their rivals instead of helping people lead 
peaceful lives through proper administration. This is the reason for the continuous deterioration 
of conditions in Africa. If | run into Mr. McNamara again, I'll tell him I’ve figured out the problem 
that’s holding back Africa’s progress.” Mr. McNamara is the person | mentioned at the beginning 
of this book. 


| remember how one day, when we were still in good terms with each other, Shaw laughed hard 
after saying, “What would have been his take on the matter if we appointed the Finance Minister 
as the central bank Governor since he is now vehemently opposed to the central bank being free 
from any monitoring by the Ministry of Finance?” What he said reminded me of Tesfaye Dinka. 
When Tesfaye Dinka was the Industry Minister, we all knew he was opposed to capital charge 
payments to the Ministry of Finance. The bank was also behind him regarding this issue. Later 
when he was appointed as the Finance Minister, we asked him to make the change he used to 
advocate for. But he responded, “I can’t do that at this point because we are low on funds. We 
need to find another source of money before | can make that decision.” 


| believe Shaw was unhappy with me because | didn’t cooperate with him in implicating the 
people Taylor’s government was going after. | wasn’t surprised by that because | had once come 
across something similar to it back in Ethiopia. One day the Derg’s Economic Affairs Head or 
Deputy Head at the time, Gessesse Woldekidan, called me to his office and when | went, | found 
him with someone whose face | recognized. I’ve forgotten his name but he was either Tigrian or 
Eritrean and he held the title of Kegn Azmach. He was in the transport business. | don’t remember 
the particular reason Gessesse called the man for but it must have been related to money. What 
| recall is he had intended to make the man another victim of the Revolution and he called me 
over so that | would strengthen his case. But | argued strongly for the Kegn Azmach because | 
didn’t agree with Gessesse’s view. | became the accused’s defender after being called by the 
accuser as a witness. | knew Gessesse was angry with me but | thought it was better to offend his 
kind-heart than the God of Honesty. | saw the Kegn Azmach occasionally after that as he turned 
out to bea friend of Mebrate Mengistu, my next-door neighbor and friend. He always mentioned 
| saved his life on that day. 


On another occasion, the Head of Bank Inspection at Addis Ababa Bank, Yishak, was detained by 
Major Berhanu Kebede who was said to have caused the killings and disappearances of several 
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people while posted at the Derg Headquarters. Yishak was Eritrean and the bank’s officials called 
and told me about his detention. At the time nobody was more feared than Berhanu. He had 
executed wealthy people and stolen their money with his associates. People called him the man- 
devouring beast but | had never seen him. | called him on the phone and explained Yishak’s 
situation to him. | said, “Yishak committed no wrong as an individual. The action he is implicated 
for is actually something he did in accordance with banking rules. He did it for the well-being of 
the bank. He took the correct step. If anyone should be arrested then it must be us the bank 
officials who came up with the rules. We ask that you release him from detention because all he 
did was follow the rules. If you say ‘no’ then we will be forced to take the matter up with Mengistu 
and his colleagues.” After a twenty-minute argument over the phone, he said he would look into 
the matter again. He let Yishak go the next day. 


The former Finance Minister who was now the new central bank Governor, Salibi, made some 
psychological preparations before joining the bank and with a few days left until the start date of 
his new job, he invited the other three advisors to his house and asked them if | was still an 
advisor to the bank. My perception is that he had asked the government to fire me when he 
accepted his new appointment. | think they told him he could decide what to do with me himself 
since my contract was to end after he took his new position. 


Salibi’s predecessor at the bank had asked the new Finance Minister to send a request to the IMF 
for my contract extension and the Minister had done so. When Salibi went to visit his family in 
Washington at the government’s expense after leaving his ministerial position, he went to the 
IMF and told them he didn’t want my contract extended. 


| repeatedly asked people at the IMF about my contract extension but none of them would tell 
me anything. They were clearly waiting for the new bank Governor to start his job. | went ahead 
and sent a message to the IMF to send me an air ticket after reserving a seat on a flight to Ottawa 
and showing my belongings to packers. The response | received confirmed that my contract 
wouldn’t be extended and instructed me to return to Ottawa. 


One Sunday Salibi’s assistant came to my house and told me to come to Salibi’s house because 
all advisors were being asked to go there. | said to him, “You must be mistaken. | think this 
concerns only the other advisors. | can’t be included in this. As you can see I’m packing my stuff. 
I’ve received confirmation from the IMF about the cancellation of my contract.” He replied, “No, 
I’m sure of it. He told me to ask you too.” | still didn’t believe him. On the other hand Salibi’s 
assistant, Kojolo, was very alert and efficient; he also worked for us as our expeditor. Without 
being convinced about my invitation, | went to Salibi’s house to avoid being guilty of turning him 
down just in case. The other advisors were also surprised to see me. 


Like he did with the other advisors, Salibi shook my hand and asked me to sit. A discussion was 
opened on the bank’s organizational structure and related topics. My suspicion that Kojolo 
probably made a mistake hadn’t left me. | felt Salibi was acting nice because | was somehow 
already at his house. But my suspicion was dispelled at the end of the discussion when Salibi told 
me a request for the renewal of my contract would be sent to the IMF the next day. It might have 
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been the first time in the history of the IMF that one of its officials had to extend a contract that 
he himself cancelled a few days ago. 


| don’t know the exact reason that made Salibi extend my contract but | can think of some 
possible causes. The department heads and some employees of the bank had heard about Salibi’s 
desire to cancel my contract and members of the Commission were aware of that too. And even 
opposition parties had expressed their admiration for the study commissioned by the 
government to solve the problems in the banking sector and the decisions taken in that regard. 
Also President Taylor had spoken in front of the country’s officials about wanting to keep Tadesse 
in the country. 


One day while | was working side by side with the bank’s number three official, Petri, he said in 
a low tone, pretending to be talking to himself, “This world is full of surprises. Under the bank’s 
new administration, the person who should be the last to leave is being let go first.” There was 
no doubt that the work of rebuilding the central bank in a robust form and restoring the banking 
sector to normalcy was a very challenging task. | had gained profound knowledge about the 
problems facing the banking sector while advising the Commission. | was the one who suggested 
many of the practical ideas for improving and strengthening the sector and who made sure they 
were compiled as part of the final report. | served as an advisor and coordinator during the 
drawing up of the banking decree. | was the one who had an intimate understanding of each 
clause. | was also the one who came up with the bank’s work plan for the next two years. 
Therefore | think some of the insiders in the bank had warned the new Governor, Salibi, that his 
mission would be in jeopardy if | were to leave so early. 


After we started working together, Salibi observed | was always fully focused on my job. He also 
learned | had no interest in political games. | think his respect for me increased when he realized 
that nobody including him could pressure me into doing something inappropriate, that | wouldn’t 
knowingly give incorrect advice, wouldn’t ignore a wrong being committed by pretending | didn’t 
see it and wouldn’t be part of any corrupt activity. He knew | wouldn’t support him in anything 
questionable so he looked for other allies in such matters. When they were involved in improper 
dealings, he warned everyone not to tell me anything. 


The person who argued against the bank’s independence as the Finance Minister now became 
the foremost advocate of the bank’s freedom from any influence. The central bank became the 
main point of contact for the IMF instead of the Ministry of Finance. Meaning the bank Governor 
became the one who requested the renewal of advisors’ contracts in place of the Finance 
Minister. Contrary to his efforts to prevent the government from depositing any money at the 
central bank, he now worked hard to make exactly that happen and succeeded in having 
government funds deposited at the bank, at least partially. So on, and on. 


As Petri indicated to be the right move, | was the last one to leave among all the advisors. Had 
the IMF not instructed me to withdraw from Liberia for safety reasons, Salibi was ready to renew 
my contract for another term. | returned to Ottawa in June 2001 after serving Liberia for three 
years. At the end of a farewell dinner held for me at a hotel, the person who drove me home was 
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Salibi himself who had disliked me before he knew me well but admired me once he learned who 
| really am. 


When | was in Monrovia, one of the places that we went to for relaxation was an entertainment 
venue located on the eastern shores of the city. Loud music was always playing there. The song 
“Diallo” from that place has been left registered on my mind. Diallo is the Guinean who was killed 
by the police in New York after they fired forty-one bullets at him. No one came to help the poor 
guy. He wasn’t carrying any weapon but racists attacked him as if he was a firing-range target. 
When | hear stories like this, | hate my own presence in this world let alone that of the people 
who commit such horrors. These acts leave me with psychological scars that never heal. | bitterly 
complain to God asking Him why he brought forth such creatures. 


Diallo left for America looking for better opportunities. But his wishes and hopes were 
extinguished along with his life. Currently we see young people migrating to America in mass 
believing it’s a heavenly land. It takes a while before a person understands there is no home 
outside one’s own country. There is a difference between being an owner and being the guest. 
Only those who have lived in foreign lands under stress and discomfort can attest to the great 
value of living in one’s home country where one can breathe clean air, relax freely and if nothing 
else at least live out one’s life eating what’s available. 


I’ve placed a poem | wrote about the cruel murder of Diallo and about migration in general at the 
end of the book. The poem was written in February 2000 in the city of Monrovia. 
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In Closing 


I’ve shown to the reader the ups and downs of my life to answer the question, “Who is Tadesse?” 
I’ve described in detail the roles of Gego Sraga and Abbabba Assore in nurturing my mind as a 
child. My father lived his life in equanimity with others and his Creator. He was known for always 
handling any adversity with patience, never wishing anyone ill, expressing his repulsion for the 
mistreatment of people, only comparing individuals on the basis of their deeds not their wealth 
or titles, and never measuring his own worth through the value of his possessions. And Abbabba 
Assore was someone who refused to partake in the celebratory meals and drinks at a 
reconciliation event that he presided on because he didn’t want to disappoint God by letting 
himself get treated well while his ruling might have been unfair. My psychological makeup and 
personality were shaped by these two men and others like them. 


To make Ethiopia and the rest of the world better places for humans, I’ve realized it’s important 
to have as many people as possible like those who influenced me positively as a child and to 
ensure their impact is sustained by successive generations. 


I’ve seen education being used as a dangerous tool when it’s not accompanied by morality. 
Without ethics, cunning individuals and power seekers use it as a means of deception and 
coercion. Although my effort not to become their collaborator wasn’t fully successful, I’m glad | 
resisted them as much as | could. 


There is nothing more tragic than watching a weak personality tarnish his name that lasts beyond 
his grave by immersing himself in the pleasures of his flesh that disappears at the end of his 
fleeting life. It is necessary to either reform or else stop at any cost those who oppress others, 
act belligerently, spread injustice, abuse the poor and bring the select few to power while burying 
down the rest. 


| hope the reader has by now understood what type of force was operating inside Tadesse that 
motivated and guided his actions. 


A lot is expected from the individuals in various key positions of responsibility to enable the 
people of Ethiopia to attain a high standard of living in a peaceful environment. They are the 
leaders who can organize and inspire the population for development. | have a firm belief that 
citizens can achieve any goal as long as they trust their leaders. The key is in winning the people’s 
confidence. 


| truly believe if officials in leadership positions accept the guidelines listed below and do their 
best to put them in practice, love and caring will become the norm, people’s trust for their leaders 
will grow, the way will be paved for development, and prosperity and peace will prevail 
everywhere. Even though we can’t expect much to happen in the short term because of people’s 
reluctance to learn from others, our struggle must continue to correct our leaders’ conduct 
alongside our efforts to bring about a democratic system. 
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Always remember that you are appointed to your position to serve the people, not to be served 
by them. 


Stay away from those who want to use their power to benefit themselves instead of the people. 
Use your authority only to promote the people’s agenda not your personal goals. 

Accept that there is no fundamental difference between you and the employees you manage. 
Don’t ever disrespect an employee, otherwise he or she will make you pay for it eventually. 


Do your best to cultivate a caring relationship between you and the employees you manage by 
avoiding threats and coercion, yet don’t hesitate to take strong measures when appropriate. 


Treat all your employees equally. 

Don’t favor anyone over another. 
Listen to your subordinates attentively. 
Don’t make unfair decisions. 


Don’t forget you are appointed to your position not because you are an expert on everything but 
to get results by coordinating the efforts of the experts you are assigned to manage. 


Don’t hold any grudge towards the workers you manage as a father wouldn’t harbor any ill 
thought towards his children. 


Give morale support to the employees who work for you; don’t make them lose self-confidence. 
Stay away from those who want to feed you rumors. 

Rely on your work not on people. 

Defend the truth and those who are underprivileged despite any consequence you might face. 
Don’t forget fortunes and people change with the times. 

Admit your mistakes gracefully. 

Remember that you can earn people’s respect more easily if you approach them saying you don’t 


know what you already know and being willing to learn about it rather than claiming you know 
what you don’t. 
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Don’t forget that honest work, exemplary behavior and fair judgement are sources of happiness. 


Don’t get angry or become demoralized if others treat you unfairly or subject you to abuse 
because their actions only reflect their lack of conscience. 


Avoid those who are liars, abusers, oppressors, robbers and unjust decision makers. 


Don’t count living together with others in tolerance of each other as a weakness; at the same 
time, don’t bend the truth knowingly for the sake of tolerance. 


Don’t get concerned if someone opposes your idea; don’t view that person as your enemy; count 
his suggestion as an additional idea that can be considered. Remember that human beings 


couldn’t have made any progress without diverse ideas. 


Let it be your wish that people may live as comfortably as you and that they may avoid any 
misfortune you went through. 


Don’t forget that everything will pass and only your name and actions will be remembered 
forever. Therefore don’t be overly concerned about your perishable body. 
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Poems 


| have noticed that it’s easier to express the profound feelings in my heart regarding some of the 
stories in the book using poems rather than prose. Although I’ve broken all poetry conventions, 
| believe these poems clearly portray the emotions deep inside me. 


Hell or Heaven? 


While still an infant, 

Just off a milk diet. 

My mom Yabeshwet, 

Had not passed on yet. 
Wearing as my necklace, 
Seashells and emulate, 
Butter on my head, 

Proud of my kiddy haircut, 
Playing in free spirits, 

With rain waters. 

Such a big deal it was then, 
Being carried on shoulders. 
Fought with my leather attire, 
To put it on proper. 


We had gone to a place, 
To a land down low, 
Agala was the name, 

By which it was called. 


My elder brother Denbarga, 

Son of the brave Sraga, 

| saw him getting beat by brothers, 
Who were our nearby neighbors, 
Counting him as their enemy, 
Forgetting their intertwined destiny. 


| remember the day like today, 

It was hot and sunny, 

Salemo’s ox was there, [Salemo was a wealthy farmer in the area] 
And Denbu was inthe center, [Denbu is fond form of Denbarga] 
Defending shots from left and right, 

But was hit on the head with a strike, 

A move that suddenly split him wide, 
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Dousing with blood his face and eyes. 


Denbu the emotional, 
Never withdrew back, 
In the face of an attack. 
The Mangefr hero, 
With a leopard’s grip, 
He lunged forward, 

To knock out his foe, 
With a terrorizing blow. 


He clashed with them blood drenched, 
Fiery eyed with a demolishing punch. 


The brothers’ unfair collaboration, 
Left me with a memory unforgettable. 
It was an abusive action, 

Deserving my bitter reaction. 


Years and decades later, 

A misguided generation, 

Has proliferated in the nation, 
Bereft of any moral conception, 

As if injected with concoction, 

Of poisonous implication, 
Extinguishing the people’s hope, 

Of exiting their ethically barren hole. 


The scavengers circulated above, 
Gathering by calling each other, 
To riot in a combined force, 

To split apart the weak, 

And eat them as their meals, 
While shedding crocodile tears, 
Comparing their sordid deeds. 


The dead were awakened in their graves, 
Disturbed by the commotion, 

Realizing the great tragedy, 

In the loss of a generation. 


People resolved to remove the bad apples, 
Looking at the patterns in ancestries, 
To determine behavioral tapestry, 
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And they observed astutely, 

The power-hungry gives birth to, 
Someone who likes power too. 
And a vengeful individual, 
Produces a vindictive offspring. 
The original culprit being, 

The abusive personality, 

Who triggered this mentality. 


The people of my nation, 

Have led an unfortunate life, 
Struggling with the land, 

Only to end up in utter plight. 
Unaware of science for generations, 
And not realizing for ages, 

That power begets power, 
Which hurtles down unhindered, 
Roaring like thunder, 

Sweeping away with it, 

All that it encounters. 


The mistake occurred when as children, 
We played games without understanding, 
Their deeper meanings below the surface, 
Dividing up into groups, 

Choosing bombs and rifles, 

Over grass and flowers, 

Taking part in dangerous games, 

That we saw the “grownups” play, 
Laughing at the losing side heartily, 
Forgetting roles could be reversed easily. 


The aim to destroy each other, 
That goes on forever, 
This is what’s called Hell. 


When an evil person, 

Sets the place on fire, 

In a feast of destruction, 

That leaves nothing behind, 

Digs graves for the living, 

Causing them to flee in fear, 
Prefers subtraction and reduction, 
Over addition and multiplication. 
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And if judgement favors some, 
Throwing the rest only crumbs, 
Unable to see facts, 
Surrounded by scoundrels, 
Promoting tainted goals. 

If a leader becomes corrupt, 
Taken over by selfish thoughts. 


If politicians aim to divide and conquer, 
And law enforcers become robbers. 


To restore justice and honor, 
Replace hatred with love, 
Bring forth concern and care, 


And bless the condemned ones, 


Renewing the Ethiopian spirit, 
Nation loving citizens, 

Must rise in defiance, 

Against such trends, 
Protesting malfeasance, 

And harmful behaviors. 
Academics should demand, 
For law and justice to prevail. 
Workers should hold strikes, 
Warriors should declare war. 


As stated by political scientists, 
People get what they deserve. 


Heaven or Hell is assigned, 
According to the sacrifices, 
Each individual claims as his. 
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The Ethiopian Revolution 


Injured and abused by her own children, 
Who left her lying there totally helpless, 
After dedicating to them all of herself, 
Throughout the year, every single month, 
She cried to God asking for His attention, 
To notice her existence rendered infertile, 
Despite the children she brought to life, 
As none of them wanted to be by her side. 
She waited in vain for some help to arrive, 
But none reached her, causing her demise. 


As someone who grew up, 
Without his real mom, 

| want to protect you, 

My mother Ethiopia. 

Taking down everything, 
Causing you any harm, 

To become your loyal servant, 
Foregoing wealth on my path, 
Realizing | am happiest, 
Working hard at your behest. 
So | set out to contribute, 
Doing whatever | could. 


A site of poverty, 

Center for illiteracy, 

Gathering ground, 

For shady characters, 

Who rob the downtrodden, 

And ask for the impossible. 

A place where swindlers rule, 
Stomping on seekers of the truth. 
And where oppressors thrive, 

By purchasing power they strive. 
Blood suckers are rampant, 

From the root to the branches, 

In our Ethiopia, the unfortunate, 
Whose screams go unheard, 
Until her true children arrive to help. 
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Those without any conscience, 

Who operate absentmindedly, 

Ending their own lives unknowingly, 

Like the dinosaur with little brain, 

That ate itself to death. 

These individuals and their accomplices, 
Were targeted by the revolutionaries, 

To remove them and their poisonous bellies. 


Blood suckers who wouldn’t stay put, 
Running around to fill their insatiable guts, 
Making it their frequent habits, 

To tarnish various ethnicities, 

Producing vengeful generations, 

To turn them against each other. 

They lived in moral void, 

Cheapening the concept of work, 
Glorifying the idea of theft. 


All this disease must be eradicated, 

It should be dismantled and thrown out, 
The system sustaining it is rotten, 

It should be demolished and uprooted, 
Embezzlement and unaccountability, 
Should be taken out completely. 

Saying this to their followers, 

The revolutionaries rose up in unison, 
To lead the way towards development, 


And bring about peace, prosperity and comfort, 


By taking Ethiopia out of its backwardness. 


Ethiopia should be a source of pride, 
That everyone desires to be part of, 

Displaying her name back and front, 
Announcing our special place, 

As the first humans on the planet. 


That was the wish of every Ethiopian, 
Who worked for her day and night. 


| want to announce, 
A bit of good news, 
To my friends and relatives, 
All Ethiopians near and far, 
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Especially the future leaders, 

That their actions or inactions, 

Will determine what’s to come. 
Ethiopia can be made into a space, 
Where all her citizens live in solace, 
As equals in good health, 

Making plenty of wealth. 


| said to the faithful ones, 

Who believe in miracles, 

In blessings and condemnations, 

That our mother Ethiopia is very special, 
Her setback now doesn’t mean she’ II fail, 
Not in the long term, so no need to despair. 
It’s God’s will she’ll rise again, 

Because she is ordained, 

As Jesus’ return place, 

Where horns and sirens, 

Will sound in series, 

To separate sinners, 

From the righteous. 

Where animals and humans, 

Will join hands with angels, 

And rejoice forever. 

Never to witness ever again, 

Abuse, suffering or oppression. 

As people will never be, 

Sources of others’ misery. 

Only serving as each other's, 

Bringer of joy and ecstasy. 


| was excited to hear, 
Heaven was very near, 

So | prepared my firearms, 
To aim at the guards of Hell. 


| set out with a brave attitude, 

To fight for my country’s renewal, 
Cleaning up any mess near her, 
By wiping it away along her tears, 
Using chemicals if necessary, 

In every part of her territory. 
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Our mother is ill, 

We need to find her a remedy. 

Saying this to each other, 

Leaving everything else behind, 

Driven by our youthful energy, 

We allied ourselves with the oppressed. 
| sharpened my mind for a mission, 

To defend publicly the maltreated. 

| encouraged fellow citizens, 

To seize the day as the time was here, 
Which they had been waiting for years. 
And | went into the struggle headlong, 
| pushed forward in naivete, 

In full commitment to the cause. 


| believed education would cure, 

Our nepotism problems for sure. 

And allow us to join Dorze to Menze, [Dorzes live in the south, and Menzes in central Ethiopia] 
And let our Ethiopian identity, 

Flow from Omo to Tekeze. [Omo is a river in the south, and Tekeze is a river in north Ethiopia] 
It was my wish to move freely, 

Everywhere in my country, 

Without any worry. 


We can only avoid an abusive rule, 
By caring for each other’s wellbeing. 
So we need to stop sowing divisions, 
Instead aim for a common vision. 

If one of us is in trouble, 

The rest of us should go there, 

And be a keeper of our brother. 
Otherwise we find ourselves, 

In famines and droughts, 

That taint our image, 

At the world stage, 

And cause us to be beggars, 

At the mercy of wealthy donors. 

We even risk an enemy takeover, 

If we let our differences, 

Continue to worsen. 

And such a foreign adversary, 

Might not leave so easily, 

After settling in a seat, 

So fluffy and comfy. 
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It’s inevitable we will react, 

With some last-minute act, 

To free ourselves from this despot, 
But the result will be regrettable, 

As we are left vulnerable, 

To an attack unstoppable, 

Taking Ethiopia down in the process, 
To a place of no return, into oblivion. 


God how long will you tolerate, 

This unspeakable prospect, 

Facing our country on continual basis? 
| beg You to fix this situation, 

In your endless wisdom. 

This way it can be shown, 

The prayers of the Ethiopian people, 
Have not gone unanswered, 

By the country’s benevolent Father. 


| had believed better days were imminent, 
As the military was working with civilians, 
Thinking they would administer the country, 
Without any conflict splitting them apart, 
To fight oppression together, 

While reconciling quarreling sides, 

Making them put their weapons aside, 
Gaining admiration from everyone around, 


Who wanted Ethiopia to be a peaceful ground, 


A source of plentiful honey and butter, 

The golden girl draped in tricolors, 
Surrounded by saints and angels, 

Emmamma Ethiopia, cradle of civilization, 
Mother of Lucy, site of human conception, 
The nation that beat back attacks of all kinds, 


Where Christians and Muslims live side by side, 


Your amazing features are endless, 
But not enough time or space, 
To list them now, so I’Il let it rest here. 


Under the influence of emotional highs, 
Marked by passion of the patriotic type, 
It had been designated a waste of time, 
To take one’s moment to examine matters, 
So as to decide if they were worthwhile. 
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The academics and educated class, 
Whose job it was to research ideas, 
By going through the world’s experience, 
To separate the good from bad, 
Through analysis of pros and cons, 
Taking concepts from left and right, 
To come up with the right balance, 
To figure out how one can build, 
Peace and stability, 

And accumulate wealth, 

For everyone’s fair benefit. 

But the people responsible for this, 
Got confused and let us down. 


The citizens came out in droves, 

From all directions in excitement, 
Taken over by revolutionary fervor, 
To figure out the cause of our poverty, 
That kept us for ages long, 

Tied down to one spot. 


The confused academics, 
Failing to produce solutions, 
Customized for the country, 
Turned to leftist ideology, 

In desperation to tackle, 
The national emergency. 


The young people of the day, 
Followed the academics, 

For lack of other options, 

For the good the country, 

To raise it out of poverty. 


The brave Ethiopians, 
Known as conservatives, 
Who rejected outright, 
The Gregorian calendar, 

As a revisionist route, 
When told overnight, 

Left is what’s right, 

They felt as though, 

It was finally time for, 

The arrival of Armageddon. 
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The trend of the time, 
Was to move forward, 

At a fast pace, 

No slowdown, 

Moderate speed, 

Was slammed down. 

One would rather die, 
Than crawl on the ground. 


A new line up was announced, 
The radicals on the left, 

The reactionaries on the right, 
The sacrificial lambs of the time. 


But the leftist journey bore no fruit, 
After destroying many lives, 
In the rivalry for ideological supremacy. 


The left road led to nowhere, 
Froze thinkers and doers alike, 
Hard workers were paralyzed. 
Science students were left baffled. 
Artists were made the enemy. 
Patriots counted as, 
Uncommitted participants. 
Opposition politicians, 

Were lumped with separatists. 
Everyone’s grave was dug out, 

By the promoters of the ideology. 
The people prayed to their God, 
Wondering for how long, 

He would let this go on. 

The oppressive monarchy, 

Had given way to brutality. 

A suffocating regime, 

Controlled by the military. 


The faithful blamed their ancestors, 
For being lax in their adherence, 

To their religions in the past, 
Causing the disaster taking place. 


Christians and Muslims resolved to cease, 
Giving any weight to the works of humans, 
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Especially if they happen to be politicians. 


What good is it if | continue alone, 
Without anyone coming along? 
Tomorrow the day’s power wielder, 
Will push me around as he sees fit, 
Taking away the fruits of my labor, 
Making me a dependent of another, 
Breaking my family asunder. 


When it turned out, 

No progress was in sight, 

That it was all static, 

Under the new rulers’ tactic, 

The people rebelled in their hearts, 
Vowing not to flinch under any threats. 
Politics in Ethiopia was then relegated, 
To a status so low, 

It sank into the earth below. 


Given the difference in mentality, 

Between civilians and the military, 

| asked how they can work together. 
Civilians are recruited for their skills, 

What do the two groups have in common? 
When one says left while the other goes right, 
Causing their actions to collide and crash, 

| said it would suit them if they parted ways, 
Since they had a history of violence anyways. 
Although they promised to cooperate, 

The military had a complaint, 

That civilians questioned too much, 

When instructed to carry out a task, 

As if they didn’t accept in the end, 

To do as they were told at the start. 

And the civilians mocked the military, 

For their destructive tendency, 

And unquestioning obedience, 

Which made them vulnerable, 

To despotic domination, 

By removing democracy. 


| questioned if the two groups, 
Would mesh well and work together, 
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With the military trained to look one way, 
Not search around for options of any kind, 
Burying personal views in a compartment, 
Avoiding any sort of political involvement, 
To guard the nation’s integrity, 

With absolute commitment. 


Shielding their conscience, 

From in depth analysis, 

Like the eyes of a carriage horse, 
Protected from sideways views, 

The military forced the civilians, 

Into a blind march forward, 

With weapons used for coercion, 

In case anyone dared stray off the path. 


| questioned how could the military, 

Be the administrator of a country? 

Shouldn’t their training nullify this possibility? 
They couldn’t handle the job psychologically, 
Acting nervous and on edge all the time, 
Terrorizing others while being terrorized. 


Being the task of civilians, 

To ask questions and do research, 

Run analysis and contemplate matters, 

| wondered if working with the military, 
Would be seen any differently, 

Form being part of them fully. 

The ones who endangered numerous lives, 
Took pride in coercion and torturous actions, 
And ridiculed civilians as weak creatures. 


| joined with the Derg believing their false promises, 
That no bloodshed would occur in the revolution, 
And that the people’s will would be the priority. 

| spent seventeen years shrouded in this narrative. 


| thought | could help Ethiopia, 

Build a strong economy, 

Run by a skilled manpower, 

Making her the crown jewel of the world, 
That everyone wanted to be part of. 

| believed her reputation would be restored, 
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And she would live in glory forevermore. 


To end droughts and illiteracy once and for all, 
And brighten the future of my nation and people, 
| worked day and night by giving it all | had. 

But it all led to nowhere unfortunately. 

Maybe there was a curse in the background. 
Either way my final destiny has been exile. 

Some might ask why | stress myself out unduly, 
By digging up what’s been set in stone already. 


And today’s dictator sings the same old song, 
Immersed in nepotism of the worst sort, 
Exacerbating the country’s poverty. 
Droughts are occurring at high frequency. 
And while hunger still goes on in the nation, 
The corrupt officials fill their coffers, 

With the fruits of their malfeasance. 

The government pretends to care, 

But divide and rule is its only mantra, 

To walk all over the poor citizens, 
Confiscating their land, 

To sell it to the highest bidder. 

And then enjoy a lavish life, 

While others suffer. 

The current rulers, 

Don’t know the country’s history, 

No hesitation on their part as a result, 

To expose the nation to its enemies. 

The goal is to eat away the country, 

Until none of her is left to be seen. 


They don’t realize the power of Ethiopia’s God, 
Who is on her lookout twenty-four hours, 
Ready to freeze her enemies in an instant. 


Live for us our mother Ethiopia, 
Things will no doubt get better soon. 


The disease of division, 
Spread out in the nation, 
Came to bite back eventually, 
As Tigray was attacked, 

By its former ally, 
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As God showed to everyone, 
That He can be, 

Not only a forgiver, 

But also a punisher, 

As necessary. 


The people have now given up. 
They are fed up with politics. 
They only hope at this moment, 
That God will intervene. 

The individual citizen, 

Doesn’t feel empowered enough, 
To make a difference by himself. 
It seems people’s preference, 

At this particular point in time, 
Is to hibernate for centuries, 
Hoping when they wake up, 

It will all be perfect and fine. 


But Ethiopians shouldn’t get distracted, 
Must understand struggle is the only way, 
To ensure the lives of their grandchildren, 
As one of peaceful coexistence, 

In comfort and prosperity. 


They should know that, 

One can’t harvest what he didn’t sow, 
So they need to go and weed the farm, 
Collaborating in groups, 

In case of a stubborn growth. 

To pull out the unwanted shrub, 

And clear the land from intruders. 
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Begging the Rich 


With an economist’s words, 
No longer carrying weight. 
His goals reduced to nothing. 
Demoralized by the taunts, 
That hardliners threw at him, 
Labeling him a revisionist. 


Knowledgeable experts, 

Tied down by ideology. 

Foreign currency shortage, 
Stressing everyone out. 

It was common to harass, 
Low-ranking officials, 

To do the impossible, 

And pressure the professionals, 
To come up with solutions, 

For problems unsolvable. 


Foreign currency seekers, 
Were given the runaround. 
The officials dreamt at night, 
Money was there aplenty, 
But come morning, 

They bumped into reality, 
As the coffers were empty. 
Lost on what to do, 

The officials acted restless, 
Cleaned out all the banks, 
And searched for remnant funds. 


After exhausting all options, 
We went with our bag of alms, 
To beg wealthy donors, 

In our most polite manners. 


The Libyan government agreed, 
To alleviate our urgent need, 
With a loan quite handy. 

And we left for Tripoli, 

To secure that money. 
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At the airport in Rome, 

As we gathered to embark, 

On the Tripoli flight, 

The Libyans were asked, 

To get on the plane first. 

The lack of seat assignment, 
Was strange to me to observe, 
It differed from what | saw, 
On other airlines | flew on. 


| recalled our hospitality, 
For guests and visitors, 
Treatment fit for royals, 
From washing of the feet, 
To space provided for sleep, 
Giving visitors priority, 

At the host’s property. 


| also remembered, 
Alexander the Great, 

Who trekked on foot in Libya, 
To ask the Oracles’ forecast, 
On his campaign to Persia. 
Had they said it would fail, 
He would have turned back, 
Abandoning all his plans. 


We said it could be for our sake, 
The Libyans were let in first, 

To leave for us the best seats, 
To honor us as their guests. 

| also thought passengers, 
Divided into small groups, 
Reduced the congestion, 

During the boarding process. 

| expected to be attended well, 
Once we were inside the plane. 


| saw myself flying off, 

To the land of the Oracles, 

And returning with dollar piles, 
To refill the dried-up banks. 

Or was it a wishful imagination? 
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Then the airline employee, 
Clapped for our attention. 
And told us to get inside, 
In a manner very rude. 

So the passengers, 

Filled the plane, 

Like sheep let go free. 
And the Libyan travelers, 
Had taken all the best seats. 
We ended up feeling like, 
Escorts to the Libyans. 
We arrived in Tripoli, 
Very highly disgruntled. 
The immigration form, 

At the Libyan airport, 
Was written in Arabic. 
Those who didn’t speak it, 
Were in serious trouble, 
Needing translation help, 
One didn’t know, 

How and where to obtain. 


The moment | stepped, 

Into my hotel room, 

| called and requested a soft drink, 
As | was dying from extreme thirst. 
But the wait took very long, 

And | called again to inquire, 

What delayed my order. 


But the person who answered, 
Yelled out, “What’s the hurry?” 

A response that astonished me. 
As | was arguing with that person, 


Our Ambassador came into my room. 
When he asked what the problem was, 


| explained to him in full. 

And saying, “Leave it to me,” 

Our Ambassador spoke in Arabic, 
With the person at the other end. 
They talked for quite a bit. 

It was a lighthearted talk, 

As the Ambassador’s goal, 

Was to calm the man down, 
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And make him feel special, 

So he’d send the order in time. 
Our Ambassador informed me, 
About the Libyan character, 

That looked down on foreigners. 
| said, “What misbehaved people, 
Totally drunk on oil!” 


The next morning, 

| went over to their bank, 

To execute my mission. 

| was told the top official wasn’t in, 
But his deputy was available. 


| realized it was their intention, 
For the agreement to fail, 

Not wanting any dollar, 

To leave their account, 

As they were apparently, 

Not at all very happy, 

About Gaddafi’s, 

Act of generosity. 


| went to the deputy’s office, 

And as | walked in after knocking, 

He asked if | had an appointment. 

He said they weren’t in any position, 
To hold with us any sort of negotiation. 


But we began negotiations eventually, 
And I’ve never seen anyone as difficult, 
As those Libyans under any circumstance. 


But after three days of negotiations, 
As | was in a good mood, 

Thinking it was to be over soon, 
With the main task being finished, 
They added an unexpected twist. 


With the agreement text completed, 
Both in Arabic and English, 

The deputy said unabashedly, 

The Arabic version was to supersede, 
In case of any discrepancy. 
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He gloated saying he could show me, 
Similar agreements done in the past, 
Forgetting | come from the nation, 
Where the Wuchale Agreement, 
Was torn apart. 


After several attempts on my part, 

To make the man change his mind, 
When it appeared he wouldn’t budge, 
| sent a message to my government, 
Detailing the problems | encountered. 


| mentioned in my message, 

To talk to high-ranking Libyan officials, 
So that the equality of both languages, 
Was respected as was the norm. 

And as for the rogue negotiator, 

To be warned to mind his behavior. 


Until | received a response, 

| visited our Embassy non-stop. 
Among the employees there, 

| saw one with a swollen face. 

He had arrived in Tripoli, 

Just a week earlier. 

What caused his injury? 

| inquired earnestly. 

He happened to lose a bag, 

On his flight to Tripoli, 

And he was going to the airport, 

To check if they had located it. 

But the people at the airport, 
Asked why he kept coming so often, 
And accused him of implying, 

They were thieves all along. 

They said to him in belligerence, 
“You think we stole your bag? 

We are known for our wealth, 
Don’t insinuate we took your stuff.” 
And they beat up their country’s guest, 
Sent there to do diplomatic work, 
To facilitate good relations, 
Between the two nations. 
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| heard more about the Libyans, 
And what | was told disgusted me. 
Their sordid deeds are too many, 
But here are some examples. 


A diplomat in Tripoli, 

Lived under great worry. 

If he sounded his car horn by accident, 
He would be surrounded by hoodlums, 
Who harassed him with insults, 
Saying, “Who do you think you are?” 


| also heard black Libyans, 

Were discriminated against. 

If someone killed a black citizen, 

All he had to say to walk free, 

Was claim that he heard the man, 
Saying insults against the President. 


| finally received from Addis Ababa, 
The answer | was waiting for, 

After sending multiple notes. 

But the response was disappointing, 
The type that would have awakened, 
Our dead patriots in their graves. 

If one followed the instruction, 

He would have been held responsible, 
For several successive generations. 
The message said, 

“There is nothing that can be done, 
If they won’t accept your suggestion. 
The agreement shouldn’t fail, 

For this insignificant reason. 

Sign quickly the documents, 
According to their requirements.” 


| remembered what | heard, 

About our officials’ strategy, 

When it came to securing aid. 

If all that was required of them, 

Was to sign somewhere on paper, 
For them to obtain tanks and dollars, 
And haul in loads of products, 

Then let those who object to signing, 
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Be made to feel unworthy. 

Be condemned by ideology, 
Making them feel guilty, 

For harboring such theory. 

Let them be labeled right roaders, 
Causing themselves much stress, 
Doubting their belief’s soundness. 
Let them prove their loyalty, 

To the powers that be, 

By submitting in obedience, 

To debasing treatment. 


Infuriated at the response | got, 

That told me to sign the agreement, 

By accepting the Arabic document, 

As the overriding version, 

In case of some confusion, 

| decided not to sign and just head home, 
By sticking to the viewpoint of my own. 
Willing to accept the consequence, 

For my action of disobedience. 


My colleague and | packed up, 

To leave our hotel after paying up. 

We asked the cashier to bring us the bill, 
But it turned out the Libyan bank, 

Had said it would cover our hotel cost, 
Probably as a compensation of sorts, 
For mauling us around for days, 

With their negotiation tactics, 
Intended to leave us demoralized. 

But even if we came from poverty, 
We weren't to be manipulated easily. 


After seeing the distance they went to, 
To prevent the aid we so much needed, 
Going against their supervisors’ decisions, 
Denying sustenance to our citizens, 

Who were going hungry daily. 

Observing how they acted arrogantly, 
Walking all over our dignity, 

And now their shameless attempt, 

To make up for their horrible conduct, 

By throwing us some crumbs, 
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In the way of our hotel bill, 
It was simply unacceptable. 


We got into a heated argument, 
With the hotel staff over payment, 
They claimed they couldn’t let us, 
Settle the hotel bill ourselves, 

As the bank had promised, 

To cover the expenses. 

They huddled together, 
Whispering to each other. 

We were confused, 

By their bizarre behavior. 
Eventually they let us pay, 

Seeing we wouldn’t have it, 

Any other way. 


On our way to the airport, 
Our car was stopped, 

By traffic policemen. 

We stepped out thinking, 
“What more nuisance, 

Are we going to face?” 

But one of the men, 

Was the bank’s employee, 
Sent to tell us to return, 
Because the bank was ready, 
To sign the agreement immediately. 


| was happy to see us succeed, 
A sense of triumph filled my whole body, 
My appearance glowed suddenly. 


At our arrival at the bank, 

The negotiator said he was happy, 
That we changed our earlier view, 
And came back to sign, 

Under the terms and conditions, 
They had laid down. 


| felt their aim was to make me miss my flight, 
And pressure me into accepting their terms, 
By abandoning all my moral guidelines. 

| saw through their devious design. 
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| began breathing heavily, 
| could tell it was all a waste of time. 


Things went wrong some years back, 
When we became obsessed with fighting, 
Instead of living in peace together, 

By avoiding destroying each other, 

To prevent our ending up as beggars. 
It would have suited us, 

To keep our poverty hidden, 

By finding a local remedy, 

As opposed to going around the world, 
Displaying this embarrassing label, 
That cheapens one’s dignity, 

In front of illiterates, 

And backward thinkers, 

Who happened to strike it rich, 
Thanks to a resource below the earth, 
That allows one to sit around, 

While dollars flow in, 

Building one’s riches. 


| was suddenly reminded of, 

What the man said earlier, 

That poked my mind with some pain, 
When | said to him, 

The negotiations were taking place, 
Between two sovereign nations, 

He told me to stop joking, 

If that was really the case, 

Then the supplicating side, 

Can walk out any time, 

And lock himself in, 

His empty and hollow house. 


If the rich mock the poor, 
It’s no surprise at all. 

Yet by working hard, 

And reaching, 

Where others have, 

One can free oneself, 
From a beggar’s status, 
To avoid the injury, 

To his psyche and dignity. 
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For this goal to be achieved fast, 
The value of work should prevail. 
Outstanding performers, 

Must be praised highly. 
Conversely the wrongdoers, 

Must be reformed quickly. 
Grievances should be heard, 

So they won’t add up and explode, 
Creating chaos and anarchy, 
Bringing down anything standing, 
Sowing suspicion and mistrust, 
Causing workers to lose their jobs, 
Shrouding the nation in darkness, 
For lack of education and understanding. 


| said what a cursed generation, 
That collided with itself in full force, 
Extinguishing its hope for the future, 
Converting farmers into soldiers, 
Determined to kill each other, 

One way or another. 


Politicians immersed themselves, 

In ideology borrowed from foreigners, 
Volunteering as pawns of superpowers, 
Undermining those creating jobs, 
Imprisoning any dissenting voice, 
Intensifying tensions everywhere, 
Encouraging conflict instead of peace, 
Promoting laziness over diligence, 
Producing illiterate academics, 
Shrinking the chance of progress, 
Getting the people stuck, 

In a state of backwardness. 


While contemplating these points, 

| had slipped into deep thought. 
The man brought me back saying, 
“We’re waiting for your decision, 
Let us know where you stand.” 

As he said that he took out, 

The agreement to be signed. 

| prayed to the God of patience, 
And calmed down with some effort. 
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| told him | came back at his request, 
And he would be accountable, 

If the agreement was left unsigned, 
And | headed for the door, 

Telling him | had no patience anymore. 


When the man saw | had enough, 

Also fearing probably, 

He could be held responsible, 

If the agreement was left unsigned, 

He asked me to sit down, 

And sign the papers on the table, 
Promising they reflected my preference. 
But as he passed to me the English version, 
| saw the disputed clause, 

Still stating that, 

The Arabic document, 

Was the overriding version. 

An unbelievable deception attempt, 

On the part of these shameless people. 
Who kept the clause unchanged, 

To show their superiority, 

Over the borrowing party. 

The result of finding oneself, 

Swimming in oil money. 


Talking about swimming, 

| just recalled something, 

That | still find unbearable. 

In a meeting of delegations, 

From various nations, 

Rich and poor, strong and weak, 

All present under one roof, 

A minister of a country, 

Known for its oil-garnered wealth, 

Listed to us in his speech, 

The aid money his country doled out. 
And in his concluding remarks, 

He mentioned the number of leaders, 
Who visited his country each year. 

Then proceeded to patronize poor nations, 
By saying the leaders came running, 

Not with the intention of swimming in oil. 
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| crossed out the last page of the agreement, 
And without saying a word | got up with my bag, 
Denouncing the god that brought me to Libya. 


Observing my determination, 

The wily negotiator, 

Took out the correct copy, 

From his desk drawer, 

And leaning in my direction, 

Said to me with a smirk, 

“You are just impossible.” 

After checking the document, 

To see it was in proper order, 

| expressed my approval, 

And | knew | had become victorious, 
Exposing the man’s despicable moves, 
And defeating his unethical actions. 
| proved the poor can be superior. 

| left for the airport feeling elated, 
Singing a song from my country. 
And praying to God, 

Never to bring me back there again. 


My people are strong, 

And unwavering in their faith, 

But they are enemies to each other, 

So | asked, “When will God send his forgiveness? 
To end suffering and bring about prosperity?” 


Since | had to continue travelling, 
To another country for a meeting, 
| took out our receipts in Rome, 
To give them to my colleague, 

So he would start in Addis Ababa, 
The account settlement for me. 


But could not believe what | saw. 
Believing the bank was paying our bill, 
And confident we would sign, 
Without scrutinizing the receipt, 

The cashier had piled on, 

A bunch of extra orders, 

That we didn’t make at all. 
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He knew if we were paying, 

We would pay attention, 

To the bill details. 

Unfortunately we didn’t do so, 
And we exposed ourselves, 

To his exploitation, 

Trusting him naively, 

As we had to leave in a hurry. 

We felt it was all ordained by God, 
To begin with anyway. 


We used the Gospel quote, 
“To those who have, more will be given, 
From those who don’t, it will be taken,” 


To console ourselves through self-deception. 
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Black and White 


The essence of the poem revolves around the Canadians’ claim that blacks and other non- 
whites are very “visible” to them. Although they say they can easily see us, they prefer that we 
keep ourselves out of sight by sitting at home. It is well known that they make special effort to 
prevent blacks from entering the country. The poem was written in February 1993. 


| used to hear while still back home, 

Canadians were not racist at all. 

They gave everyone equal respect, 

Letting them follow the path they want to take, 
Only judging them by their deeds and nothing else. 


And since my arrival here, 

Canada is described as a superb nation. 

A good place to live in safety and comfort, 
Away from oppressive environments. 


More than two hundred thousand people annually, 
Black, yellow and white, all types racially, 

Come to Canada from all over the globe, 

To begin new livelihoods, 

In local neighborhoods. 


One day | went to a hospital, 

To visit a friend who was unwell, 

But couldn’t locate him in the building, 

So | asked for a nurse’s help. 

His name being difficult for her to pronounce, 
| told her he was black as an additional detail, 
Believing it would be useful to identify him. 


She seemed to be shocked when | said “black,” 
She told me the hospital was racism free, 

That no records were kept by skin color. 

| was surprised by her reaction, 

| was quite bothered by the situation. 

Why did she make it such a big deal? 
Discussing things that weren’t raised. 

| had irritated her somehow obviously, 

By hitting a nerve accidentally. 
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These people who know physics, 

And can tell between colors, 

Who have exposed nature’s mysteries, 
Have flown into outer space on rockets, 
Explored what normally can’t be seen, 
Sending probes even into volcanoes, 
Why is it they have failed, 

To recognize black people? 


It’s really baffling, 

Indeed very astonishing. 
While referring to blacks, 
As “visible” officially, 
Intending for the whites, 
To watch the blacks warily, 
Apparently to prevent, 
Any union between them. 
Why are they afraid, 

To call blacks “black?” 
Why do the whites try to, 
Erase the blacks’ existence? 
And deny their identity? 


A naive person might think, 

It was done for his benefit. 

To remove his association, 

With the likes of, 

Darkness, slavery and evil spirits. 


But the whites were the ones, 

Who drew Satan as black, 

And who stole the blacks’ land, 

After arriving holding Gospels in hand. 


It was them who were the slave-masters, 


And oppressive colonizers. 


The word “black” invokes in them, 
Memories of their past crimes, 
A guilty conscience they can’t stand. 


The whites are obsessed with, 
Oppressing black people, 

By putting them in a state of torment, 
Preventing their death or total healing, 
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Making them suffer in between, 
Imprisoning them in isolation, 
Training them as entertainers, 
Denying their desire for true artistry, 
Buying them with heaps of dollars, 
To control them under, 

Modern-day slavery. 


So the whites have a disease, 

But it isn’t biological, 

It’s in fact psychological. 

It’s known as “denial,” 

A serious ailment indeed. 

Must be cured before it’s too late. 
But as our forefathers used to say, 
An illness can’t be treated, 

If a patient keeps it hidden. 
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Diallo 


Diallo the young fellow, 
Racists cut your life short, 
Hiding behind the law, 

In their unbecoming conduct, 
Sinking incredibly low. 


Tell us Diallo, 

Who played on you a trick, 
Pretending they had your back, 
Filling you with temptations, 
Making false promises, 
Separating you forever, 

From your home and mother. 


Were you told Diallo, 

In the country you were to land on, 

You would end up as a fourth-class citizen. 
Find fellow blacks unfairly imprisoned, 
Serving in lowly tasks like garbage collection, 
Being victimized by drug epidemics, 

Turning them into zombies. 

And that they have lost their identity, 
Despite a search lasting for eternity. 


My brother Diallo, 

When you come back again, 
Stay in your home nation, 
With patience and calmness. 
Better to live at home, 

As a first-class citizen, 

With one’s status as a human, 
Automatically recognized, 
Even within conditions, 
Where one has to eat daily, 
By being very thrifty. 


Diallo, | heard you left, 

To the land of riches, 

To partake in the wealth, 
And breathe a sigh of relief. 
To buy what you please 
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In that murderous place. 
To achieve advancement, 
Leaving behind disgrace. 


Then to return to your home nation, 
And bring back what you saw there. 
To spread the knowhow you gained, 
In all directions and in every space. 
So that all can live happily, 

In peace and prosperity. 

You also aimed, 

To grow personally, 

By starting a family 


Poor thing your death came so unexpectedly, 
Your plea for help was heard by nobody, 
Your death wasn’t mourned properly. 

Our caring God, please bless Diallo’s soul, 
And send the murderers down to Hell, 

Not for revenge but for the sake of justice, 
Right here on planet earth. 


Diallo, it was your wish, 

To come back to your country, 

And be surrounded by friends and relatives. 
To marry someone you love dearly, 

And unite with her physically and spiritually. 
In a traditional wedding ceremony, 

That would live forever in memory. 


Diallo, you had plans to have children, 
Who would become learned experts, 
To help Africa forge ahead in progress. 
You had plans to see your kids, 

Get married and have children. 
Making you a proud grandparent, 

To the point you wouldn’t mind, 

If you died after such an achievement. 
You would then play a role, 

As a prominent gentleman, 

Passing down your wisdom, 

To encourage hard work, 

And prevent poverty and hunger, 
Advising farmers and merchants alike, 
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To get busy and expand the economy. 
Also serve as an honest judge, 

Passing fair rulings, 

Keeping together your community, 

In a life of stability and great harmony. 


Diallo, at last your life, 

Would come to an end. 

It would finally be time for you, 

To be buried under the African earth. 
But you would continue to serve, 

As a role model for the youth, 

To build strong personalities, 

For upcoming generations. 


Diallo, you came here full of hope, 
But they should have told you, 

You’re an inferior in the racists’ eyes, 
Who made you a homeless squatter, 
Forcing you to roam and wander, 
Suffering in all kinds of weather. 

You hid from the police or ran farther, 
Living daily in tremendous bother. 

It would have been better, 

If God returned you home in a hurry, 
To live there in peace even in poverty. 


Diallo, you betrayed your country, 
To end up in a situation very scary, 
Watching your own shadow warily, 
During your back and forth scurry. 


The racists went on a mission, 

To clean out any contamination, 

With the help of hunting dogs, 

To track down anyone hidden. 

They came to your concealed place, 
Making your eyes bulge in horror, 

As they pinned you down into a corner. 
Then they unloaded a hail of bullets, 

And mowed you down in broad daylight, 
Perforating your body in sickening manner. 
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Diallo is now a symbol that persists, 
For the murderous act of the racists. 
His sacrifice has been heard, 

All around the world. 

His name has been written in gold, 
To signify the holy legacy it holds. 


Listen people of my continent, 
Whose grave is dug in America, 
Hypnotized by the life, 
Supposedly awaiting you there, 
Forgetting that it’s only you, 

Who can solve your predicament, 
You run to find the solutions, 

In the land of the white man, 
Who doesn’t want your presence, 
As he has made it very clear, 

In every way possible. 


And after witnessing the fate of Diallo, 

Your brother who stood by his door solo, 
Only to be slaughtered within seconds, 

By the cruel act of so-called law enforcement. 
Know that your life is also a target, 

By such maniacs who simply are, 

Blood sucking individuals. 


My African people, 

You should rise up against racism. 
Now that you’ve seen this brutality, 
You must react with intensity, 

And resolve to fight the unfair burden, 
This continent has been made to carry. 


Africans should also work hard, 

To develop themselves fast. 
Because nature has given us, 

All we need for our empowerment. 
From the intelligence in our brains, 
To our physical capabilities. 

Given the resources in our homes, 
No need to run to foreign lands. 
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Rise up Africans, 

Unite to cooperate, 
Show who you really are, 
Confirm your survival, 
Defeat oppressors, 
Eliminate dividers, 
Educate your children, 
This is Diallo’s legacy, 
That must be, 

Sustained indefinitely. 


Otherwise the blood of the innocent, 
Will be felt as eternal regret, 


As a burning flame on one’s conscience. 


Interrupting one’s sleep, 

In the middle of the night. 

And ignoring this call to action, 

To do the right thing now, 

And avoid a guilty conscience later, 


Would result in a terrible repercussion. 


The racists who have the upper hand, 
Have actually treated Africa badly, 
From which they migrated originally. 
They will learn the truth eventually. 


If they refuse to listen, 

And continue on their race purge, 
Not accepting their foundation, 
The result will be annihilation. 


Deciding to tamper with nature, 
Which took millennia to get here, 
Confident in the effectiveness, 

Of technologies like bioengineering, 
Their intentions to meddle, 

In several quarters, 

Replacing the Creator, 

I’m just not comfortable, 

With this self-destructive pattern. 


But things keep changing in this world, 
Reversals occur frequently, 
In people’s fortunes and social status. 
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There will come a time not very far, 
When Africans will have their day, 


Their problems solved in every way. 


The racists on the other hand, 
Will beg for forgiveness, 
Asking how to eke out a living, 
To make it to the next day. 


I’ll be indebted to anyone, 
Who wakes me up, 

When this occurs. 

My address is located at, 

The land of the white man, 
Where | spend my days, 
Accompanied by pale faces. 
Until | return home victorious, 
And cry tears of happiness, 

To settle down in calmness, 
Shaping the future generations. 
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